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. ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


WE deem it a privilege to announce the publication of a new book 

by Professor Alfred North Whitehead. The twentieth century 
has produced few men whose achievements in the fields of mathe- 
matics and philosophy can surpass those of Alfred North Whitebead. 
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His is not a mere technical excellence. It is a competence 
which, on occasion, is adorned by an unexcelled brilliance of vivid 
expression. The profound humility of the truly wise dignifies his 
utterances. A sparkling, somewhat ironic humor shines through his 
discourse. 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY will be welcomed 
by his many readers, and is published at a most propitious time, 
for this year marks the 86th anniversary of Professor Whitehead's 
birth. $4.75 
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29> Spring List for Boye and Girls & 

















* , | 
America’s Stamps : | 
The story of 100 years of U. S. postage “is. peat - Fg [ 


stamps to commemorate America’s Stamp $y OX ¥ 
Centenary. Large, clear lithographs of each A i wes 
stamp. Historical events and personalities Y, | | 4 

fully described, with drawings of historical 

places and philatelic events. Over 500 illus- 

trations. $3.50 


ae 


The Rain Forest | 


An adventure story for older boys by a Newbery Award author. 
The son of an ornothologist finds friends, enemies, fun, danger, and 
rare birds in the wilds of New Guinea. Generously illustrated by 
the author. $2.50 


Plum Daffy Adventure | 


The children of THE LITTLEST HOUSE 
: enjoy a happy vacation on Cape Cod crab- 

(i. bing, fishing, hunting shells, and even en- 
Kagtty counter a hurricane. Illustrated by Margue- 
; rite Davis. Ages 8-12. $2.25 ' 







Fly Away Home 
The daughter of a western rancher spends a year in New York, 


discovering all the excitement of a big city but eventually return- 
ing to the wide-open-spaces. Ages 12-16. $2.25 


The Middle Sister ¥ 


Another easy-to-read story by this popular ‘ 
author, about a little pioneer girl who took \\ 
along her apple tree when the family moved 
to a new home. Illustrations by Grace Paull. 
Ages 6-8. $1.75 






Eight Hours to Solo 


A lesson-by-lesson account of learning to fly with valuable infor- 
mation for flight students and a wealth of material for those who 
plan to fly sometime. Ages 10-14. $2.00 ) 


The Valley of Adventure 


Another mystery-adventure which involves the English children 
of CASTLE OF ADVENTURE and MYSTERY ISLAND. Illus- 
trated. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


ware. aay and Her Friends 


A sensitive story by a new author, about 

the friendship of a young boy and kindly old 

" lady. Beautifully illustrated by Helena 
Schoonover. Ages 8-12. $2.00 ‘ 


» The Wlacmillan Company ie 
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America’s No. 1 Network 


Versatile NBC broadcasts in the interest 
of all listeners, providing many special 


programs for numbers of special groups. 


With many strings to its bow, NBC has for 
20 years been fulfilling its pledge to broadcast 
in the interest of all listeners . . . providing not 
only programs which entertain the great ma- 
jority of the listening public but also programs 
which have a limited appeal enjoyed by special 
groups with individual requirements. 

This wide range of special service broadcasts 
includes such musical programs as The NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, Serenade to America, and 
Orchestras of the Nation. Features of the NBC 
University of the Air are Our Foreign Policy, 
Home Around the World and The World's Great 
Novels. Joining these programs as part of NBC’s 
United Nations projects is Your United Nations, 





featuring issues currently under consideration 
by The United Nations. Religion of all the major 
creeds is served by the National Radio Pulpit, 
The Catholic Hour, and The Eternal Light... while 
public affairs’ programs include such varied fea- 
tures as Consumer Time, The Veterans’ Advisor, 
America United, National Farm and Home Hour, 
and The Baxters. 


NBC devotes over half its hours-on-the-air 
to noncommercial programs of special interest 
to people with special tastes. Many more pro- 
grams whose subject matter and presentation 
are in keeping with these, are sponsored by 
forward-looking industries and individual firms 
. +» thus NBC serves all its listeners. 


.. the National Broadcasting Company 
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The finest 
new dictionary 
ever published 
at a low price 


OVER 70,000 ENTRIES 
1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
and NINE SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Completely new, simplified self-pronunciation system 

@ Authoritative vocabulary builder 

@ Global handbook of essential foreign sentences and phrases 
@ Secretary’s guide 

@ 24 pages of maps 

@ Latest population and area figures 

@ Special new word section 

@ Concise biographies 

@ Parade of Presidential candidates 





IDEALLY SUITED FOR 
STUDENTS, TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS 


Here at last is an authoritative, low-priced dictionary whose 
practical, new pronunciation system—concise, modern defini- 
tions—easy syllable breakdown—and large, clear, easy-to-read 
type—make it invaluable for quick reference. 


ONLY q. = 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 
1107 Broadway, N. Y. 10 
Canadian Representative: GEORGE J. McLEOD, LID., TORONTO 
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A COMPLETELY 
NEW DICTIONARY \ 





’ ‘wly compiled, newly illustrated, newly printed 
—large, newly designed, easy-to-read type 


NOT AN ABRIDGMENT 
OR ADAPTATION 


















Have you read the May-June library articles in 


THE MUSIC JOURNAL 


The Music Library Association—Frank Heart of the Library—Virginia Cunning 
C. Campbell and Edward N. Waters of ham, Head of the Library of Congress 
the Music Division of the Library of Music Section, Copyright Cataloging 


Congress. Division. 

History Lives and Music is Promoted— Resources of a Reference Library—Philip 
Margaret M. Mott, Head of Music De- L. Miller, Acting Chief of the Music 
partment, Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. Division of the New York Public Li- 

brary. 


Building a Music Department in the Pub- 
lic Library—Jessica Fredricks, Head 1946 Meeting the Music Library Associa- 
Music Librarian, San Francisco Public tion Held—Catherine Keyes Miller, Mu- 
Library. sic Librarian, Columbia University Li- 

brary. 

Phonograph Records in Public Libraries 
—Gladys E. Chamberlain, Music Li- The Future of Music Libraries—Dorothy 
brarian, Circulation Department, New Tilly, Chief of the Music and Drama 
York Public Library. Department, Detroit Public Library. 


Also reports of the Music Educators National Conference and of the National Catholic 
Music Educators Association, plus other articles and full-page photographs of Aaron 
Copland and Sigmund Romberg. This issue is the first of a series that will highlight music 
in libraries. 


wee 300 COPIES AVAILABLE 





Three hundred copies of this library issue remain. 
They are not for sale, but will be mailed free 
while they last to libraries subscribing for The 
Music Journal which covers the American music 


The Music Journal’s 


Index to New Music 
1947 Edition 


The only Music Index Of 
Its Kind 


scene in: 


MUSIC EDUCATION *« COMPOSITION »* 
RADIO, FILM AND THEATER MUSIC =» 
CONCERT PERFORMANCE * 
MUSIC IN INDUSTRY * CHURCH MUSIC »« 
VOICE TRAINING ¢ BAND =» 
OPERA * ORCHESTRA, ETC. 


Of great everyday value to 
Music Librarians, this Index 
lists 4318 publications issued by 
112 music publishing firms dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1946 
to December 31, 1946. They 
are classified in 78 sections, 
according to use (piano, voice, 
choral arrangement, instrument, 


etc.) A cross-index of compos- Authors are such authorities as: Howard Hanson, 


ers is provided. Libraries may 
order this Index when subscrib- 
ing at a cost of 50c (ordered 
as a separate the price is $1.00). 


Subscribe for 3 years 
(Published Bi-Monthly) 


$4.50—Three Years 
3.50—Two Years 
2.00—One Year 
50—1947 Index 


Roy Harris, Leopold Stokowski, Edward Johnson, 
Aaron Copland, Richard Rodgers, Lauritz Melchior, 
Sigmund Romberg, Virgil Thomson, Olin Downes, 
Paul Creston, Clarence Dickinson, Henry Cowell, 
T. Tertius Noble, etc. Also in each issue full-page 
photographs of contemporary composers. 











THE MUSIC JOURNAL 


1270 Avenue of the Americas New York 20 


(to subscribers only) 


$1.00—Index Only 
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THE THINGS THAT 


MATTER MOST 


By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING. Orientation in 
those human values that make life worth liv- 
ing, for those who seek peace of mind and a 
sense of accomplishment. Analyzes five world 
concepts of human values and six interpreta- 
tions by philosophers whose thinking helped 
shape Western ideals. $3.75 


INSIGHT AND PERSONALITY 


ADJUSTMENT 
By THERESE BENEDEK, M.D. Scientific, under- 
standable Study of the Psychological Effects 
of War, for all those whose work in the years 
ahead is to help rehabilitate veteran and civil- 
ian victims of personality difficulties growing 
out of war—or a similarly violent upheaval 
in the social scene. $4.00 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING 


By MAYNARD-BECKMAN. Fourth edition of 
the standard reference in the field. Compre- 
hensive study of marketing fundamentals and 
our marketing system today, with special at- 
tention to important new trends and likely 
developments. $5.00 


BUSINESS BUDGETING 


AND CONTROL 


By J. BROOKS HECKERT. New treatment cov- 
ering everything from principles through meth- 
ods and procedures for the preparation and 
operation of budgets for all types of businesses, 
both large and small concerns. $5.00 





JS 
ll 


ming Soon: 


In Search of Beauty 
in Music 


By CARL E. SEASHORE. 4 Scien- 
tific Approach to Musical Esthetics, 
by the author of the famous Seashore 
tests to determine musical aptitude. 
Chapters include A Beautiful Tone 
Made to Order; What Rhythm Does; 
Some Aspects of Beauty in Piano, 
Violin Performance, In Song; Devel- 
opment of Musical Skills; Why No 
Great Women Composers? $4.50 


Advertising 


By ALBERT W. FREY. A basic book 
for two groups: those training for 
active careers in advertising; those 
preparing for executive positions in 
other fields involving decisions con- 
cerning advertising. Aim is an un- 
derstanding of every fundamental of 
the subject from planning through 
working details: merchandising, the 
‘‘ad’’ itself, media, appropriation, 
ete.—to economic considerations, in- 
cluding new ideas of consumer mo- 


tivation. $5.00 


Want a Job? 
Or a Better Job? 
By INGRAM SEE. Practical, infor- 


mal advice for job seekers, with 
special remarks to veterans. Person- 
nel directors of RCA, Western Air- 
lines, Chrysler Corp., etc., join the 
author in outlining qualities that rate 
well with prospective employers. 


$2.00 


Agenda for Pro- 


gressive Taxation 
By WILLIAM VICKREY. Of special 


interest to economists, professional 
and business men concerned with 
appraising beforehand the soundness 
of proposals related to the tax policy 
in this country. Point-by-point dis- 
cussion of a workable system capable 
of substantial redistribution of income. 


$4.75 


Measuring and 
Rating Employee 
Value 

By JOHN B. PROBST. Tested 


methods for correctly rating work per- 
formances of employees in public ser- 
vice, business or industry. Easy to 
use; non-technical. The report forms 
accompanying text cover specifically 
government jobs, the professions, 


skilled, unskilled labor, etc. $5.00 











4 THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


rk 20 el |S East 26th Street, New York 10 
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N what may prove to be an international record 

in book auction circles, The Bay Psalm Book, 
a metric version of the Psalms as interpreted by 
the Puritans, was sold to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
for $151,000, at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New 
York last January. In a prior sale, 68 years ago, 
the same volume had been sold to Cornelius Van- 
derbilt for $1,200. One of eleven copies known to 
be in existence, and considered by bibliophiles to be 
rarer than a Shakespeare first folio and “compa- 
rable in importance to the Gutenberg Bible,” The 
Bay Psalm Book was published by the Stephen 
Daye Press at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1640, 
the first book printed in the Anglo-American colo- 
nies. It is said to be the only perfect copy in private 
hands, containing the errata leaf —the ‘‘Faults 
escaped in printing... ."" At the foot of the title 
page is the following inscription: 

If any be afflicted, let him pray, and if 
any be merry let him sing psalms 


Tendencies 


There have been indications in the past year that 
Germany would like to repatriate the intellectuals 
who went into voluntary exile during the Hitler 
regime. Thomas Mann some months ago declined 
an invitation to return to Germany, saying that he 
had become an American citizen. More recently, 
Fritz von Unruh, playwright and novelist who re- 
ceived the Wilhelm Raabe literature prize of 
10,000 marks ($1,000) last December, accepted 
the offer of a home in Frankfurt. When inter- 
viewed at his apartment in New York City, where 
he has lived since 1940, von Unruh stated that he 
had been persuaded by the 400 letters from young 
Germans urging him to come back. “In such 
youth,” he said, ‘there is yet hope for Germany.” 

In a different category is Jan Valtin (Out of the 
Night), former Communist and Nazi agent, who 
has won a four-year fight to become a citizen of the 
United States. Valtin, whose real name is Richard 
J. H. Krebs, was backed by the American Civil 
Liberties Union on the grounds that he had ceased 
to be a Communist before coming to the United 
States. The author, who received the Bronze Star 
for meritorious achievement while with the Ameri- 
can forces in the Philippines, now lives in Kent 
County, Maryland, where he is engaged in writing 
a new book. 


Battle of the Books 


The current controversy over the publication of 
two versions of Chiang Kai-shek’s China’s Destiny 
recalls another flurry in the publishing world, 
when rival translations of Mein Kampf appeared. 
In the present instance, no infringement of 
copyright is involved, and the two books rest on 
their own merits. Preceding publication, there was 
a race on to see which of the two ‘“Chiangs” would 
appear first, with honors going to the Roy edition. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


Most reviewers, however, appraised both. books at 
the same time. 

Howard Fast’s Citizen Tom Paine has been 
“segregated’’ in school libraries by New York's 
Board of Education on the count of vulgarity 
Fast’s publishers, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, ex 
pressed astonishment at the action and revealed that 
the book had sold 810,000 copies. Fast, asked to 
comment, said that although the book had been 
read by three or four million people, this was the 
first complaint he had received. 


Chiaroscuro 


Calling on Jean Cocteau (The Infernal Ma 
chine) in his home in Paris recently, Allene Tal 
mey noted that all the doors in the author's apart 
ment in the Palais Royal were blackboards on which 
Cocteau wrote his engagements, telephone num 
bers, and memos. % % & Eve Curie (Journe) 
Among Warriors), now one of the editors of Pari 
Presse, is in the United States on a speaking tour 
She reports ‘‘a big renaissance in books, music, 
ballet, and fashions” in her native land. %& % % 
Another visitor, former Austrian Chancellor Kurt 
von Schuschnigg (Austrian Requiem), is likewise 
making a lecture tour of the United States 

8 2 Hugh Pentecost (Cancelled in Red) 
has been elected president of Mystery Writers of 
America, succeeding Ellery Queen. 4% % % Win- 
tering at Cap Ferrat, in the South of Franc 
W. Somerset Maugham (Then and Now) is re 
building his villa, damaged during the Nazi occu 
pation. s&s John Brophy (The Immortal 
Sergeant), who arrived in the United States from 
England recently, expects to tour the Middle West 
and California. % 3% In a fire that destroyed 
his New York home, James T. Farrell lost more 
than a thousand pages of unpublished manuscript, 
including the original ending of Studs Lonigan 
3 & At the annual luncheon of the Poetry 
Society of America Carl Carmer (Stars Fell 
Alabama) was inducted as president. 


Cum Laude 


The Southern Women’s National Democratic 
Organization in New York has chosen Robert Penn 
Warren's All the King’s Men as the 1946 winner 
of their annual award for “the most distinguished 
book of the year by a southern author on a southern 
subject.” 3 J& & Also intended for southern 
writers is the annual award of the Society of May 
flower Descendants in the State of North Carolina, 
given for 1946 to Josephina Niggli for her novel, 
Mexican Village—judged the literary work by a 
resident of North Carolina most deserving of recog 
nition, & J & John Steinbeck has recently re 
turned from Norway, where he received the King 
Haakon medal for his book, The Moon Is Down 
Heretofore, this medal has been reserved for pa- 

(Continued on page 466) 
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EDUCATIONAL AA. VQ) W FAQ WV) in REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Every Teacher and Librarian knows where and how 
to find vital facts and information 


Grrr by new frontiers of industry, science 
and human relations, there is pressing need for access 
to the inexhaustible store-house of information con- 
tained in the Encyclopedia Americana. The demand 
for facts is excessive. Adequate reference material 
must be quickly available if teachers and librarians 
are to carry forward successfully. Time is short, and 
momentous. 

The skilled surgeon, the capable technician, the 
expert mechanic, the master craftsman, the high 
powered executive, the competent teacher, the pro- 
ficient librarian — all must have the know how on 
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the job. They must be conversant with the tools of 
their business or profession, and they must know how 
to use them to maximum advantage. 

In the daily grind of their exacting duties, more and 
more teachers and librarians turn to the Encyclopedia 
Americana as their most valuable and dependable 
tool. They use it constantly, not only to speed-up their 
work, but to make it more effective. Their responsi- 
bilities for the guidance and direction of millions 
seeking wider knowledge and deeper understanding 
have placed a heavy burden on their time and talents, 

Brilliantly edited, graphic and thorough-going, com- 
prehensive and concise, these volumes will aid you in 
finding answers to the world-wide research problems 
of our time. We urge you who teach, or lead others 
through the world of books, and 
therefore appreciate the importance 
of educational know how in reference 
material, to fill out the coupon below. = 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 






j TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 19 i 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your booklet 4 
1! “America’s Reference Work,” describing THE ENCYCLO- 4 
| PEDIA AMERICANA. I 
Name of School......... . ; 
| Address { 
: City State ; 
1 Name and Title.... Ssiaessinadilln i 
Riseiandnesesentnnidemndimandiaets GUD: mesmmaiiall 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 464) 

triots of the Norwegian resistance movement. 
& & The 1946 silver medal of the Common- 
wealth Club of California has been presented to 
Idwal Jones for High Bonnet. &% %®& & Vera 
Micheles Dean (Russia: Menace or Promise) and 
William L. Shirer (Berlin Diary) were among a 
group of Americans who were honored by the 
French government with the Medal of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. The presentations were 
made in New York City by Henri Bonnet, the 
French ambassador. %& 3% J The Carey-Thomas 
Award, made annually by Publishers’ Weekly for 
the best example of creative publishing during the 
year, went to Duell, Sloan and Pearce for The New 
World (1946), edited by Stephen Lorant. 


Memorials 


Discovering that not a single tree grew in the 
yard of Boston's Joyce Kilmer School, named after 
the poet and hero of World War I whose poem 
“Trees” has been famous for several decades, the 
Boston School Committee has approved plans to 
have a tree planted there. ri & The former 
stationmaster’s house in the little town of Astapovo 
near Moscow, where Tolstoy spent his last days, 
has been made into a museum, with all the furnish- 
ings preserved intact, just as they were when the 
author died there in 1910. 


DIED 


January 4. OGDEN REID, editor and sportsman; in 
New York City; of pneumonia; sixty-four. Suc- 
ceeding his father, Whitelaw Reid, who died in 
1912 while Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
Ogden Reid became the fourth editor of the New 
York Tribune. Under his aegis occurred the con- 
solidation with the New York Herald, the acquisi- 
tion of the Paris Herald, and the development of 
the New York Herald Tribune into one of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the present day. 


January 8. VICTOR ROBINSON, medical historian 
and editor; in New York City; of a coronary 
thrombosis; sixty. The author of several biog- 
raphies, and of many books on medicine, of which 
the best known are The Story of Medicine and the 
recently published Victory over Pain, a history of 
anesthesia, Dr. Robinson was also the editor of 
the thirty-volume Historia Medicinae and various 
medical reviews. 


January 10. HANNS SACHS, author and psycho- 
analyst; in Boston, sixty-six. One of the first pupils 
of Freud, Dr. Sachs came to the United States to 
teach at the Harvard Medical School. Among his 
books are Caligula and The Creative Unconscious. 


January 11. JOHN HUNTER HARLEY, author and 
journalist; at his home near London; eighty-one. 
A founder of the British Labour party, he wrote 
extensively on political subjects, his last book being 
Towards a Free Europe, published in 1945. 


January 12. VEIT VALENTIN, exiled German his- 
torian; in Washington; of uremia; sixty-one. In- 
ternationally known as an author and lecturer, Dr. 
Valentin at the time of his death was attached to 
the Library of Congress as a Rockefeller research 
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associate. Among his more than twenty books is 
the recently published The German People. 


January 23. JAMES L. GARVIN, editor and jour- 
nalist; in London; seventy-nine. ‘One of the most 
famous editors in Fleet Street,’’ Garvin had worked 
for the three “lords’’ of the press, Lord Northcliffe, 
Lord Astor, and Lord Beaverbrook. For thirty-five 
years the editor of the (London) Observer, Garvin 
was also the editor of the fourteenth edition 6f the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the author of the 
official biography of Joseph Chamberlain. In poli- 
tics a Tory, he was a member of the so-called Clive- 
den set. 


January 28. Morris RAPHAEL COHEN, philos- 
opher and author; in Washington; after a long 
illness; sixty-six. Regarded as ‘‘one of the great 
teachers of the country,” Dr. Cohen was on the 
faculty of the College of the City of New York 
for twenty-five years, lecturing in his spare time at 
a number of other colleges and universities, includ- 
ing Harvard, Yale, and Stanford. His interest in 
the law resulted in a number of books on that sub- 
ject, among them Law and the Social Order. Best 
known of his philosophical works are Reason and 
Nature and The Faith of a Liberal. 





KATE GREENAWAY’S BIRTHDAY 
March 17 


Kate Greenaway’s birthday was made the theme 
for a community-wide exhibit in the Rosenberg 
Library, Galveston, Texas. The idea of including 
the local population in plans for the exhibit in- 
directly carried the idea that all residents of the 
city are a part of the library—the same principle of 
““‘audience-participation” which is responsible for 
the great popularity of quiz shows. 

The local paper in Galveston carried a story 
about the exhibit, urging local residents to look 
through old books to find any illustrated by Kate 
Greenaway. The result was a list of Kate Green- 
away books, cards, and almanacs, some of which 
the library already had, but some the library was 
glad to discover. One reader brought in a letter 
signed by Kate Greenaway herself. 

The exhibit drew people who had no Greenaway 
material of their own, but who wanted to see what 
others and the library had. One interested mother 
made Kate Greenaway costumes for her daughters 
to wear, thus stressing the contrast between then 
and now, in children’s clothing. 
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With Recordak 
microfilm 


a Recordak 
Film Reader 


»--the small library can 
give newspaper service 
worthy of the biggest 


You don’t need a lot of space to maintain 
files of leading newspapers from all over 
the country . . 
papers distribute Recordak microfilm 
editions. 


. not today, when so many 


Just get positive microfilm prints of the 
papers you want. These are so small that 
you can file them in only 2% of the space 
bound volumes require . . . 288,000 news- 
paper “pages” in a six-drawer Recordak 
Film File. 

Then put a Recordak Film Reader in 
your reading room . . . for bringing the 
microfilm images back to the original size 
or larger for easy reading. 

It’s as simple as that . . . and it means 
that you can expand your newspaper 
service greatly without creating a storage 
problem. The cost is low, too—well within 
the budget of most libraries. For details 
. +. write us. 

RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of 
modern microfilming—and 
its library application 





D. W. 


66 ERFECTLY at home in three countries,” 

D. W. Brogan, British author and profes- 
sor of political science at Cambridge University, 
has been described as “an Irishman born in Scot- 
land and educated in France, England, and Amer- 
“Widely regarded as the foremost foreign 
Brogan is also an 


ica. 
expert on American politics,” 
authority on modern France. 

Denis William Brogan was born in Glasgow on 
the 11th of August 1900, the eldest son of Denis 
and Elizabeth Nixon (Toner) Brogan. His inter- 
est in American politics dates from the age of 
eight, when he began to read the American news- 
papers and magazines subscribed to by his father, 
a tailor, who had spent two years in California as a 
young man. Getting his early education at St. Co- 
lumcille’s School, and later at Rutherglen Acad- 
emy, young Brogan went on to the University of 
Glasgow. The next step was a B.A. from Balliol 
College, Oxford. Following this, a grant from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation gave him 
two years, 1925-1927, at Harvard, where he took 
his M.A. in American history. 

Returning to England, Brogan lectured on 
American history at the University of London, and 
on American government at the London School of 
Economics. Later he became a fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Since 1939, he has been 
professor of political science at Cambridge, where 
he is a fellow of Peterhouse. In addition, he has 
lectured at various American universities. 

During World War II, Brogan was an intelli- 
gence officer in the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion's European Service, preparing special broad- 
casts aimed at the resistance movement in France. 
With the ending of hostilities, he was transferred 
to the BBC’s North American Service, as an adviser 
on the background of current American history. 
He also participated in the Blue Network—BBC 
‘Transatlantic Quiz,” a tramsoceanic version of 
‘Information, Please,” inaugurated in April 1944. 

Three early books—The American Political Sys- 
tem (1933), Proudhon (1934), and Abraham Lin- 
coln (1935) —preceded Brogan’s monumental 
France Under the Republic (1940), of which 
André Maurois wrote, “His qualities of style im- 
plemented with a dry Scotch humor, make the 
reading of this history as provocative as it is mov- 
ing.” In 1941 appeared the author's “witty and 
revealing” U.S.A.: An Outline of the Country, Its 
People and Institutions, written primarily to ex- 
plain America to the English, but which, according 
to reviewer Ralph Thompson, can be read with 
profit in the United States. His other 1941 titles 
are Is Innocence Enough? and Politics and Law in 
the United States. 

The author continued his efforts to dissipate 
“the pall of well-meaning but disastrous tact’’ ob- 
scuring Anglo-American relations in The English 
People (1943) and The American Character 
(1944). ‘The latter, a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection for November 1944, was the basis for a 
documentary film on the United States, distributed 
by the British War Office. The Free State (1945), 
written first as a tract, was followed by French 
Personalities and Problems (1947), a collection of 
essays written during the last decade, which the 
Weekly Book Review found valuable “in its learn- 
ing and literary distinction, its integrity and under- 
standing.’ According to Albert Guérard, Brogan’s 
“prose has a modern tang,” but his “urbanity 
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British Broadcasting Corporation 
D. W. BROGAN 


spiced with irony’ place him in the great tradition 
of English historiography—the school of Hume 
and Gibbon. 

Under the pseudonym Maurice Barrington, the 
author wrote a detective story, Stop on the Green 
Light (1942), to amuse himself while convales- 
cing from the mumps. This novel, “packed with 
adventure and filled with humor,” amazed the late 
William Lyon Phelps with its “accurate American 
slang.” Brogan’s knowledge of U. S. argot was 
obtained, he says, by “keeping his ears and eyes 
open—in company and on trains where he was the 
observer of all observed.” 

A contributor to such publications as the Yai 
Review, the Virginia Quarterly, and the Fort 
nightly, Brogan has also represented the Manche 
ter Guardian in the United States from time t 
time on such occasions as the presidential elections, 
etc. The author is a member of the Royal His 
torical Society, and the Reform Club, of London 
and of the American Historical Association, the 
American Political Science Association, and the 
American Academy of Political Science. In 1946 
he was awarded the Legion of Honor for services 
rendered to France during the war years. He is 
also an Honorary Citizen of La Roche Blanche, in 
Puy-de-Déme. 

Brogan, who has been described as “a small, 
round-faced, energetic man . . . with a wild taste 
in ties,” has “a prodigious and encyclopedic mem 
ory.” A frequent visitor to the United States, ‘he 
has made hundreds of friends in America,” where 
he has traveled in forty of the forty-eight states of 
the Union. The author is married to the former 
Olwen Phillis Frances Kendall. In one of his 
prefaces he pays a tribute “to my wife who has 
borne with my typing, with my fondness for clichés 
and for the manifold defects of method which have 
added immensely to her secretarial labors.” The 
Brogans have four children — three sons and a 
daughter—who have inherited their father’s sense 
of humor; they write and draw their own comic 
strips, American style. 





FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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Books of Importance 
by Men of Importance 





THE GREAT BEYOND 4) MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


The latest work from the pen of the Belgian mystic. $3.00 


OF GUILT AND HOPE 4) MARTIN NIEMOELLER 


A courageous work of judgment, and belief in the future of a "reformed" Germany. 2.00 


TEARS AND LAUGHTER 4) KAHLIL GIBRAN 


This poet-philosopher of the East blends in prose-poetry a beautiful and wise inter- 
pretation of life. 2.75 


SPIRITS REBELLIOUS 4) KAHLIL GIBRAN 


Furious state and church officials publicly burned this work when it was first pub- 
lished in its original Arabic. 2.75 


LOGIC FOR THE MILLIONS 4) A. E. MANDER 


An authoritative and simple guide to logical thinking written by one of New 
Zealand's most eminent psychologists. 3.00 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY —Thoughts About Tchaikovsky 
By DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH and Others 


Fellow composers, and musicians, offer a fascinating study of Tchaikovsky. Included 
is a complete chronological survey of Tchaikovsky's works. 3.75 


STORY OF THE UKRAINE 4) CLARENCE A. MANNING 


The cultural and political history of the "submerged" nation, written by an unbiased 
authority. 3.75 


SCIENCE SINCE 1500 4) H. T. PLEDGE 


"A thorough-going history of Science. The illustrations are excellent, the bibliog- 
raphy is unusually helpfully arranged, and the indices are full and satisfactory.” 
—New York Times _ 5.00 


CHARLES DARWIN AND THE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE 
Edited and with an Introduction by his Granddaughter, Lady Nora Barlow 


Unpublished Letters and Notebooks. “Most of the material has never before ap- 
peared in print, and it adds to the legend that was Darwin." 
—Yale Journal of Biology & Medicine 3.75 


YANKEE TEACHER: The Life of William Torrey Harris 
By KURT F. LEIDECKER Foreword by Nicholas Murray Butler 


"The history of American education cannot be understood or estimated without 
knowledge of the life work of Dr. William Torrey Harris." 
—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 7.50 


THE CREATIVE MIND 4) HENRI BERGSON 


"This last will and testament of Henri Bergson will be a most welcome introduction 
to a fascinating and elusive realm of thought."—N. Y. Herald Tribune 3.75 


PROBLEMS OF MEN 4) JOHN DEWEY 


“In stature John Dewey towers above the surrounding intellectual landscape. And 
this work is one more evidence of this preeminence." 
—Saturday Review of Literature 5.00 








PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
CANADA GEORGE J. McLEOD Limited, TORONTO 
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Mildred 


RITING, to me,” says Mildred Walker, 

author of a series of regional novels of the 
American Northwest, ‘is one way of living and 
savoring life more deeply: or, as Rebecca West 
says of art, it is ‘a cup in which you can lift life 
to the lips and taste it’—even if the cup is some- 
times a battered tin one.” Miss Walker does her 
writing “between the goings and comings and 
demands of three vigorous children and a doctor 
husband. It must, therefore, be done in small 
pieces of time between the interruptions, but [she} 
realizes that the advantages of writing in the midst 
of a busy but tolerant household far outweigh the 
advantages of any ivory tower.” 

Mildred Merrifield Walker was born on May 2, 
1905, the daughter of Walter Milliken Walker, a 
Baptist minister in Philadelphia, and Harriet Jane 
(Merrifield) Walker. When she was twelve years 
old, she decided, not that she wanted to become 
a writer, but that she already was one. She used 
up all her allowance in sending out stories which 
came back promptly. But she did receive her first 
recognition—a $15 prize in an essay contest on 
fire prevention! That was in 1917. The parsonage 
was a good place for an incipient novelist to be 
growing up in. There, the minister's daughter re- 
members, “we did not live by bread alone but by 
faith and humor, and the spoken and written word 
were vital and thrilling.” 

From high school in Philadelphia the girl went 
to Wells College, where she was encouraged to 
keep on writing by Robert P. Tristram Cofhn. 
There too she ‘learned something of the hazards of 
authorship, when somebody she had described too 
obviously in an essay sued her for libel; and some- 
thing of its rewards when she veceived the Helen 
Zachos English prize. 

For just eleven days, after her graduation from 
Wells College in 1926, Miss Walker taught in the 
Philadelphia public schools. She escaped gladly 
to a selling job “on the aisle’’ in Wanamaker’s 
department store, and from that progressed to the 
advertising department. But any future as a copy 
writer was ended by her marriage in 1927 to Fer- 
dinand Ripley Schemm, a young surgeon who took 
her to a lumbering village in northern Michigan. 

Mildred Walker the aspiring author might well 
have been crushed by Mildred Schemm, the busy 
wife, homemaker, and mother of a daughter and 
two sons. But sturdy Vermont ancestors ‘“‘that it 
will take all my life and all my energy to live up to” 
kept her plugging away at her objective. Her op- 
portunity came when her husband went to the 
University of Michigan to teach in the medical 
school, and she entered the university's graduate 
school. In 1933 she received her M.A. degree, and 
at the same time was awarded the Avery Hopwood 
Prize for her first novel, Fireweed, published the 
following year. 

The life around her is a constituent part of all 
Mildred Walker's novels. She has a keen eye for 
background, whether her theme be the delicate 
diplomacy required of the woman married to a 
physician, as in Dr. Norton's Wife (1938); the 
incipient struggle between the rising prohibition 
forces and the brewery interests, as in The Brewer's 
Big Horses (1940). Miss Walker must be taken 
seriously—not as a ‘woman's novelist’ or as a 
“regional novelist,” but purely as a novelist. 
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MILDRED WALKER 


Both Dr. Norton’s Wife and Winter Wheat 
(1944) were Literary Guild selections. The latter, 
which has been compared to Hamsun’s Growth of 
the Soil, is a “gripping story of human conflicts 
and man’s constant struggle to wrest a living from 
ruthless Nature.” Recently published is The 
Quarry (1947), a novel in which Miss Walker 
has “packed the rich substance of the human drama 
of an individual, a family, and a town.’ The 
author, according to William Soskin in the New 
York Herald Tribune, is completely absorbed in 
the spirit of an era.’’ Mature and intelligent, her 
book is a “consistently entertaining performance.” 

Mildred Walker's other novels are Light from 
Arcturus (1935), and Unless the Wind Turn 
(1941). Miss Walker is not a very prolific writer, 
but in addition to her books she has published 
stories in the American Magazine, Collier's, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and the Woman's Home 
Companion. 

For some time now the, Schemms have lived in 
a village eight miles from Great Falls, Montana, 
where Dr. Schemm practices as a specialist in inter- 
nal medicine. The slender, brown-haired, brown- 
eyed author has indeed the indispensable attributes 
of the successful writer—an observant mind, an 
incisive pen, respect for her language, broad sym- 
pathies, and a warm sense of humor. She refuses 
to describe work in progress—“Who can tell what 
it will be, or whether it will be?’’-—or to keep a 
scrapbook of her reviews, ‘‘lest in my senile seven- 
ties I bore all my children by insisting on showing 
them ‘my clippings.’ ”’ Her seventies will not be 
“senile’—not while she keeps her feet so firmly 
planted on the earth, deals competently with family 
and household duties while she turns out a novel 
on the average of one every other year, and lists as 
her recreations “horseback riding, pack trips, walk- 
ing, reading, and going through the year with the 
changing weather.”’ 

MIRIAM ALLEN DE FORD 
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Definitive Biographies of: 


Blackfan, Kenneth Daniel Hadley, Arthur T. McNary, Charles L 
pediatrician president, Yale U.S. saa 
Bull, Archibald Hilton University McReynolds, 
shipping executive Herrick, Myron T. an 
Cochran, Alexander S. diplomat 
manufacturer & Houghton, mA 
philanthropist publisher _ W. 
Cushing, Harvey Kreger athlete 
brain surgeon h Phelps, William L. 
Faunce, William H. P. scholar 


-~ 





ng executive Skinner, Otis 


, Kate E. M. actor 
philanthropist Smith, Alfred E. 


Unive 
Firest 
s political leader 
Ges — Ring Swanson, Claude A. 
author secretary of the navy 
s 


president, Brown 





eon ar” Lukeman, Augustus Willkie, Wendell L. 
U.S. Army sculptor political leader 


And some 850 others appear in the new Volume XXXII of 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


You will recognize Dr. Blackfan as one of America’s outstanding -pediatricians, 
and Wendell Willkie as one of America’s great statesmen. As the brief list sug- 
gests, White’s Cyclopedia sketches those whose lives contributed to society in many 
fields: church, education, law, arts, politics, sciences. . . 


Other features: 


The National Cyclopedia is not static. Since 1891 it has been a con- 
tinuing publication. Its sources are primarily autobiographical or material 
supplied by kin, associates and close friends, duly weighed. Full-page, 
autographed portraits accompany most biographies. 


In addition to his genealogy and education, the individual’s business, scien- 
tific or professional career and the honors received are recorded in full, 
giving the reader an insight into the man himself. 


The amount of space given each biography corresponds in the opinion of 
the editors to its influence on world events; nearly four pages are devoted 
to Wendell Willkie and nearly three to Alfred E. Smith. 


These are probably some of the reasons why the Wilson Library Bulletin 
said of White services (Current Reference Books, January 1946) : 


“The most comprehensive list of American living and 
dead notables available in any one source.” 





JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY x Publishers »* 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
MEE oe dC (| 
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Complete Texts — 


WORLD WAR Ii PEACE TREATIES 


Current 
History 


The full, official texts of all the post 
war peace treaties will be printed in 
CURRENT HISTORY. The five com- 
pleted treaties with Italy, Finland, 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria ap- 
pear in the current issues. 





FOR READING TODAY 


FOR REFERENCE 
TOMORROW 






The peace treaties themselves 
give the most accurate information 
available of boundary delineations, 
the disposition of territories and 
armaments and all phases of the 
peace settlements. Readers of 
Current History have this com- 
plete information in convenient 
form—Current History's 51,” x 8” 
book-size page. 














Bound volumes of Current History in 
your library are an invaluable source for 
the researcher. Not only does Current 
History print the full, official texts of all 
the completed post-war peace treaties, but 
also libraries with complete bound vol- 
umes have the full text of the Versailles 
treaty, the published agreements of Tehe- 
ran, Cairo, Yalta, Moscow and Potsdam, 
and the disputed sections of the peace 
treaty drafts. 


DOCUMENTS 












ARTICLES «+ 








CHRONOLOGY 


The value of Current History is recognized by thousands of libraries throughout 
the country. Readers appreciate three reference services in one magazine. Each 
month Current History presents articles by famous historians, economists and politi- 
cal scientists, who bring you the results of specialized research. Current affairs 
are discussed each month in authoritative and factual analyses by college professors, 
perhaps the most dispassionate critics of our era. 


The 20-page Chronology is a brief, accurate account of events in all countries of 


the world, designed to give the researcher a key to easily forgotten facts and dates, 
and to give the reader a significant over-all picture of the pattern of world events. 


Indexed in The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 


One Year $3.00 Two Years $5.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. 2031 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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BOOKS WITH A FUTURE 


“Hostile critics of the book are well advised to 
come loaded for bear, for Morgenstern has done 
PEARL what is called documentation to the limit. ,.. This 
provocative and aggressive book may become an 
Hi ‘ RBOR American /’Accuse.”—The New York Sun 
“A contribution to history which, in the light it 
throws about the way one war came to America, 
bee? 2-4 ly ought to have value in the struggle to prevent 


another.”—-NoRMAN THOMAS 
by George Morgenstern “The vast group who merely want the facts on 
$3.00 Pearl Harbor will find it abundantly rewarding 
441 pages, with maps, notcs, in at last blowing the lid off the unholy mess we 
bibliography, index shall never forget.”—-Haro_p J. WEIGAND, The 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Here is a whole great literature which we know 


YEARS of not at all—or only piecemeal. And it could not 


be better revealed than in the selections and 





IRISH renderings chosen here. 1000 Years of Irish 
POETRY Poetry should take its place as one of the indis- 
pensable anthologies in the language.’—BasI 

DAVENPORT, Book-of-the-Month Club 

THE GAELIC AND ANGLO- 

IRISH POETRY FROM “The most inclusive anthology of Irish poetry 
PaGAN TIMES TO ever attempted. ... A most ambitious under- 
THE PRESENT taking and a noteworthy accomplishment, it pro- 


vides a library of all the outstanding poets of 
Ireland for a 1000 years.”—OLiver St. JoHN 
GOGARTY. 


Edited by Kathleen Hoagland 
$5.00 


884 pages, notes and indices 


“Should become compulsory reading in all our 


THE SOIL schools and go on the ‘must’ lists in our li- 
braries.”"—JoHn C, Davis, Farm Editor, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer 
and so: ee Saint 

Every page of this book is filled with practical 

HEALTH knowledge and stimulating ideas and specula- 
tions. It admits a blast of fresh air in a whole 

field of agriculture in a world which suffers 

by Sir Albert Howard from hunger, both in quantity and quality of 


$4.00 food. No one interested in agriculture, in gar- 

dening, in medicine, in economics should be 

320 pages, illustrated and without it.”"—-Louis BroMFIELD in New York 
indexed Times 
ce. 


The Devin-Adair Co. 23 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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FP , The Answer 


to many a librarian's prayer and 
many a reader's request for 
"something short, factual, and 
up-to-date" about Russia . . . 
atomic energy ... China... 
world trade . . . Argentina 
... the peace treaties... . 


Publications of the 


Fereight 
p olicy 


ii 


are prepared by experts in interna- 
tional relations, carefully checked for 
accuracy and objectivity, kept up to 
the minute in content and coverage. 


SPECIAL RATE TO LIBRARIES: 
*The Foreign Policy Bulletin 


weekly interpretation of current develop- 
ments in world affairs. (regular subscrip- 
tion; $4 for 52 issues) 

*The Foreign Policy Reports 


semi-monthly research studies of selected 
issues or problem-areas. (regular sub- 
scription, $5 for 26 issues) 


*The Headline Series 


bi-monthly pamphlets for students and 
laymen on general topics. (regular sub- 
scription, $2 for six issues) 


*ALL THREE FOR $6 instead of $1! 


Dep’t. L. 


The Foreign Policy Association 


22 E. 38th St. New York 16, N.Y. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror's Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinidhs expressed in these columns. ] 





Marion Crawford’s Books 


To the:Editor: 

We have a set of 30 volumes of Marion Craw- 
ford’s books, novels which we would like to give 
away. They are in good condition. All you need 
to pay. is the transportation. 

SISTER M. AGNES, Librarian 
St. Marys Catholic High School 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania 


Brotherhood of Man 


To the Editor: 


Members of the staff of the Newark Public Li- 
brary attended a special film showing in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, of Brotherhood of Man, an 
animated cartoon in color based on the pamphlet 
“Races of Mankind’’ by Ruth Benedict and Gene 
Weltfish. It was produced by United Productions 
of America on the initiative of the UAW-CIO “as 
a contribution to the American people.” 

On the same program, Pare Lorentz, (known for 
his production of the famous documentary film 
The River) of the staff of the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion of the War Department, explained that 
Brotherhood of Man, selected by the War Depart- 
ment to be shown as part of the reorientation 
program in occupied areas, is successful in pre 
senting its serious theme in a very amusing and 
entertaining fashion. Because of this, it is a wel- 
come addition to any school or library program 
on human relations. The Newark Public Library 
booked Brotherhood of Man from Brandon Films 
Inc. (1600 Broadway, New York) to show as part 
of programs in branch libraries and in the Teen 
Corner at the main library, as well as for the staff 
and for the public at large. 

JAMES E. BrYAN, Assistant Director 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library 


Carnegie Library School 
Scholarships 


Carnegie Library School of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology will award several scholarships of 
$300 éach for the year 1947-1948. Recommenda- 
tions of outstanding college graduates from librar- 
ians, faculty members, or vocational counselors 
will be given especial attention. Applications 
should be sent not later than May 1, 1947 to 
Frances H. Kelly, Associate Director, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Oberly Memorial Award 


The Oberly Memorial Award is given every two 
years to that American citizen who compiles the 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture or the 
related sciences. The eleventh award, for 1945- 
1946, will be made in the spring of 1947. Those 
interested in competing for the prize should send 
four copies (either typewritten or printed) to the 
chairman of the committee before April 1, 1947. 
They should be accompanied by a letter which 
states that they are being entered in competition 
for the award. 

W. P. KELLAM, Chairman 
Oberly Memorial Award 
McKissick Memorial Library 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Drexel Scholarships 


The School of Library Science of the Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology will grant three scholarships 
for the academic year 1947-1948. The scholarships 
provide for tuition fees in amounts of $275, $200, 
and $100. The $200 scholarship is the gift of the 
Drexel Library School Association and will be 
awarded to applicants for the course in Special Li- 
brary Service. Applicants for these scholarships 
must be graduates of approved colleges or univer- 
sities and have attained high academic rating. Ap- 
plication should be made to the Dean of the Li- 
brary School, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, 
before May 1, 1947. 


Research Scholarships 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., offers four 
research scholarships of $1,500 each for 1947-48 
at the University of Chicago. These awards are 
open to students: who have Bachelor's degree or 
its equivalent, who are interested in undertaking 
research to improve children’s encyclopedias and 
their utilization. All awards are for three quarters. 
For application blanks and further information 
write, before April 1, 1947, to Frances Henne, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Archives Course 


The third summer training course in the Preser- 
vation and Administration of Archives for custo- 
dians of public, institutional, and business archives 
will be offered by the American University in 
Washington, D.C., with the cooperation of the 
National Archives and the Maryland Hall of Rec- 
ords from July 28 through August 23, 1947. The 
two cooperating agencies will grant to the students 
the privileges of interns for the duration of the 
course. The fee for the entire course, in which 
veterans may enroll under Public Laws 16 and 346, 
will be approximately $40. Detailed information 
may be obtained by writing to Ern.+ Posner, School 
of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, The Ameri- 
can University, 1901 F Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

(Continued on page 476) 
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CHINA’S 
DESTINY 


By CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

with notes and commentary 
by Philip Jaffe 

Unauthorized, unexpurgated, 
unabridged . . . A Book-of-the- 
Month Club Recommendation. 


Ready, $3.50 
ROYAL 
PHYSICIAN 


By JOHN FITZGAY 
author of Royal Twilight 


A novel of love and intrigue in 
18th Century Denmark. 
April, $3.00 


THE NETHERLANDS 
INA 
CHANGING WORLD 


By B. LANDEER 


Postwar reconstruction and co- 
lonial difficulties of one of the 
oldest empires. May, $3.00 


LOVE 
WITHOUT FEAR 


How to Achieve Sex 
Happiness in Marriage 
By DR, EUSTACE CHESSER 


A vital, authoritative book on 
the sex factor in modern mar- 
riage. May, $3.75 


..and these new juveniles 


NORTHWARD 
TO ALBION 


By ROSEMARY SPRAGUE 


























Color and adventure in_ this 
legendary story of Bruttys, 
Prince of Troy, who founded 
Britain. February, $2.50 


HERCULES 
THE GENTLE GIANT 


By NINA SCHNEIDER 


A sparkling tale of young Her- 
cules and the lion. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection 

April, $2.00 


ROY PUBLISHERS 
25 West 45th Street ¢ New York 19 
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“O ne of the biographies 
of any year.” 


—DAanikEt A, POLING, 
Christian Herald 





y ; THE STORY OF 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


GEORGE C. 
MARSHALL 


By Katherine 
Tupper Marshall 


“A remarkable book, re- 
markable in its form, its 
content and its attitude. It 
is particularly remarkable 
in its sincerity and in the 
beauty of character portray- 
al . . . as thrilling as it is 
accurate.”—Merrill Moore, 
Christian Science Monitor 


“A documentary source- 
book for those who want 
to know what manner of 
man General Marshall is.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Illustrated © $3.50 


TUPPER AND LOVE, Inc. 


20 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Scholarships and Assistantships 


Several scholarships and assistantships will be 
available for graduate students in Library Science 
at the University of Illinois for the academic year 
1947-1948. Candidates must hold an A.B. degree 
from an accredited college and a degree or certifi 
cate for the first year of professional study in 
librarianship from an accredited library school 
Applications should be addressed to R. B. Downs, 
Director, University of* Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, maintained 
from the income of an endowment fund established 
by the Alumni Association, provides a stipend of 
$300 for the year and exemption from tuition fees 
Application for this scholarship should be filed no 
later than March 20, 1947. Announcement of the 
award will be made on April 1. 

University scholarships carry a stipend of $350 
and exemption from the payment of the usual tui 
tion. They are open only to candidates who are not 
over thirty years of age at the time when the ap 
pointment is to be made. Applications should be 
filed immediately. Successful candidates will b« 
notified on April 1. 

Assistantships in various departments of the 
University Library and in some departmental |i 
braries will also be available to graduate students 
Three-quarters time appointments require thirty 
hours of work per week and pay a monthly salary 
of $120; half-time appointments require twenty 
hours of work per week and pay a salary of $80 
per month. The length of time required by the 
student to complete the requirements for the M.S 
degree varies with the individual, but usually does 
not exceed two years. Applications should be filed 
as soon as possible and no later than May 1, 1947 
Appointments will be announced on June | 


Western Reserve Courses 


Western Reserve University School of Library 
Science is featuring for this coming summer courses 
in school library service and in public relations 
Basic courses leading to the degree are offered as 
usual. 

A new course to be given is devoted to Graphic 
Media for Use in Library Publicity, to be offered 
by Albert Carl Young, supervisor of public rela 
tions and exhibits of the Cleveland Public Library 
This course will enable students to share in one 
large-scale publicity project. Students will also be 
given individual assignments. Techniques and 
equipment for display and poster making will be 
thoroughly discussed. 

Another aspect of public relations will be han- 
dled in a course in Techniques to be Employed in 
Community Contacts, to be given by Dr. Fern Long, 
supervisor of adult education of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. In this course, techniques of group 
discussion will be studied with actual presentation 
of discussions and forums by the class. Educational 
films will be given especial attention as a technique 
of community contact. The practical demonstra: 
tions connected with the course will include a gréat 
books hour and film forums. 
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S.L.A. Conference 


The 1947 Special Libraries Association conven- 
tion will be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
June 10-13. 


Race Relations Honor Roll 


Twelve Negroes and six white persons were 
named on the New York Public Library’s Honor 
Roll of Race Relations of 1946 as a feature of 
Negro History Week. Each year a nation-wide poll 
is conducted by the Schomburg Collection of Negro 
Literature of the library to determine the twelve 
Negroes who have most distinguished themselves 
during the year, and the six white persons who 
have done the most for the improvement of race 
relations “in terms of real democracy.” No attempt 
is made to rank the names. 


WHITES 


SECRETARY OF THE NAvy, JAMES V. ForrestTAL, for his 
directives abolishing racial segregation in the United States 
Navy. (The most comprehensive of the orders removing 
limitations upon Negro naval personnel was issued Febru 
ary 28, 1946.) 

MARGARET HAtsey, for her book, Color Blind. 

Ex-GOVERNOR ELLIs ARNALL, for his fight for democ- 
racy in Georgia. 

Dr. JAMES H. RODABAUGH, curator of the Ohio State 
Historical Society and director of the Ohio War Commis- 
sion, for gathering and preserving historical records of the 
Negro in Ohio. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, for appointing Professor Walter 
Anderson, the first Negro to head its Department of Music. 
(Incidentally, Professor Anderson is one of the few Negroes 
to head any department in any American college which has 
a predominantly white student body and faculty.) 

ORSON WELLES, for his radio campaign against racial 
and religious bigotry. 


NEGROES 


HON. WILLIAM H. HAstie, for his appointment as gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands, the first Negro to be a regular 
governor of an American state or territory. 

Dr. ALAIN Locke, for his election as president of the 
American Association for Adult Education. 

SHIRLEY GRAHAM, for her biography of Frederick Doug 
lass which won the Julian Messner prize of $6,500 for the 
best book on race relations. 

Levi JACKSON, for his football record at Yale University. 

EMMA CLEMENT, for earning the ‘“‘American Mother of 
1946’" vote, the first Negro mother so designated. 

THE LEGAL STAFF, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, particularly for its 
defense of the Columbia, Tennessee, riot victims. 

Percy GREENE, editor of the Jackson, Mississippi Advo- 
cate, for his assistance in gathering witnesses for the Senate 
Committee investigating election irregularities. 

FRANK YERBY, for his novel, The Foxes of Harrow, 
whose sales exceeded those of any other book ever written 
by a Negro American. 

THE CITIZENS DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE OF GEORGIA, 
for its campaign to bring out the Negro vote. 

CANADA LEE, actor and co-producer, for On Whitman 
Avenue, a Broadway play exposing unfair housing prac- 
tices in the North. 

THE KING COLE TRIO, winner of the vote of popular 
music magazines as having contributed the most to popular 
music during the past year. 

ALFRED D. Brooks, for winning his M.A. degree, being 
adjudged by the American Foundation for the Blind as the 
student who has shown the greatest intellectual improve- 
ment during the year. 
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mellow scholarship 
worn with unusual 


grace.” —Hans KouHN, 


N.Y. Times Book Review 





HISTORY 


A Study of the Interplay of 
Character and History 


By WALLACE NOTESTEIN 





A My 


A historian’s account of 
the evolution of Scot- 
tish national character 

and the historical influences 
that have shaped it. 


“A book to amuse as well as 
instruct. His informal style is 
a delight; his information en- 
cyclopedic. If you have a 
drop of Scottish blood in your 
veins, you will want to read 
this book. And if you are not 
of Scots blood, read it anyway, 
that you may better under- 
stand this lovable but (at 
times) difficult people.”—Ket- 
SEY GUILFOIL, Chicago Tribune 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING—NOW AVAILABLE 


At all bookstores © $4.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Cats, Cats, 
& Cats n 





BY RICE AND GLEASON a 
Cats, cats, cats everywhere! A book loaded [ 
with photographs of all types of cats in the Tk 
= darnedest situations! Full of fascinating cat by 
lore ... for instance, did you know that worshipping cats caused the Egyp- Ch 
tians to lose a great battle? How cat personalities vary? What makes them by 
affectionate, jealous, vain, and utterly baffling? How cats show their intelli- you 
gence by refusing to perform silly tricks? All this and more than one hun- by 
dred pictures too! 
Publication: late March $3.00 128 pages 65s” by 92” = 








A KALEIDOSCOPE OF SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPS (Am 


HISTORICAL TRANSACTIONS (1893-1943) | by 
OF THE SOCIETY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS | 
AND MARINE ENGINEERS Tr 


A Distinctive Volume DE 





. - . . A F by A 

Compiled by over fifty experts. Contains forty-five chapters which present a 
sweeping panorama of fifty years of shipbuilding. 

The first book of its kind ever published. Everyone loves the romance of the AB 
sea and here it is in a non-technical style profusely illustrated. Contains valuable by J 
and interesting information in a popular vein which exists no place else in the J 


written word. 


The completeness of this publication makes it a ‘‘must’’ on every library shelf. The seven 
main divisions of the table of contents are—United States Navy Yards, Special Types of Ci 
Vessels, Private Shipyards, The Navy Department and Naval Vessels, Development and hes | 
History, and Miscellaneous. Y 


Every youth, every adult, who has a yearning for things nautical, will avidly read this 


book. IN 


The Journal “Inland Seas” says “Here is an important and handsomely illustrated book by | 
with a wide appeal... .” 


Order it now. Regular price $7.50, but maximum discount of 20% will be allowed li- TH 
braries and educational institutions. 


THE SOCIETY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND MARINE ENGINEERS 


29 West 39th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


by 
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TWO ON A CONTINENT 
by LILI FOLDES Jan., General, $3.00 


THE WORLD AROUND THE 


MOUNTAIN by ALICE BEAL PARSONS 
January, General, $2.75 


THE BODY IS FAITHFUL 
by ALIS DE SOLA Jan., Fiction, $2.75 


CHILDREN OF VIENNA 
by ROBERT NEUMANN Jan., Fiction, $2.75 


HELL HATH NO FURY 
by LOIS EBY and JOHN C. FLEMING 
January, Mystery, $2.50 


SIX-GUN SHOWDOWN 
by TOM WEST Jan., Western, $2.50 


THE BEAST WITH FIVE FINGERS 


Twenty Tales of the Uncanny 


by WILLIAM FRYER HARVEY 
February, Fiction, $2.50 


THE REDISCOVERY OF MORALS 


with Speciai Reference to Race and Class Conflict 
by HENRY C. LINK, Ph. D. 
Feb., General, $2.50 


THE WILD YAZOO 
by JOHN MYERS MYERS 
February, Fiction, $3.00 


by LILLA VAN SAHER 
March, Fiction, $2.75 


DEADLINE DELAYED 


by Members of the Overseas Press Club of America 


March, General, $3.50 


ABC OF DIVORCE 
by JACQUES BACAL and LOUISE SLOANE 
March, General, $2.00 


(American Mercury Book) 


THE ECHO 


CIDER FROM EDEN 
by NANCY BRUFF March, Fiction, $2.75 


IN A YELLOW WOOD 
by GORE VIDAL March, Fiction, $2.75 


THE FABULOUS CLIPJOINT 
by FREDRIC BROWN 
March, Mystery, $2.50 








THE STORY OF THE FBI 


The Official Picture History of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation by the Editors of LOOK 
with an introduction by J. Edgar Hoover 


April, General, $3.75 


APRIL IN THE BRANCHES 
by GULIELMA F. ALSOP 
decorations by John Shayn April, General, $3.50 


COLUMBIA: Colossus on the Hudson 
by HORACE COON 


Illustrated with photographs 
First book to be published in our College and 
University Series April, General, $4.50 


THE SHAPERS OF AMERICAN 


FICTION, 1798-1947 
by GEORGE SNELL April, General, $3.75 


NEW DAY FOR EVANGELISM 
by AARON N. MECKEL 
(Pulpit Book Club Selection for May) 
April, General, $2.00 


CHAMPAGNE CHOLLY: 


The Life and Times of Maury Paui 
by EVE BROWN April, General, $3.75 


THE STORY OF MRS. MURPHY 
by NATALIE ANDERSON SCOTT 
April, Fiction, $3.00 


WITH FOLDED WINGS 
by STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
May, General, $2.50 


BLOOD MONEY . 


The Story of U.S. Treasury Secret Agents 


by FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY 
May, General, $2.75 


YOUR CAREER IN ADVERTISING 
by DON RIVERS 

With an Introduction by Reginald M. Cleveland, 
Industrial Advertising Manager, New York Times 
Published in Collaboration with Vocational 

Guidance Research May, General, $3.00 


JOURNALISM IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
by PROFESSOR ROBERT W. JONES 
May, General, $7.50 


BEST SPORTS STORIES OF 1946 
Edited by Irving T. Marsh & Edward Ehre 


Illustrated with the Year's Best Sports Pictures 


May, General, $3.00 
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C/D\ ep. wurTon & €0., INt., 300 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. V. 





Saves You Time, Trouble and Nuisance... 











ALUMINUM CONTAINER 







inum 





brush or container every night. 





Holds Gaylo, shellac and lacquer without 
the usual disadvantages of most containers. 
The Gaylord Container—made of fine spun alum- 
has a glass holder for the liquid and a com- 
bination stainless steel wiping bar and brush holder. 
Pistol grip handle acts as support to prevent tip- 
ping. There is no discoloration, rust or corrosion 
generally caused by metal and liquid reaction. 
When the top is in place, the brush does not 
harden .. . nor does the liquid evaporate or crystal- 
lize. As a result, you do not need to wash out the 


The Gaylord Container is handy ... clean... 
practical. Excellent for library and classroom use. 
Maximum capacity is one pint. Price only $5.25, 


transportation charges paid. Brush: 80¢ extra. 


Order now. Only limited quantity available. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


a hele Gio), Fae.) 5) * 











tnprrovements 
SEWING CLAMP 


© 1. Double speed for opening 
and closing clamp. 2. No end 
we al we Rd play on middle jaw. 3. Handle 
a” yi << e is held to the middle of mov- 
9 Xe »> a able jaw by bronze bushing. 
@ 4. Beveled upper inside edges 
Vv on threaded jaws. 5. Guide bars 
fix book position, insure holes 
as far back in margin as pos- 
sible. 6. Dimensions 141%” ca- 
pacity to 4” depth. 


Cat. No. 996 .......- $9.90 





112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS 
82 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN 
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THE HOME BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 
| Classical and Modern Edited by Burton Stevenson 


A newly revised edition of the greatest of all quotation books, with many cor- 
rections and an entirely new section of notable phrases and passages by out- 





j standing world figures in the last decade. $15.00 

: 

| THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 

| OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 

| Edited by Oscar Thompson 

} Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Edited by Nicolas Slonimsky. A 
completely up-to-date edition of the indispensable book for all students of 
music. 2400 pages, on Bible paper, bound for durability. $15.00 

' 


ALL THE BEST IN SOUTH AMERICA 
By Sydney Clark 


Two volumes, one for the East Coast and one for the West Coast, supplanting 
the author’s earlier books and based on new post-war visits to all the South 
American countries. Completely informative and up-to-the-minute. J//ustrated. 

Each $3.50 


| EVERGREEN LAND 
By Nard Jones 


A new portrait of the State of Washington—today and tomorrow. Not a guide 
book so much as a contemporary chronicle of its scenic beauties, its cities, its 
fairs and celebrations, its forests and playgrounds, its resources—and, above all, 
its people. With many photographs. $3.50 


The new EDWIN WAY TEALE edition of 
WALDEN by Henry David Thoreau 


A magnificent new edition, presented by a great present-day naturalist. The 
complete text of Walden, with an extensive general introduction, interpretive 
comments on each chapter, and 142 superb photographs of scenes associated 
with Walden and Thoreau. By EDWIN WAY TEALE, author of THE LOST 
WOODS, NEAR HORIZONS, etc. $5.00 


At all bookstores 


SU 
DODD. MEAD & COMPANY - NEW YORK 
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Can your Binder furnish... 
Treasure- Trove Covers? 


order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up unde: constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 
accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 
specifications. 





Illustration shows spe- 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen 
Library-Bound book. 


Edwin Allen Company ' 


LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 








BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS More and more-librarians and 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, lll. school people recognize the sound 
F business practice of buying Allen 

Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evi- . 


denced by increased orders. 











ILLINOIS 


A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL 


GUIDE | 


The NEW Revised Edition 











¢ New chapters, “Religion in Illinois” and “Illinois in World War II,” 
revised maps and census figures bring ILLINOIS GUIDE up-to-date. 


¢ An entire panorama of Illinois is presented in an admirably simple form 
which delights the student, historian or traveler. 


¢ Included are 27 tours over 6,000 miles of highways and byways to the 
scenic and historically famous spots in Illinois . . . easy to follow on the 
extra large tour map. 


e A “must” book for libraries and schools. 


707 pages 51, x 8% inches 108 illustrations $5.00 


Publishers 
| ACPCLUIRGSG CO.2 oe 
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Books from the 


ZIFF-DAVIS list 














PHOTOGRAPHY IS 
A LANGUAGE 
by JOHN R. WHITING 
General: Non-technical explanation of 


the use of photography in editorial work. 
February 4, $4.00 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN ACTION 
by PHILIP LESLY 


General: Case studies of successful Public 

Relations Programs by a leading expert 

in the field. March 14, $3.50 
* 


TREASURY OF 
GAMBLING STORIES 
Edited by ROBERT K. BRUNNER 
Forty stories running the gamut of emo- 


tions and moods of gambling. 
Already published, $3.00 


. 
DESIGN: 
A Laboratory Manual 
by JANET K. SMITH 
Technical: Further explanation of funda- 
mentals of art design for student and 


layman. By the author of DESIGN: An 
Introduction. June 30, $4.00 


HOW TO HOLD 
AN AUDIENCE 
WITHOUT A ROPE 
by JOSH LEE 
General: A witty and penetrating discus- 
sion in the art of influencing others by 


what you say and the way you say it. 
May 6, $3.00 





GOLDEN BOOK 
OF CAT STORIES 
Edited by ERA ZISTEL 
Thirty-two fascinating stories with cats as 
the central theme. A delightful anthology. 
Already published, $3.00 


MANUAL OF 
AMERICAN DIALECTS 
by LEWIS H. 
and MARGUERITE S. HERMAN 
Technical: Companion volume to ‘‘Man- 
val of Foreign Dialects’ for all engaged 
in any radio, motion picture or theater 
work. March 28, $6.00 
7 


FACES OF DESTINY 
(Portraits by Karsh ) 
by YOUSUF KARSH 
General: 75 portraits of world notables 
by this celebrated photographer with his 


own incisive comment. 


e February 4, $5.00 


LINCOLN’S OTHER MARY 


by OLIVE CARRUTHERS 
and GERALD Mc MURTRY 


An engrossing, beautifully written book, 
the story of the part played by Mary 
Owens in Lincoln's life. A significant ad- 
dition to Lincolniana. 

Already published, $2.50 








WEE 4% DAVIS 


185 N. WABASH AVE., A’ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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A Valuable 

a a Reference 
E Book 

50 Year Index (1893-1943) to the 

Transactions of The Society of 


Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers 





The Transactions of the Society contain a vast 
store of valuable information which has been con- 
tributed by leading authorities in naval architecture 
and marine engineering. For these subjects, they 
constitute an encyclopedia of great value for refer- 
ence. They include extensive researches, analyses of 
various problems, and organized data which are 
frequently referred to for practical use. 

All subject matter of sufficient importance in both 
papers and discussions is indexed. The references 
and cross references are given in several ways and in 
sufficient detail so that the desired subject can be 
found quickly by the average user. 

Thus, the index is a key, which quickly opens to 
all the valuable information in the Transactions, and 
makes readily accessible the useful subject matter 
ond Sepestam details which otherwise would not be 
avaliable. 


THIS BOOK SHOULD BE ON EVERY LIBRARY'S 
REFERENCE SHELF. PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


Order Direct From 


THE SOCIETY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND 
MARINE ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














Special Library 


Resources 
VOLUME Il 


“Special Library Resources,” Volume 
II, surveys 843 libraries in 25 states, 
containing over 49 million books, 6 
million pamphlets, 2 million maga- 
zines, 17 thousand neswpapers, and 
29 thousand drawers of vertical file 
material. Volume III, containing in- 
formation about 800 more special li- 
braries and Volume IV, the cumula- 
tive index, will be published in 
March and April, 1947. Arranged 
geographically. Organization and sub- 
ject indexes. Planographed. 644 pages. 
May 1946. 


Price: Vol. I, $6.20. Vol. 2-4, $22.90 
Complete set, 1-4, $29.10 


SpeEcIAL LisRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 E. 10th Street, New York 3 











Announcing the 
SEVENTH REVISED 
Edition of 


CHILD CARE 
and 


TRAINING 


by Marion L. Faegre 
and John E. Anderson 


Testifying to the excellence 
of this now classic study of 
child care and behavior is its 
widespread use by parents, 
doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
students. 

CuHitp CARE AND TRAINING 
is used in over three hundred 
high schools and over one hun- 
dred and sixty colleges, uni- 
versities, junior colleges, and 
teachers’ colleges as a text. It 
is also used in schools of nurs- 
ing and adult education groups. 

This seventh edition in- 
cludes important new facts 
and theories about child care 
and behavior, up to date read- 
ing lists for parents, students, 
and recommending reading for 
children. 

Marion L. Faegre is con- 
sultant in parent education, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, and 
was formerly assistant profes- 
sor of parent education at the 
University of Minnesota’s In- 
stitute of Child Welfare. John 
E. Anderson is the director of 
this Institute, and a recognized 
authority on child behavior. 


Price, $3.25 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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NEW 
CRAFT BOOKS 


USE OF NATIVE CRAFT 


MATERIALS Shanklin 


Project ideas illustrated with some of 
the best drawings and photographs ever 
made for such a book. All steps in 
weaving or braiding of fibrous materials, 
forming and firing of clay, and making 
simpler projects. Contains examples of 
work by Marie Martinez who is con- 
sidered the best potter of the southwest. 
Jacketed, size 514,” x 81/4”, 130 pages, 
June. Probably $3.00. 


DIPLOMA ENGROSSING 


Loomis 


A book for beginners, giving the 
complete range of strokes that must be 
mastered for Old English lettering, 
broken down into units and then assem- 
bled into letters of the alphabet. In- 
cludes examples of finished diplomas and 
scrolls, applying flourishes, and variations 
of style that can be developed. Jacketed, 
size 61/4,” x 91/,”, 64 pages, late spring. 
Probably $1.50. 


THE PARTY TABLE Powers 





PALMETTO BRAIDING AND 
WEAVING Cooke & Sampley 


One ‘of the finest contributions ever 
made to American craft lore. Patterns of 
mats, bags, hats, baskets, etc., for one of 
the most useful crafts now available in 
book form. Based on the use of the 
palmetto leaf but equally applicable to 
other materials, such as corn husks, straw, 
or reeds, which are discussed. Jacketed, 
size 644” x 9”, 125 pages, early spring. 
$2.75. 


CANDLEMAKING Klenke 


Rich in historical and human-interest 
lore on candles, and complete in de- 
scription of methods and materials for 
making plain or ornamental, dip or 
molded. 62 illustrations. Gives com- 
plete equipment details for coloring, 
scenting, snuffers, candlesticks, etc. 
Jacketed, size 514” x 814”, 80 pages. 
$2.00. 


Suggestions and ideas galore for the table covering, centerpieces, novelties, and 
favors. Mostly paper projects with a “‘party twist.” Ideas for seasonal motifs, a section 


on “Party Lore’ and such delightful features as the Jack Horner 
centerpiece. Jacketed, size 634” x 774”, 164 page. 


THE MANUAL ARTS P 
237 N. Monroe PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS tase 


ie and the Village 


A.L.A. listed $3.00. 


Order Today 
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Recent Successes ' 
from 


PRENTICE-HALL 











Barabbas 


By EMERY BEKESSY ® A magnificent story of the time 
ot Jesus, based on the endless conflict of love and hate. 
"A vivid, evocative novel.""—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


The Miracle of the Bells 


RUSSELL JANNEY ® The inspiring best-selling nove 


w which the Philadelphia Inquirer calls: ‘A book which } 
achieves remarkable power . . . it is almost impossible to 
put it down." 


Educational Sociology 


By FRANCIS J. BROWN ® The first study of postwar 
education as a socia! force. Here is a realistic view of 
education's place in society—one that squarely meets to- 
day's problems. 


Contemporary Social Problems 


By Harold A. Phelps ® A vividly written, authoritative 
work that reinterprets the social maladjustments common 
to every age in the light of the latest research findings. 


Oral Reading 


By LIONEL G. CROCKER and LOUIS M. EICH ® This 
new book is intended to help students read aloud effec- 
tively. Understandable instructions on technique are com- 
bined with carefully chosen materials for practice. 


REAL ESTATE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
Third Edition 


By PHILIP A. BENSON and NELSON L. NORTH ®@ A brand-new 
page-by-page revision of the work which the Bankers’ Monthly calls 
“A standard guide to the best methods of procedure." 








Send for your approval copies 


& PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Documentary information from every 
corner of the earth is at your fingertips on 
Microfilm. In the Spencer Microfilm Reader 





this material may be read as conveniently as a book. 
Based on a careful study by the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning, the reader is unusually simple, practical, 
and efficient. It consists of an opaque screen, shadow box, and 
high quality projector which produces a brilliant, sharp, and un- 
distorted image. 
The Spencer Microfilm Reader accom- 








modates long or short lengths of 


35mm or 16mm microfilm atI5\X. 
It is low priced and available 
for immediate delivery. 
For literature write 


; Dept. P91. 


American @ Optical 
COMPANY 

Scientific Instrument Division 

Buffalo 15, New York 


antjacturcrs Y yf fie SPENCER <(ieniiiic Gustrwuments 
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MODERN binding methods 
plus a new binding location 


provide efficient service. 


TRADITIONAL standard of 


quality provides a craftsman- 
ship in binding that is based 
on 44 years of experience. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 














NEW 


and USED 
TEXT-REFERENCE 


BOUGHT and SOLD 












SAVE 
25% to 50% 


Select books from our 
FREE 100-page catalog 
and supplementary lists. 
More than 50,000 titles. 
TO SELL — send us list 
of any books you may 
have for sale or 


exchange. 


ESTABLISHED 
1902 
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Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ............... 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 

ED  DAGR Ga AGES Ebaaiecdasscetesese 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 

BT GE never csc cc ence 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .............. 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 
ne & TOOLMAKERS Handy 

SRE RA re 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary eusenees 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ......... 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book . 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book .......... 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN ........... 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 

ORES eo FO ey 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 

(4 vols.) 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 

(4 vols.) 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS .............. 
po Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRI- 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 


Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ............... 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 
Volume. Vols. |, Il, Hl, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VIN, 
IX, X, Xl, Xl. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET 





NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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ONLY VGM BOOKS OFFER ALL 
THESE UNIQUE FEATURES 


Written by recognized authorities in individual fields 
Specific vocational reading materials 


Designed for student reading 

Useful for teachers and counselors 

Contain the latest occupational information 

Cover new fields never before comprehensively discussed 

Supplemented by lists of approved schools, bibhensaniles: glossaries, job 
sources, information sources, trade papers, and other helpful features 
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Add to these features the fact that librarians, educators, and guidance authorities 
throughout the country are using these books to guide young people effectively, 
and you too will want to order these books and make them available to those who 





F need them. 
F 
TITLES NOW AVAILABLE 
OPPORTUNITIES IN ACTING OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE 
by Frank Vreeland by Sam Shulsky 
OPPORTUNITIES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS OPPORTUNITIES IN TRAVEL 
by Shepard Henkin by Don Short 
t OPPORTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM OPPORTUNITIES IN MARKET RESEARCH 
by Elias E. Sugarman by John H. Platten, Jr. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN RADIO OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPORT 
by Jo Ranson and Richard Pack by Albert L. Abkarian 
OPPORTUNITIES IN FREE-LANCE WRITING OPPORTUNITIES IN FASHION 
by Hazel Carter Maxon by Alida Vreeland 
OPPORTUNITIES IN ARCHITECTURE OPPORTUNITIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
by William Thorpe by Suzanne Conn 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HORTICULTURE 
by C. Owen Brantley 


SEND FOR 5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COPIES 


EACH MANUAL IS PRICED AT $1.00 


Special Discounts To Libraries, Schools, and Guidance Organizations 


cm 


Other New Books In Preparation 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, Inc. 


45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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CORNELL BOOKS 
FOR HOBBYISTS 


AIRPLANE MODEL BUILDING 
By Gene Johnson 


A handicraft book on the nation’s 
No. 1 hobby. AIRPLANE MODEL 
BUILDING begins at the beginning. 
It does not take for granted that 
the reader has a great amount of 
knowledge of the subject. It tells 
how to select tools and materials; 
how to cut, shape and assemble the 
various parts; how to cover and 
shape the assembled model. Every 
operation is clearly explained, step 
by step. Many detailed line draw- 
ings are included. Directions are 
given for building many types of 
models. A three-sheet insert gives 
full scale plans for building 13 
popular plane models. 


Listed by A.L.A. Booklist 
$3.00 


SHIP MODEL BUILDING 
By Gene Johnson 


A book for those who have never 
built a model, or who have been 
scared off by complicated plans and 
instructions. 730 illustrations make 
every step clear. $2.50 


THE HOW OF THE 
HELICOPTER 
By Alfred H. Stevens, Jr. 


Illustrated by Ernest Stock with a 
message from IGOR SIKORSKY 


Tells how helicopters were invented 
.. . how they fly and are flown .. . 
how they are used today .. . how 
they may be used tomorrow. 


Cornell Maritime Press 


241 West 23rd St., New York Ii, New York 
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Are You Sure ,.. 


are able to give new pamphlets 
the consideration they deserve? 


Many more, valuable, current 


studies appear in this form each 


month than can possibly be ap- 
praised by the average library. 





VERTICAL FILE 
— CATALOG 


he Vertical File Service Cat- 

alog is a monthly descriptive 
list of some 400 new pamphlets. 
The index is an alphabetical list 
of titles, but the pamphlets are 
grouped under subjects in the 
main body of the Catalog. Here 
they are described and all neces- 
sary details for ordering are 
given. Although in many cases 
large sums are spent on editorial 
research, approximately 30° of 
the items are free and the re- 
mainder pamphlet-priced. The 














Catalog is 
y your insur- 
ance against 
The Vertical File overlooking 
Service was estab- | valuable ma- 
lished in April 1932. sorial 
It is now used regu- —e 
larly and regarded 
: A postcard 
as a permanent ref- 
: will bring 
erence tool in more . 
than 2450 libraries. a 
and rate 





THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave. New York 52 
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Best Plays 
of the Modern 


American Theatre 


SECOND SERIES 
Edited by JOHN GASSNER 








17 complete plays, ‘ : : 
including * Uniform nse the a 20 _— Plays, ~ _— 
new series of plays by the foremost playwrights of our 
we GO8h vETEDAY time, from Lillian Hellman and Philip Barry to John Van 
%& DREAM GIRL Druten and Tennessee Williams. Each play is complete, 


Wk THE GLASS MENAGERIE and exactly as performed on Broadway. With a thorough 
se THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE survey of the American drama, 1939-1946; biographical 
and 13 others and other data. Just published, $3.50 





NEW AUGMENTED EDITION 


Evropean Theories of the Drama 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT ON THE AMERICAN DRAMA 
Edited by BARRETT H. CLARK 


¥ An established classic; a must for students of the theatre. Great 
writings on dramatic technique from Aristotle to Shaw, in a new 
edition with an American supplement by George Jean Nathan, Eugene 
O'Neill, etc. “The indispensable book.”—John Mason Brown. 

Just published, $3.75 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Published, and mailed to 
a record number of sub- 
scribers— 


United States 
Cumulative Book 


Auction Records, 
1940-45 


The 583 American book auction sales of 
the war years have been compressed into 
a record and unique volume of 2,160 
pages. About 150,000 complete entries 
include every sale of $3 or more in all 
recognized auction houses. Further 
reference to the 24 serial and four 
bound previous issues is unnecessary, 
because this new edition is a complete 
cumulation in one master alphabet. 


Entries have been completely re-edited 
by S. R. Shapiro, the well-known New 
York bibliographer; important questions 
have been checked with specialists. 


The dates of given sales are keyed to 
identify the year and even approximate 
time of year immediately. Entries are 
complete, including note of anonymity, 
editors, binding, illustrations, issue, in- 
cunabula numbers. Pseudonyms, press- 
es, illustrators, periodical contributions, 
association items and other relevant en- 
tries are cross-referenced. 


The incredible scope and comparative 
price possibilities of 150,000 entries 
are suggested in a 16-page analysis of 
967 consequential authors, an analysis 
that has been sent to every library. 
Write for your copy. 


An extensive review in the Subscription 
Books Bulletin (Jan. 1945) finds U. S. 
Cumulative Book Auction Records ‘‘emi- 
nently useful”. 


The book is printed on 50% rag paper, 
bound in buckram. It is a tight octavo, 
very stout but tenable in one hand. 


$40. 


A few copies specially 
thumb-indexed $50 


Order through booksellers or the 
Publishers: 


WANT LIST 
THE BOOK TRADE WEEKLY 


95 Broad st. New York 4, N. Y. 

















You asked for it.... 


here it is—— 





Ready to help make 
Your publicity effective ! 


Completely revised, this third edi- 
tion includes a section on school |i- 
brary, a practical publicity calendar, 
and a greatly enlarged bibliography. 


Contents include helpful suggestions 
on such problems as: 


BUDGET TACTICS 
TALKS BY STAFF MEMBERS 
GETTING INTO PRINT 
REPORTS, LISTS, BOOKMARKS 
POSTERS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 
EXHIBITIONS 
LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS 
PICTURES 
PUBLICITY RECORDS 
SCHOOL BOARD, FACULTY,STUDENTS 
PUBLICITY ROUTINES 


The author is editor of the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN and is a well 
known speaker on public relations 
and publicity at library schools, meet- 
ings, and classes in various parts of 
the country. 


Publicity Primer 


Attractively printed in two colors, 
third edition, 103 pages, $! 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue—New York 52 
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Visible Numbering Machine, 
Cat. No. 1904.2. You see 
the number before printing! 


Multi-Newspaper File, Cat. No. 
1404. It easily holds several 
average newspaper issues. 


The New LB Catalog 
Shows a Complete Line of Supplies 


— 
‘ 
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It pictures a complete line of top-quality supplies and helpful 
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tools which make library work easier and more efficient. 


It lists hundreds of items in alphabetical classification —from 
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accession books to wood files. You will easily find any item 
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you desire, and the photographs, prices, and exact specifica- 
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tions quickly give you all necessary information. 


Our 70 years of experience in assisting librarians everywhere 


2 


is at your service through this catalog. You will find it inval- 


vable in your everyday work as well as your planning for 
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the future. 
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Why not get your copy now? Just ask your nearest Remington 
Rand office or write to us. 


Orders Now Shipped Within 24 Hours Of Receipt At Warehouse! 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
eminglon Rand 


Card Sorter, Cat. No. 1961. 
Invaluable for all kinds of 


315 FOURTH AVE + NEW YORK 10 4 
card separations. 
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OW anyone with a reason- 
H able degree of curiosity 

gets along without an en- 
cyclopedia (meaning Compton’s, 
of course) is beyond my com- 
prehension. Recently I spent five - = 
weeks in Arizona, and every day I missed 
my books. 


Horseback riding is my favorite out- 
of-door sport and southern Arizona has 
such wonderful trails that we rarely took 
the same ride twice. The plant life of 
the desert was all new to me. No one 
at the ranch knew much about the various 
cacti, palms, mesquite, and other native 
trees and shrubs. 


We made frequent trips to Tucson and 
Nogales, Mexico, saw the Tumacacori and 
the San Xavier Missions. Every day we 
had discussions about some historic spot— 
when it was founded and by whom. 
Everyone had an idea but no definite in- 
formation. We even had an argument 
one night about the spelling of jodhpur 
and where the name originated! Even the 
ranch dictionary couldn't tell us that! 


Every one of our questions could have 
been answered in a jiffy by Compton's. 
So while I was in Arizona I had fun, and 
after I got back I learned about Arizona. 
And the next time I go, I am going to 
ship a set of Compton’s along with my 
boots and other necessities. 


CL 
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OWBOYS and their peculiar 
type of philosophy have 
t always been a delight to 


me, and our head wrangler, Tom- 
mie, was not disappointing. Like 


>=————_ most real cowboys who daily ride 


alone in the open spaces, Tommie thought 
a lot and talked little. And like most 
cowboys, he talked lazily with an inflec- 
tion which is much like a Texas drawl. 


Tommie took most of the dudes as a 
part of the day’s work—took them about 
as he took the country I would say. Some 
he liked—others like coyotes and cat's- 
paw, he just tolerated and didn’t let them 
And besides he had 
secret places to which he withdrew when 


worry him much. 


the dudes were too much for him. One 
night at dinner we were talking about the 
day’s ride which had been an especially 
beautiful one. “Yes,” drawled Tommie, 
“it was a purty ride.” Then, “I know lots 
of purty rides. Some are so beautiful tha. 
I don’t take anybody—just keep them for 
myself.”’ 


Last night when I was worrying about 
the scarcity of good modern novels, 
plays, paintings, and music, I remembered 
Tommie’s remark. Perhaps there are hun- 
dreds of creative geniuses who will just 
keep their ideas and enjoy them all by 
themselves until the public recovers from 
its restless postwar mood and become more 
appreciative ; 


L. J. L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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What Can You Do about Public Relations?’ 


By Harold P. Levyt 


A FEW months ago, a storybook called 

The Plain Princess made its appearance. 
It was written by Phyllis McGinley, who is 
perhaps a good deal better known as a con- 
tributor to the New Yorker than as the author 
of juvenile fare. But this time Miss McGin- 
ley turned out a fairy tale—in modern dress, 
to be sure, modern even to the public rela- 
tions nugget to be found in its pages. 


Now, in this story the royal family had a 
problem—which is pretty much where all of 
us start. Theirs took the form of a princess 
with an upturned nose and a downturned 
mouth, whose manner was so unattractive 
that almost nobody liked her. Which made 
the princess very unhappy and worried her 
family no end. So, as a last resort, the king 
took things in hand and wrote an advertise- 
ment for the newspapers, offering a purse of 
gold to “anyone capable of transforming a 
plain young lady into a beautiful young 
lady.” But, the ad concluded: ‘Results must 
be guaranteed. Those failing will lose their 
heads.” 


And Miss McGinley’s story goes on to say: 


That wasn’t a very tactful advertisement, it must 
be confessed, for the King had thought it up him- 
self without consulting his Royal Board of Public 
Relations. And for a week no one came forward 
to seek the reward, since, naturally, few persons 
wanted to risk having their heads cut off. 


* Address before the New England Library Association, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, October 19, 1946. 

+ Director of Public Relations, Commission on Com- 
munity Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress, 


New York City. 


MARCH 1947 


So much for details of Esmeralda, the plain 
and unhappy princess. But there are two 
guideposts for us in this little tale. The first 
is a general warning against poor public re- 
lations techniques such as the king used in 
his advertisement. Neither king nor any one 
of us can expect to build good will by scaring 
the wits out of those whose friendship we 
want and need—whether we do it by threat- 
ening decapitation, or by posting stiff warn- 
ings that demand SILENCE in the library, or 
by carelessly allowing the notion to go its 
merry way that librarians are indeed very 
sober people. 


The second guidepost takes the form of 
assurance that the concept of public relations 
is fixed in the popular mind. Of course, evi- 
dence to this effect has been building up all 
around us. For example, newspapers have 
used the term without a ripple ever since the 
war period when the armed forces took to 
issuing communiqués through public rela- 
tions officers. We know, too, how within 
the past decade or so American business “‘dis- 
covered” public relations, and social agencies, 
government bureaus, public libraries, and 
even churches followed close behind. Many 
of us are aware of the emergence in this field 
of professional-minded organizations, includ- 
ing your own Library Public Relations Coun- 
cil, But when a board of public relations can 
be woven into a fairy tale, with never a worry 
that the juvenile reader will understand its 
implications . . . when, in short, the public 
relations director achieves storybook rank on 
a par with the legendary and venerable 
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dragon . . . the evidence is conclusive. Pub- 
lic relations has arrived—and there are many 
things we should do about it. 


Although public relations has entered the 
language as a descriptive term, there still is 
a good deal to be known about public rela- 
tions as a process. That is not surprising 
when we consider that as a specialized func- 
tion it is barely twenty-five years old. There 
may be comfort for the librarian who has 
been struggling with problems of what-to-do 
and how-to-do-them to know that the uncer- 
tainties are not all on the side of the non- 
technician. Stephen Fitzgerald’s impatient 
challenge in the summer 1946 Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly under the title, “Public Rela- 
tions: A Profession in Search of Profes- 
sionals,” is a case in point. 

But there is abundant information today 
about public relations. And it adds up to the 
reassuring conclusion that there is nothing 
mysterious in the whole process. 

Good public relations do not simply hap- 
pen. They are the product of careful planning 
and diligent effort. Nor is public relations an 
extra responsibility to be taken care of be- 
tween the hours of two and five o'clock on 
Mondays and Thursdays, or in the fall of the 
year but not the summer. Public relations is 
an integral part of library operation—just as 
it is an integral part of running a department 
store or a railroad system. It is all the things 
you do to build friendship and good will for 
your library, to establish better understanding 
of the cultural and educational services your 
library provides, to see that books do not be- 
come fixtures on your shelves but are used 
and enjoyed by increasing numbers of read- 
ers, and, finally, to make—and keep—your 
library a community institution. Such is the 
foundation of your public relations program. 


More than Service 


Are there those who urge that the way to 
good library public relations lies mainly in 
quiet and efficient service to the community ? 
The answer to this proposition is, at best, 
qualified. Good library service is good public 
relations, and good public relations is good 
library service—but more, too. The New 
York Public Library knows out of sad ex- 
perience that despite all its invaluable services 
and good intentions, its work is handicapped 
by unsolved public relations problems. The 
library has countless friends. But it has failed 
to crack the problem of getting money 
enough out of the city’s budget to pay for 
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seriously needed books, staff, and buildings 
without which it cannot serve adequately. 


We learn from the library’s Joint Com- 
mittee of Staff Organizations that the New 
York Public Library, instead of spending 
twenty cents per capita for books, as other 
large cities do, has had to get along on three 
cents per capita. Instead of matching or 
topping the salaries paid to librarians in 
numerous other cities, New York's midget- 
sized salary scale of $1,740 to $2,340 for pro- 
fessional librarians has made it difficult to 
induce workers to join the staff at all, so 
much so that in recent months 76 of the 
city’s branch libraries have been closed part 
time for lack of personnel. 


Such problems reach beyond the scope of 
good library service. Something more must be 
added to help solve them. Perhaps that means 
friendly cultivation of the city’s budget- 
makers. Perhaps it means supplying them 
with information about the library's opera- 
tions and needs, not only at budget-making 
time but year round. Perhaps it means work 
of various kinds to recruit the willing support 
of agencies, organizations, and individuals 
in order that they will form a strong body 
of public opinion willing to speak up for the 
library and its needs. If the question arises 
whether such cultivation is the business of a 
tax-supported institution, I believe the answer 
is an unqualified “yes.” 


Some of you may recall the brief but 
spirited controversy in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin a few months ago that pointed up 
the two sides to this very issue. A librarian 
from Wisconsin began by insisting (Wilson 
Library Bulletin, November 1945) that li- 
brarians have an educational job to do in 
order to overcome public apathy toward the 
library profession. So few people know how 
hard the librarian works and how much she 
accomplishes for the common good, said the 
writer, that library appropriations and li- 
brarians’ peace of mind are hit about equally 
hard. The answer, she concluded, is that: 
“We must strive to educate the public to 
appreciate our profession.” To which a li- 
brarian from New York State made indignant 
reply (January 1946). Said she: “To me a 
librarian should be happy serving her com- 
munity, no matter how little thanks or appre- 
ciation she receives... . The enjoyment she 
will receive from a job well done will 
suffice. . . .” 

Personally, I agree with the librarian from 
Wisconsin. I believe that opinion is steadily 
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growing in favor of the do-something-about- 
our-public-relations school of thought. 

Slowly but surely the realization is taking 
hold in this country that responsibility for 
creating good public relations is an obliga- 
tion that belongs to public service agencies. 
As long ago as 1937 (which is long in terms 
of public relations as we know it today), the 

te legislature of Pennsylvania wrote pro- 
ision for a public relations service into the 
aw that created the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance. The law specified 
that the agency shall “cause to be published 
for the information of the public’ virtually 
everything that should enable the people of 
the state to keep informed of its operations. 
Such legal recognition is not yet common, 
but it is a straw in the wind. 

Indeed, there are three main areas in the 


operation of any organization serving the | 


people. One is program —the reason for 
being; the second is administration—general 
management ; the third is public relations— 
the composite of all the ways and means of 
creating understanding and good will. Not 
only do all three count importantly in achiev- 
ing the objectives of the public library, but 
each plays upon and modifies the other. 


Many Publics 


As we turn to ways and means of carrying 
out our public relations operations, let's 
underscore this point: there is no homogene- 
ous “‘general public.’ There are publics, each 
with its special interests that merit special 
attention. 

Librarians give recognition to this way of 
looking at the public at large when they 
establish different departments for different 
groups of readers. Thus, children go to one 
section for their books, adults to another. 
Books on engineering are grouped where en- 
gineering-minded readers can find them. So 
with books on music, technology, the drama. 
In larger libraries, of course, there are spe- 
cially qualified librarians to take care of the 
needs of various segments of the public. 

So, as step number one, identify your pub- 
lics and classify them according to their im- 
portance to you (or perhaps your importance 
to them). This deserves your careful atten- 
tion, for none should be overlooked and none 
underrated. Perhaps there are only a dozen 
lawyers in your town, while twenty or more 
women’s clubs carry on regular activities, 
each with a membership of 100 or more. 
Yet, the legal group may assume importance 
out of all proportion to its numbers and be- 
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come a public at least as deserving of atten- 
tion as the 2,000 club women—especially 
(and don’t let this realistic note faze you) 
especially since lawyers are in a position to 
recommend worthy endowments to their 
clients. In any case, remember to mail your 
annual report to the lawyers on your list. 
Keep them posted on new books and pam- 
phlets that will interest them professionally. 
Much the same kind of friendly considera- 
tion should be shown to other professional 
groups who are in a position not only to enjoy 
the library themselves, but to create favorable 
public opinion for it. 

Another point about publics: they are not 
static; their importance to you may change 
from time to time, and the attention you give 
to any one may thus vary with changing 
circumstances. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Assistance, which I mentioned earlier, has 
followed a practice that offers a good ex- 
ample. Very early in its career, the depart- 
ment drew up its list of publics and deter- 
mined that one of the most important was 
the state legislature — which controls both 
budget and general policy. The department's 
public relations unit thereafter took care to 
supply all members of the legislature with 
copies of monthly bulletins, weekly statistical 
reports, and selected news releases. These 
were mailed year round to their homes 
throughout the state, and for the most part 
it was routine. But the pace often quickened. 
For instance, when the legislature convened 
in regular or special session, a member of 
the department's staff was assigned as legis- 
lative representative. His duty was to spend 
time with the lawmakers, to counsel them on 
department policy and procedure, and to 
assist in shepherding through the legislature 
any bills of particular concern to the state 
agency. Many political leaders came to ap- 
preciate such service. 


Certainly, your city officials, such as the 
mayor, councilmen, and others can comprise 
one of your important publics. Perhaps their 
names should be on the mailing list for your 
news bulletin, if any. You might turn out a 
mimeographed memorandum at intervals to 
provide them background information on 
things they ought to know about their li- 
brary. Perhaps they would appreciate it if 
you would keep them posted on favorable 
developments in the library program so that 
they can make reference to them in public. 


But whatever you do, keep your publics 
informed. There is no better prescription for 
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healthy public relations than a flow of useful 
information. Tell what you stand for, what 
you are doing, why you do it. Describe some 
of your behind-the-scenes operations. In 
other words, give your publics a sense of 
identification with your library; help them 
to appreciate it as their own. 

There also is an important corollary to 
this rule, which is: Do not stop with telling; 
do some asking, too. In other words, find 
out from your publics what they know of you 
and your services and what they think of 
them. It will provide invaluable guidance to 
your public relations program and oftentimes 
save you from talking mainly to your own 
point of view under the impression that you 
are being very convincing to others. Your 
resources for such opinion-tapping run all 
the way from asking across the desk what a 
patron thinks of a book to carrying out com- 
munity-wide polls under expert management. 


Special Publics 


I have so far indicated the nature of pub- 
lics, or audiences, as I see them. Perhaps it 
will help further to clarify this phase of your 
public relations program if we list a number 
of publics of special importance to you. This 
line-up is not intended to be complete: 

1. The inside group of your library, which in- 

cludes: 

a. Staff, 

b. Board, and 

c. Committees 
2. Users of the library. They, in turn, divide 

into at least two groups: 

a. Adults and 

b. Children 
3. Civic and welfare organizations, including 

luncheon and business clubs, service clubs, 

women’s clubs, labor unions, racial and re- 
ligious organizations, veterans’ groups, social 
agencies, parent-teacher groups, and others. 

4. Schools, colleges, and other educational in- 
stitutions. 

5. Public officials, employers, lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, social workers, and other key opin- 
ion makers. 

6. The man on the street, including the fellow 
who thinks of the library mainly as a public 
building of very little concern to himself. 

7. Informational media, including press, radio, 
and others. 


I would like to emphasize staff, because 
I feel that there are few groups more in 
need of sound public relations cultivation 
and more consistently overlooked. The em- 
ployees of your library are the main point of 
contact with the world you work in, and the 
safest bet is to be sure that every one is 
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equipped to speak and to act with the assur- 
ance that comes of knowing your objectives, 
methods, ideals, and foibles. Whether your 
staff totals less than ten or more than a thou- 
sand, it is a major public and ought to be 
treated that way. 

Of course, there are many ways of going 
about it, and most of them are old and fa- 
miliar friends of yours—the staff conference, 
for instance, the real talk-it-over conference. 
Then there are staff committees: committees 
on book selection and labor-management, for 
example. Circulate memoranda to the staff 
to keep up a flow of organizational informa- 
tion. Find out about the friction points 
they are the rules and procedures that your 
people don’t quite understand—and clarify 
them. Use bulletin boards and make them 
so interesting that people wi// look at them. 


- Get out a staff bulletin. See to it that staff 


members understand the assignments and rfe- 
sponsibilities of all other staff members. 
Especially, get them thinking about the pub- 
lic relations side of the job. 

There is a very nice example of success- 
ful staff collaboration that happened at the 
New York Public Library in the spring of 
1946 when the conviction started to take 
hold among members of the staff that the 
library's over-all services needed improve- 
ment—and so, very much, did its relations 
with its various publics. That led before long 
to a real talk-it-over meeting attended by 
some twenty-five staff representatives, drawn 
from all ranks. Before that meeting ended, 
they had hammered out a draft of a five-year 
plan of library development. Copies circu 
lated among all 900 members of the library's 
staff, with requests for criticisms and sugges- 
tions. And they came. Each of the city’s 
branch libraries held staff meetings to discuss 
it, and soon a whole batch of new ideas 
reached the hopper. Many were incorporated 
into a new version of the plan. 


In June there was a mass meeting of the 
entire staff, held in the auditorium of one of 
the branches — which was the only library 
building in the city able to accommodate the 
overflow crowd. There was much spirited 
discussion and, finally, approval of a program 
which includes, among other points: (1) re- 
organization of procedures and personnel ; 
(2) an in-service training program for the 
staff; (3) development of new services for 
various groups of library users, including the 
handicapped who are unable to make per- 
sonal visits in pursuit of books; and (4) a 
stepped-up plan of public education and pub- 
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lic relations. The payoff came when the ad- 
ministration of the library's Circulation De- 
partment accepted the five-year program and 
within recent months started putting it into 
action. 


The Man on the Street 


So much for staff relations. Obviously, 
techniques of different types must be used 
with other publics: for instance, that man on 
the street who must be persuaded to become 
a user of the library's services. If there is no 
pre-established bond of interest, it is neces- 
sary to try to cultivate one. Your appeal may 
be to his curiosity (he may be intrigued by 


the library’s exhibits) . . . his pocketbook 
(whet his interest in the new pamphlets on 
finance or budget-making) . . . his appetite 


(offer his wife some tips out of the cook- 
books on your shelves during a period of 
meat shortage) . . . his health (highlight 
something out of the medical journals that 
will bring him around asking for more) . . . 
or his civic pride (maybe your library is the 
most modern in the state—or possibly it is 
housed in a building so badly out of date as 
to bring up the rear). Reach him through 
newspaper feature stories, radio programs 
and spot announcements, talks at his luncheon 
clubs or union headquarters. Or tuck your 
folders inside the books that his library-using 
youngsters carry home. 

When it comes to your publics composed 
of men, women, and children who already 
are patrons, your objective is not only to 
serve them well but to heighten their interest 
in and reliance on the library. It certainly is 
not necessary to remind librarians of that all- 
important cross-the-desk courtesy. But how 
about those still-too-prevalent injunctions to 
silence? Why not establish a quiet corner or 
a quiet room to take care of very sensitive 
readers while easing the strain on the rest of 
them? And when considering the comfort of 
the patron, remember the subject of interior 
decoration. Libraries that traditionally stand- 
ardize on mustard-colored walls might try 
something next time in eye-appealing grays 
or yellows or blues. 


Citizen Committees 


Another approach to such publics which 
merits your considered attention is citizen 
committees. A community institution should 
draw upon its community for, as much par- 
ticipation as possible. There are three com- 
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mittees of laymen, in particular, that seem to 
me to fit into every library picture. 


One is a book-selection— or perhaps a 
book-recommending—committee, with mem- 
bership representative of the community at 
large. Secondly, a community relations com- 
mittee composed of men and women who can 
—and will—speak up effectively for the li- 
brary whenever there is need. Thirdly, a 
public relations committee that will give 
guidance to your whole public relations pro- 
gram. This committee should be composed 
not only of technical specialists in newspaper, 
radio, typography, and other production 
fields, but of men and women who have 
broad understanding of public relations and 
forward-looking convictions about it. 


I would like now to repeat and to empha- 
size that there is nothing mysterious in the 
process of public relations. It is obvious, of 
course, that the planning and execution of a 
full-scale public relations program is a spe- 
cialized task, requiring technical information 
and skills. At the same time, however, there 
are countless ways that all of us can—and 
must—work to build good public relations. 

It occurs to me, though, that there may be 
at least one mystery in the minds of many of 
you. That is, where you are going to find the 
time to deal with all your public relations 
publics. If this is the one mystery yet to be 
resolved, I would like to conclude with three 
suggestions that may help to do the trick. 

First, learn economy of production. For 
instance, when you write a speech, do a little 
judicious editing and you may also have a 
good feature story to offer your local news- 
paper. Or the manuscript may form the basis 
of the pamphlet you have been wanting to 
get out. If you publish a staff bulletin, it may 
be just the thing, too, to distribute to your 
board and committees. If you write a story 
for release to the newspapers, mimeograph 
extra copies for wider circulation. In other 
words, make everything you do serve double 
duty so long as it can be done effectively. 

Secondly, don’t take on more tasks than 
can be done with a promise of good results. 
Better two or three jobs done well than many 
done poorly. 

Thirdly, don’t forget that public relations 
is part of your over-all job. It enters into 
everything you do. Think in terms of build- 
ing understanding of your work and creating 
good will for your library in everything you 
do—and you will find that you are a long 
way on the road to good public relations. 
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Public Relations Begins with You’ 
By J. Handly Wright t 


ANYONE would be hard put to coin a 

more succinct definition of the basis of 
sound public relations than the one implied 
in the statement “Public Relations Begins 
with You.” There can be no understanding 
of the subject without a recognition of the 
fact that public relations is essentially a mat- 
ter of personal conduct—somebody’s person- 
al conduct whether it be yours as a director of 
public relations or your bosses’ conduct as the 
individuals who set the policy of your organ- 
ization. 


The most distressing aspect of the subject 
of public relations is the failure to recognize 
its basic simplicity. The quicker you get your 
bosses, your clients, and your friends to un- 
derstand that public relations is simply good 
manners, the better jobs you as public rela- 
tions directors will be able to do. 


Good public relations is so simple, so easily 
attainable, so inexpensive, and so downright 
sensible, that I don’t see why some persist in 
trying to make it something mysterious or dif- 
ficult. It might be better for the common 
good if there weren’t any such title as “‘Di- 
rector of Public Relations.” Perhaps there 
would be a better appreciation of the subject 
if the title were “Director of Common 
Sense."”. Anybody knows what you are talk- 
ing about when you say ‘common sense”’ but 
nearly everybody has a different opinion of 
what “‘public relations” is. 


Actually you are practicing public relations 
—good or bad —in every act of your waking 
life. You cannot escape the inevitability of 
the consequences of your actions even if you 
try. Everything you do, everything you say 
contributes to somebody's opinion of you. If 
your actions or your words are such as to 
make people like you—or in the case of a 
company—to make people want to do busi- 
ness with you—then it may be said that your 
public relations are good. If your acts or 
words are such as to make people dislike you, 
then your public relations are bad. It’s just 
as simple as that. That’s where common 
sense comes in. If you use common sense in 
selecting or choosing acts which will leave a 


* Talk before the Library Public Relations Council, New 
York City, April 11, 1946. 


+ Director, Industrial and Public Relations, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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favorable impression, then you are directing 
public relations or practicing common sense, 
as you choose to put it. If you permit or 
encourage contrary acts, you are failing as di- 
rector of public relations. 

It seems to me that it is of extreme im- 
portance to recognize the necessity of dis- 
crimination in the practice of public rela- 
tions: discrimination in choosing acts with 
a calculated eye to their good effects and pre 
venting acts that common sense tells us will 
produce a bad effect. It is lack of discrimina- 
tion that causes some of us to confuse pub- 
licity with public relations. Unfortunately 
some of our recent converts to public rela- 
tions do not make this distinction with suf- 
ficient sharpness. Some mistake notoriety for 
public relations. Some feel that public atten- 
tion is in itself good public relations. Any- 
thing to attract attention. Anyone who gives 
the subject enough thought knows that it is 
easy to attract public attention and to forfeit 
public respect. Suppose I were a skillful sur- 
geon, I could attract attention perhaps by 
pulling a Lady Godiva stunt on a white horse 
in Times Square, but it would not cause many 
patients to come to my office. If I were a 
wealthy banker, I could attract attention by 
donating a million dollars to build a home 
for blind mice but it would only convince the 
public that I was completely nuts and cus- 
tomers would shun my bank like the plague. 

Of course, these are ridiculous and absurd 
examples but they make the point that good 
public relations includes a highly developed 
sense of discrimination in the choice of ac- 
tions. Let’s put it another way. Every wak- 
ing moment of your life is occupied with 
some act or action on your part. Most of 
those acts could be accomplished or com- 
mitted in several different ways. There is al- 
ways at least one right way and at least one 
wrong way. You can say ‘Good morning” 
to a friend, acquaintance, or customer with a 
smile and a cheerful note or you can frown, 
snarl, or grumble a greeting. One makes a 
good impression and in its way is therefore 
good public relations. The other way is bad 
public relations. 

And so on through every act of your life. 
The way you treat your colleagues, the way 
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you give or take orders, the little thoughtful 
things you do when the opportunity arises— 
like lending a helping hand or giving some- 
one a lift, your manners at the table, the way 
you dress, the words you use in conversation 
all affect your public relations. 


Beginning, Not Ending 


Yes, public relations begins with you—but 
it doesn’t end there. Once you have learned 
the fundamental lesson that everything you 
do affects your individual public relations— 
for good or for bad —then you are in a posi- 
tion to translate that knowledge into use for 
your company or organization. And here's 
an interesting fact—exactly and precisely the 
same rules apply in the same way to an or- 
ganization as they do to an individual. First 
of all, everything an organization does affects 
the public’s impression of it. There is a right 
way and a wrong way, company-wise, the 
same as there is for an individual. And here 
again common sense is the yardstick, only 
your opportunities are wider here because a 
company touches more people than an indi- 
vidual. Every point of contact and every con- 
tact between an organization and a member 
of the public offers an opportunity for good 
or bad relations. And it’s your job to apply 
common sense in analyzing the way those 
company acts are being performed. 

Maybe it’s a smile here, a bit of courtesy 
there, or a bit of helpfulness. It isn’t neces- 
sarily something expensive. The fundamen- 
tals of public relations are the same as the 
fundamentals of human conduct. Good man- 
ners are never expensive. 


One of the most interesting points about 
corporate or organizational public relations 
is the wide range of opportunities such or- 
ganizations afford to the director of public 
relations for the exercise of his functions. In 
my own company there is literally not a 
single phase of our corporate life that isn’t 
properly a matter of concern for the director 
of public relations. So, it seems to me should 
it be in the daily life of a library. There are 
hundreds of ways in which common sense 
can be applied toward the creation of a favor- 
able impression. 


In my own company we may not always 
live up to our ambitions, public relations- 
wise, but we try. Thus we are concerned 
with the manner and voice of our telephone 
operators, knowing the value of first impres- 
sions, and knowing further that many im- 
pressions made over the telephone are lasting. 
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We are concerned with the personality of out 
receptionists and have never stinted on salary 
in order to secure girls of intelligence and 
charm for these important posts. We are 
concerned with the type and date of the liter- 
ature which the receptionist makes available 
for visitors who may have to wait. 

We are concerned with the manner in 
which salesmen answer inquiries and how 
cheerfully they exert themselves to secure in- 
formation about products with which they 
may not be directly concerned themselves. 
We are concerned with the way in which our 
trucks and company cars are operated. We 
do not want our drivers to be road hogs or 
speed demons. 

We are concerned with the treatment of 
our employees and we have people on our 
staff paid to fight for the interests of our 
employees and to keep management's feet to 
the fire on the matter of good employment 
relations. It may be worthy of note that in 
our company, industrial relations and public 
relations are combined in a single department. 
We consider industrial relations, with all its 
headaches and its technicalities, both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to our public rela- 
tions program. 

We are concerned, as a matter of public 
relations, with the quality of the merchandise 
we sell, with the design and wording of the 
label that goes on the barrel, drum, or pack- 
age, with the character of the advertising. 

We are concerned with the safety of work- 
ing conditions in our plants, a responsibility 
which comes directly under the public rela- 
tions department. And this may surprise you 
—we are concerned with the character, per- 
sonality, and ability of the chemists, physi- 
cists, engineers, and other technical personnel 
who may be employed’ by our company—for 
out of this group will come our future presi- 
dents and, believe me, the public relations 
department is deeply concerned with who our 
future presidents are to be. 


These instances illustrate the scope of the 
public relations function and some of its pos- 
sibilities for service. Whether the organiza- 
tion be a library or a chemical manufacturer, 
the opportunities are the same. Wherever 
people come in contact with people, public 
relations becomes a factor. 


So I say that public relations does begin 
with you as individuals. Accept your func- 
tion simply as the exercise of common sense 
in the cultivation of good manners to win 
friends for yourselves, your organizations, 
your professions. 
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Brick by Brick 


By William Bacon * 


| Agere retail store, each manufacturing 

plant, each public institution—be it hos- 
pital, fire department, or library—finds its 
particular niche of public esteem or the re- 
verse, with the passing of years of its exist- 
ence in its home community. 

In the case of the store, it may be a cachet 
of approval built up painstakingly and in part 
unconsciously, a combination of judicious ad- 
vertising, modern methods of arrangement, 
and energetic, progressive buying; service 
that is efficient yet personal—all that is im- 
plied on the balance sheet by the term “good 
will.’” This it is that decides Mrs. Brown 
where to go first for that table lamp or spool 
of thread, where to start her shopping tour. 

The factory builds its own reputation for 
good or bad in its city on the basis of the 
products it makes, its employee relationships, 
the civic interest and pride of its manage- 
ment. I once heard a man say, “I used to 
work with Noname Products. I left, and I 
have a pretty good job with the foundry—too 
good to leave and lose my seniority. But 
Noname was the best place I ever worked. 
I often wish I'd stayed.” Any personnel man- 
ager knows the value of such an employee at- 
titude to his plant—in dollars and cents as 
well as in organizational efficiency where low 
turnover prevails. 

Public institutions too often have been con- 
tent to sit quietly in their corners, eminently 
respectable and stable in the security of pub- 
lic financial support, busy but not uncom- 
fortably so, modest in their demands for their 
workers, slow in adopting new efficiencies, 
equally modest in what they offer their 
publics. 

How many of us have looked with a jaun- 
diced eye at that upstart fledgling in govern- 
mental circles—the recreation commission or 
department? Not only for its budget, which 
seems generous by our standards, but also for 
its often wide-awake ideas of administration 
and publicity. On the other hand, how, many 
other city, county, or state departments can 
we name that really take the trouble to tell 
their bosses, the taxpaying public, what they 
are doing, and why? 





* Librarian, Public Library, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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If libraries are really engaged in promoting 
that sprawling behemoth known as adult edu- 
cation, perhaps they should include in the 
curriculum a course for government officials 
in reporting on their responsibility and, more 
important, in extension of public understand 
ing and use. 

But first librarians had better take stock 
of what they are doing for their own institu 
tions and communities. Too many of then 
consider that the magic words (magic to us 
that is) “public library” are in themselves a 
term of acclaim—that a library is always and 
invariably a good public servant. Would that 
they could read the minds of the worthy citi 
zens who are treated brusquely at the desk or 
on the phone, who fail to get the books they 
want, who perhaps even go to the terribly 
commercial rental library which, however 
commercialized, offers pleasant, speedy serv 
ice and a wide selection of attractive stock. 

Do we have our prima donnas among 
users? I have heard one of the country’s 
great libraries frequently praised by authors 
and scholars, in prepared addresses, for the 
painstaking care with which the library 
served them in their researches. And I have 
heard, too, murmurs from staff members pres 
ent to the effect that the ordinary guy without 
a great name or title, somehow just didn't 
seem to get that kind of service for his hum 
bler demands. The public library serves a// 
the people, just as painstakingly, just as com 
pletely, as its resources will permit. We can 
not afford to play favorites. Let that be the 
first brick in our structure of good will. 


Good Will Is Tangible 


For if good will is concrete and tangible 
enough for an unsentimental C.P.A. to give 
it a dollar value on a corporation balance 
sheet, it is as important to a library as the 
books it buys or the staff it employs. The 
structure called good will is not built simul- 
taneously with the library building—in fact, 
it starts a-building only when the latter is 
finished. Painfully, brick by brick, over long 
years, it takes form. A wise, farseeing ad- 
ministrator knows that over his short span of 
service there will be a few more rows, a little 
advance on the whole program. But only by 
unfailing diligence will this be so. ; 
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Do we really think that the public (the 
general, average public) really loves, likes, 
admires, or even respects his public library ? 
Do we even think he knows the first thing 
about it—what it is trying to do, and how? 

If we do, we are in for a sad disillusion- 
ment. The survey compiled for A.L.A. by 
the National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Denver gives some typical an- 
swers people gave to these questions. Better 
still, we can ask the man in the street—pro- 
vided he does not know us or our connection 
with the library. Maybe then we'll take this 
business of good will and public relations 
seriously. Maybe then we'll see the magni- 
tude of the job ahead. 


Never Reached People 


The simple facts are clear, scientifically 
established. Public libraries have never really 
reached the people. We must begin to reach 
them now, if we are to continue under public 
auspices, if we are to justify public support. 
And all our cries about outmoded buildings 
and low salaries cannot invalidate that con- 
clusion. 

And so the slow, patient building of good 
will must continue (or start!) brick by brick. 
Not as capital invested against a future drive 
for a new building or increased millage, not 
with an eye to possible lavish bequests—but 
as a matter of simple justice and honesty to 
our communities. For that we must integrate 
our efforts to make a dent in the public con- 
sciousness, must permeate every significant 
stream of thought and activity where we live. 

Starting today, we could well examine our 
telephone procedure. Do we clearly identify 
ourselves, not as “Library” (there may be 
several others in the city), but as “Public Li- 
brary’—better still, with a pleasant ‘‘Good 
morning” or ‘Good afternoon” thrown in? 
When the call is referred to a department 
does the answer contain the name of the de- 
partment as well as the name of the speaker ? 

Do any inquirers, however seemingly un- 
intelligible, get the “‘brush-off’’? Are they 
always answered cordially, courteously, with 
a minimum of fuss and wasted time? 

I leave for some better informed circula- 
tion head the task of drawing up just as sen- 
sible, reasonable, friendly rules for the read- 
er-confusing lending procedures. Likewise 
for reference and other services. But say, does 
our reference department know the technique 
of saying “No” when necessary, yet leaving 
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a pleasant impression of the organization and 
the librarian with the asker ? 

Are visitors greeted with a smile, or a 
frozen, half-hostile ““Whatcha want?’’ atti- 
tude? Is there an unobtrusive willingness to 
assist on the part of every staff member? Do 
our pages know how much they don’t know? 
Are people shunted from one department to 
another like parts on an assembly line? Or 
do assistants on occasion step out of their 
accustomed roles where helpfulness dictates 
and their training permits ? 

How about those pesky rules? Are: they 
cold, inflexible, inhuman, always to be ap- 
plied without deviation or allowance for hu- 
man frailties? Do we always exact the last 
cent of the overdue fine (devil’s invention 
that it is), always insist on the precise length 
of the loan period? Are cards “blocked” in 
your library for nonpayment of minor fines? 
Is the customer (for which please read “‘em- 
ployer’) scolded for his faults or his unusual 
demands ? 

How do we greet—and treat—the request 
for a book not in the library? Do we take the 
trouble to borrow it elsewhere, or pass off the 
inquiry with a pretext? How do we treat 
recommendations for books we have already 
decided not to get? (Here the technique of 
saying ‘‘no’’ may again be useful.) Gift books 
—nuisance that they sometimes are—do we 
accept them, sometimes, just to keep from 
hurting the feelings of an old or new friend? 

Do we read our own newspaper publicity 
with a neutral, unbiased eye? What reaction 
would an uninformed reader get to this par- 
ticular combination of headline and text? 

What about public appearances of staff 
members? Do they truly reflect credit on the 
library, and truly represent the attitudes and 
aims of the whole organization ? 

Do we spend long hours on elaborate dis- 
plays within the library walls, never realizing 
that in so doing we interest only those who 
have already come to our building? Why not 
devote half of that time to talking a store 
manager on the main street into an occasional 
window featuring the library ?” 

And by the way, what do the library em- 
ployees really think of their own jobs? What 
do they say about the library to their close 
friends? Do they urge them to apply else- 
where if they want new books? Are they 
truly sold on the library’s service, becoming 
enthusiastic volunteer salesmen wherever 
they go? Remember the library's clientele is 
unlintited, universal. 


(Continued on page 505) 
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Friends of the Library Are Public “Relations” 


By Evelyn H. Allen * 


[N most small or medium-sized libraries it 

is difficult, almost impossible, to finance 
a publicity or a public relations program. 
Even the cost of printing annual reports is 
not always justifiable and to employ a trained 
staff member for promotion and publicity 
alone is, of course, impracticable. 

The librarian usually assumes this respon- 
sibility and is rightfully the means of keep- 
ing before the public the needs’ and services 
of the library. But as we all know, the librar- 
ian of a small or medium-sized library is a 
pinch-hitter. Never quite sufficiently staffed 
to have clean-cut definitive departments, she 
must constantly fill in and her time, when not 
spent in administration, is often absorbed by 
technical routine. 

Too often she excuses her lack of a pub- 
licity program with the argument, “If we 
give good library service, the service itself 
will win us patrons and support.” Certainly 
good service should never be sacrificed for 
publicity per se. It is better to have a non- 
irritating catalog, a logical arrangement for 
books on shelves, and assistants aware of the 
contents of books and their usage than it is 
to have little pink pamphlets and printed 
booklets inviting people to use or support a 
library unequipped to give the services they 
have a right to expect. The satisfied customer 
is and always will be the best publicity, but 
even big business in these days of shortages 
sells good will when it cannot sell good 
goods. 

In the Morristown, New Jersey, Library 
we decided this year to let our Friends of 
the Library be our public relations. A public 
spirited chairman, who had been outstanding 
in her successful Red Cross drives and many 
war activities, was astute enough to appoint 
an executive committee of the people who 
had worked hardest in all the bond drives 
and win-the-war campaigns. They were rested 
now and a bit restless so she quickly mobil- 
ized them for a peacetime job. 

On her committee she chose a nationally 
known newspaper columnist. He could write 
better copy than any librarian. Again she 
chose a successful businessman who under- 
stood supply and demand and service_in the 


Librarian, Pleasantville, New York, Library; Acting Li- 
brarian, 1946, Morristown, New Jersey, Library. 
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world of commerce. An expert window 
dresser in our largest department store was 
chosen and subsequently gave us a window 
display as professional as a Fifth Avenue 
window at Christmas time. The presiding of- 
ficers of most of the town’s organizations 
serve on her executive committee. The presi- 
dent of the local chapter of the League of 
Women Voters makes an excellent friend of 
the library. She has a political sense and if 
the aldermen need jacking up in the appro- 
priation of funds for the library, the League 
of Women Voters can be very effective. 


Objective View point 


The Friends of the Library have broadcast 
our needs much more effectively than we 
could because they are not speaking of them- 
selves or for themselves. We can describe 
conditions, tell them stories, keep them inter- 
ested. They can interpret these things to the 
public in nontechnical terms and in an ob- 
jective manner that is difficult for one closely 
associated with the library to do. 

Again their help in telling us what is 
wrong with us is invaluable. Just as they can 
introduce us, praise us to the public, so can 
they see our failures and in a friendly manner 
give us our patron’s point of view, a thing we 
often miss. Misunderstandings and misinter- 
pretations of technical routines and rules have 
been explained and discussed at our meet- 
ings, and when they have a_behind-the- 
scenes glimpse of our mechanics they have 
gone out like good newspaper reporters to 
explain us. 

A quarterly meeting with the executive 
board of this organization is often enough to 
provide them with fuel. Of course, we see 
the chairman often, sometimes daily in the 
midst of a campaign for funds or during 
preparations for a lecture or a concert. But 
over a period of time this librarian has found 
the time given in this manner more produc- 
tive than all the time spent on book talks and 
visits to the organizations the Friends repre- 
sent. I am not saying that requests for per- 
sonal appearances should be refused by the 
librarian; I am only pointing out that as a 
hostess in her own home becomes more of a 
personality than a guest at a crowded tea, so 
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MORRISTOWN’S DEPARTMENT STORE DISPLAY 


can a librarian in the library setting reveal the 
needs, purposes, and pleasures of her work 
with more enthusiasm and distinction than 
she can do outside. 

If you do not have a Friends of the Library 
organization, now is a good time to organize 
one. People have become accustomed to 
working for a cause. Many men and women 
miss their war work. Be sure that your execu- 
tive committee represents the most articulate 
and the most talented people of your com- 
munity. If you have a historian in your midst, 


let him write up the history of the library for 
the local newspaper. Have the member of the 
Garden Club, who is on your executive board, 
see to it that the trees and shrubs you need 
planted or cared for are the club’s responsi- 
bility. Use the advertising man, the editor, 
and the concert pianist. As they contribute so 
will they value what they have built. 

Letting the Friends of the Library be your 
publicity agent is the cheapest and most ef- 
fective way I know to be truly represented 
and related to the public. 





BRICK BY BRICK 


(Continued from page 503) 

Here, then, are a few of the bricks for 
building. I have purposely avoided going 
into the methods of library publicity usually 
employed as such; they will be found in sev- 
eral easily accessible places. But these details 
of interior organization are even more im- 
portant in the bigger subject known as public 
relations. You can’t sell goods if you don’t 
have them, and ail the advertising in the 
world is no good if you don’t produce when 
the customer enters your door—produce 
good, intelligent service, in this case. 
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Other bricks are ready to hand, in every 
community. Every public library must build 
its own structure of good will, or strangely 
enough, fall into innocuous desuetude. For 
if it is not willing, or not able, to move vigor- 
ously for a place in a dynamic, changing so- 
ciety, its place will be taken by some other 
form of organization. Then, perhaps, the re- 
tiring librarians of tradition can come into 
their own, drowsing easily amongst unopened 
volumes, whilst spiders spin their webs across 
the unused doors. 
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UBLIC relations with business, organized 

groups, and government—relations of 
human beings with one another, not singly 
but in groups, through a program connecting 
the library with each and every group in the 
geographical area served—provide the scope 
of these comments. Particularly am I con- 
cerned with possibilities for small or medium- 
sized libraries and with branches of large li- 
braries. Further, I wish to discuss public re- 
lations outside the library, hence the title, 
“Put Your Foot in the Big Road.” 


In our professional literature much of the 
writing on public relations deals with public 
relations inside the library—courtesy, con- 
tacts with those whom we serve, good staff 
relations, personal appearance, the appear- 
ance of the library. But these things are 
fundamental and should have been absorbed 
from library school and experience. If you 
aren't interested enough in your work to give 
it all you have; or if you haven’t enough good 
taste to make yourself and your library 
charming, or enough good breeding to be 
courteous and gracious to all of the public 
and their problems, you have no right to call 
yourself a librarian. The absence of such 
fundamentals, in the final analysis however, 
is the direct fault of the administrative librar- 
ian. If he hasn’t established the old school 
tie, if he hasn’t nourished every bit of talent 
on his staff, if he hasn't inspired the whole 
organization to achieve greatness, then he has 
failed—and a program of public relations 
outside the library will die the moment it 
breathes its first breath of life. If he has in- 
herited a staff lacking in these qualities, then 
I suggest a workshop to train them if neces- 
sary. The employees of air lines and hotels 
are given this training. If we are realistic, we 
can do it also. 

If we consider the library a business and 
recognize the two elements necessary to make 
a business successful—a worthy product and 
proper presentation of that product to those 
who can use it—we will have a clearer picture 
of the need for outside public relations, upon 





* Talk given at the New Jersey Library Association Con- 
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Put Your Foot in the Big Road’ 


By Ella V. Aldrich* 








which the second success element is depend- 
ent. Do not confuse the two success elements 
in business. Your product is library service. 
Whatever goes on in your library improves 
your product. But the proper presentation of 
your product is a public relations job outside 
the library, the selling end of the business 
success elements. 

How shall we get outside the library with 
so much to do inside? How can we do any 
more than we are already doing? Thomas 
Gilbert Brown, speaking for the Library Pub- 
lic Relations Council, says in the March 1946 
Wilson Library Bulletin that what is needed 
is a shifting of emphasis in many library mat- 
ters. That is the answer to these two ques- 
tions. Many of the old routines, records, and 
approaches have failed to get us far. Why do 
we hang on with such tenacity? Here are 
some of the shackles we need to break: the 
accession book, circulation statistics, too many 
book reviews to women’s clubs, story hours, 
school service without sufficient funds from 
the schools, and many others. Some county 
libraries are planning to scrap the location 
file: 

Here is the vicious circle which confronts 
us: We cannot give superior service without 
more funds, and we cannot get those funds 
without improving our service. This latter we 
cannot do so long as we continue in the pres- 
ent rut. In emergency, ships throw overboard 
the excess weight. The average or small pub- 
lic library must do just that—shift the em- 
phasis—in order to survive. 

In discussing these three publics—busi- 
ness, organized groups, and government—| 
believe firmly that service to them is the only 
way to gain support from the greatest per- 
centage of the population, to get at those 
who hold the purse strings, and to gain recog- 
nition in Washington for federal aid. 


Service to Business 


A few years ago it was difficult for librar- 
ians in most small libraries to know just how 
to begin, how to set up service to business; 
but the Library Service Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development has 
turned the trick with the Business Library 
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Package, which provides a nucleus of busi- 
ness information, and the handbook for or- 
ganizing business service which is an a-b-c 
guide for this service. Their Library Work 
Organizer blueprints each step for successful 
development of a business service, plus meth- 
ods for establishing good public relations. 
Through these excellent tools they have 
pointed the way for cooperation between li- 
braries and business. Every library in Arkan- 
sas has received the Business Library Pack- 
age, and in Louisiana 1,800 are being dis- 
tributed to libraries. The State Library Com- 
mission is responsible in both states. 


Further proof of this great need is an arti- 
cle in the January 1, 1946 Library Journal, 
by Donald Burgess, director of the Office of 
Information, Department of Commerce, in 
which he tells us quite plainly that we can 
“play a major role in stabilizing the economic 
welfare of this country by helping business to 
help itself.” He makes it very clear that the 
responsibility is ours and it applies with equal 
force to all libraries, from the smallest to the 
largest. The Small Business Division of the 
Department of Commerce has offered a tre- 
mendous amount of assistance to libraries in 
recognition of a twofold problem, finding the 
right material and luring the businessmen 
into the library. The latter is dependent on 
public relations outside the library. 


Preliminary, of course, to any complete 
service to business is a business survey; but 
business service and a survey can develop 
simultaneously. It can be as simple or as in- 
volved as you have time and money to make 
it. The Winn Parish Library in Louisiana is 
making such a survey, with each business and 
industry listed alphabetically by name and by 
subject. That library has only one profession- 
ally trained person on the staff. When the 
survey is completed, the librarian will build 
a collection of concise, specific information 
and will know her product while she is an- 
alyzing her potential market. Preliminary to 
the survey, she prepared an exhibit of indus- 
trial products of the parish for a state con- 
vention of businessmen being held in the 
parish seat and then sent the exhibit to every 
community in the parish. The businessmen, 
real estate operators, and many others recog- 
nized its value. The survey wds easy there- 
after. 


The Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington says that “many of the 350,000 to 
400,000 business failures during the year be- 
fore the war were due to a lack of simple 
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information which libraries had on their 
shelves. Many going concerns are less suc- 


cessful than they could be, for the same reas- 


on; and the cost to our economic welfare is 
heavy.” How can we help and what is it 
worth? Can you imagine the proprietors of 
small businesses failing to support their li- 
brary after being able to set up a simple ac- 
counting system as a result of studying Rec- 
ord Keeping for a Small Business? Every 
small town has one or more drugstores whose 
managers would welcome Drug Store Man- 
agement. We all know that the beauticians 
of any community know everyone in town, 
and their shops are the curb markets of all 
local news. That influence could help to cre- 
ate public opinion in favor of the library if 
stimulated by Profitable Beauty Shop Man- 
agement. Failure to collect bills is not limited 
to eras of economic depression. One parish 
library in Louisiana gained magnificent sup- 
port from business interests after supplying 
them with an annotated booklist, ‘Collect 
Those Bills!’’ and the books to follow it up. 
Grocery store windows in small towns do not 
usually arrest our attention unless they have 
notices of scarce articles; but they can be 
made pleasing and convincing after the gro- 
cer has read The Grocer’s Idea Book. 

On a large scale, monthly lists of new busi- 
ness books sent to various classifications of 
business help to convince them of the value 
of the library. Your library could be a de- 
pository for the publications of the Small 
Business Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, and a weekly column of its releases 
would bring businessmen into your library. 
Mr. Burgess said that ‘‘any work done to get 
businessmen into your library is a good public 
relations job from the standpoint of the li- 
brary’s own self interest. If this is so, a little 
more of the librarian’s time spent on business 
information will pay dividends in community 
support.” 

In a three-state survey made on the West 
Coast for the Department of Commerce, re- 
sponse to a questionnaire showed that most 
small businessmen feel that they want no help 
of any kind; but personal interviews indi- 
cated quite the contrary. The idea of library 
service must be taken to business not only in 
a personal way but over and over again, large- 
ly in business language. Continuous good 
service and continued interest will make busi- 
ness value the product you are selling. And 
in this service, ‘Avoid the exhausted librarian 
approach. It may lead to sympathy but not to 
respect.” 
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Service to Government 


What can the small library do to serve gov- _ 


ernment? A prerequisite to any such service 
is knowledge of the governmental machinery 
of your own state, from the local level on up 
to the state level. Librarians, generally, are 
rather foggy on library laws, much less any 
others. You haven't a chance of successful 
service to government officials unless you un- 
derstand something of their needs. If you 
are serving the city council, specific concise 
material on subjects coming before the coun- 
cil can be supplied. If you do not attend their 
meetings, the information can be got from 
the mayor's or the city manager's office, or 
from members of the council, as is done in 
Wichita, Kansas. That library also issues 
monthly a briefly annotated list of publica- 
tions including books, pamphlets, and _peri- 
odical material pertinent to the work of vari- 
ous departments in the city government. It is 
distributed to the city manager, the city com- 
mission, and the twenty-five department 
heads of the municipal government. With 
the headquarters of a county library in the 
county seat there is excellent opportunity for 
supplying the county governing authority 
with information on budget-making, hous- 
ing, highways, garbage disposal, airports, ra- 
dio stations, and other subjects of interest. 

What do you do about the members of the 
legislature in your area? Your keeping them 
supplied with information and opinion about 
issues coming before the legislature at the 
next session lays the approach for molding 
their opinion about the library and forthcom- 
ing legislation. See to it that your legislators 
are members of the Citizens Library Move- 
ment or whatever you call it in your state. If 
you don’t know the tax limitations of your 
state and the possible sources of income, 
don’t try to discuss your problems with the 
legislature. Librarians have been dubbed “‘po- 
litical illiterates.” Examine your own exper- 
ience and decide whether you are capable of 
discussing library legislation in the language 
of lawmakers and politicians and with full 
understanding of legal possibilities in your 
state. We should do more to understand the 
technique of political action so we won't have 
to work against disadvantages we don’t de- 
serve. 


Organizations 
The third public in this discussion is or- 
ganized groups. The parish libraries of Lou- 
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isiana have found it the quickest way to reach 
a large percentage of the population and of 
inestimable value in tax campaigns. It usu- 
ally results in organized support of the li- 
brary. Not a single tax election has failed 
where such service has been promoted during 
the demonstration period of a parish library. 

The initial step in serving groups is the 
preparation of an up-to-date file of organiza- 
tions with information for each as to its pur- 
pose, time, and place of meeting, officers, and 
a copy of its yearbook or projected program. 
By serving organizations as groups, I mean 
assisting in the preparation of their year- 
books, getting the materials listed, providing 
information to further projects under their 
sponsorship, calling attention to their guest 
lecturers with book displays and exhibits, 
and so forth. A very neat trick is to hold a 
workshop on publicity or on parliamentary 
practice or on the use of the library for their 
leaders. In small libraries with few staff 
members, it would be more effective to hold 
a workshop in storytelling for mothers than 
to have story hours for children. However, 
in dealing with organizations, there is seri- 
ous danger of our playing a game of ‘Drop 
the Handkerchief” instead of performing the 
first functions of a library. We are not sup- 
posed to be a filling station dispensing air 
and wiping off the community windshield. 
Avoid “nursing’’ one group more than 
another. 

In Louisiana Mary Mims, extension sociol- 
ogist in the Agricultural Extension Division 
of Louisiana State University, organizes the 
communities of our state by initiating com- 
munity councils on which each organization 
is represented, thereby making it possible for 
all of them to work together on civic projects 
as well as on their own, with cooperation and 
understanding not otherwise easily achieved. 
Quite naturally this gives our parish libraries 
a vehicle for serving these groups. In fact, 
the library is the only agency which can serve 
them all. It is particularly effective in agri- 
cultural areas, and there librarians are in the 
peculiarly strategic position of being leaders. 


You may ask where we can get public rela- 


tions people. Most of you will have to equip 
yourselves. It can be done. Millard Faught, 
in an article in the March 8, 1946 issue of 
Tide magazine, points out some facts which 
show that we parallel business in two re- 
spects: Top management in business has 
been slow to recognize the need for mature 
public relations, and schools of business and 
(Continued on page 520) 
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Trustees Plan Cooperatively 
By Thomas H. McKaig * 


| arsiieke! basic tasks of a library trustee were 
listed for the Trustees Section of the 
A.L.A. conference in Buffalo last summer. 
Although of course these basic tasks were 
definitely tied to the library and to the 
work of the librarian, they were also defi- 
nitely separate and distinct tasks for the trus- 
tee—as definite and distinct as are the tasks 
of the school board from those of the teach- 
ing staff. Normally your library board mem- 
bers are not and never have been librarians, 
and the list of tasks given serves to empha- 
size this statement. Briefly stated, these eight 
basic tasks were as follows: 


1. To select and maintain a competent and 
capable library staff. 


2. To work with the staff toward certain pre- 


determined objectives of community service. 
3. To establish financial and personnel policies. 


4. To serve as liaison between the library and 
the community. 


5. To assure close coordination with 
community betterment agencies 
schools, churches, and clubs. 


other 
such as 


6. To secure adequate financial support for the 
library. 

7. To establish an effective routine so that 
trustees are not deciding the petty details 
of library operation and so that the librar- 
ian is not establishing the major policies 
without the aid of the trustees. 

8. To assume the custody and care of the li- 
brary property, being always mindful of 
the fact, however, that the library's main 
interest is in human values—not merely 
property values. 


These tasks of the library trustee are so 
practical and so clearly stated that they seem 
to be fundamental rules. There can be no 
argument on any one of them. And yet how 
many boards have assumed the full measure 
of their responsibility along this line? Has it 
not rather been the fact that with the smooth 
guidance of a capable librarian, the library 
runs itself, the seventh rule above is reversed, 
and the board of trustees is merely a rubber 
stamp ? 

The truth of this statement has been 
strongly emphasized to a group of our own 
trustees by the state-wide interest excited by 
the organization and activities of a library 





* President, Erie County Library Association; Trustee, 
Hamburg, New York, Public Library. 
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trustees’ association—an interest so great that 
I was asked to tell about it at the NYLA con- 
ference at Saratoga last fall, and have re- 
ceived inquiries about it from people of other 
states. To those of us who have been active 
in the association, it is the most natural thing 
in the world for us to unite, now that it has 
been accomplished, but for the sake of li- 
brary trustees in general and the possible 
value it may have in the general promotion 
of libraries, I have welcomed as a privilege 
the opportunity of telling our story. 


Somewhat over three years ago in a con- 
versation with a prominent Buffalo librarian, 
the question of a possible organization of an 
Erie County Library was mentioned. The 
county, at the eastern end of Lake Erie, cen- 
ters around Buffalo, which contains about 75 
per cent of the county's population. Of the 
remaining 25 per cent, a large number com- 
mute from the various towns which fringe 
the city. Most of these towns and villages 
surrounding the city have local libraries. 
Some of the communities farther out in the 
county also have their own libraries, but 
much of the area away from the city has no 
library service at all. What then would be 
the attitude of the villages and towns where 
there were existing libraries, toward the 
establishment of a county library? My librar- 
ian friend had attempted to sound out the 
various librarians of his acquaintance with 
only very meagre results. The village and 
town libraries were noncommittal in their 
replies, or else made no reply at all. Could 
it be that they had no interest in the county 
library proposal ? 


Right of Trustees 


With all the selfishness and local pride of 
a village library trustee, it occurred to me that 
perhaps the trustees had as much right to be 
interested in the establishment of a county 
library as the librarians had. I talked to the 
other trustees of our local library about the 
matter and they felt as’I did. If our library 
were to be part of a county library system, 
we wanted to have something to say about it 
instead of leaving it entirely up to the poli- 
ticians. We did not distrust our politicians, 
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because we knew them and liked them and 
returned them to office year after year. But 
our library was another matter. How could 
anyone outside our own village feel the same 
toward our library as we did? We guessed 
too that other village and town library boards 
might feel as we did about this matter. 


With this thought in mind, we secured a 
list of library trustees of all libraries within 
the county and sent out a form letter asking 
what they thought of forming an Erie 
County Library Association to look after our 
mutual interests in the matter. The response 
was favorable and after several preliminary 
meetings, we had an organization meeting in 
January 1944 with representatives of seven 
out of twenty-two libraries in the county 
attending. 


For several more meetings we groped 
around to find our way—learned to know 
each other, and knowing each other, dared 
to bring our peculiar individual problems as 
individual boards of trustees out into the day- 
light, only to find that they were not our own 
individual problems at all—at least 50 per 
cent of the other boards had exactly the same 
problems. And realizing this fact, we dis- 
cussed the problems in the light of the ex- 
perience of other boards to our mutual 
benefit. 


Changed Purpose 


Our association is now three years old as 
a definitely going organization. We have to 
some extent lost immediate sight of our 
original purpose—to be ready to assist in 
steering an Erie County Library, although 
we may someday definitely promote such a 
project. In the meantime, however, we know 
that we are fulfilling a larger purpose in 
helping each other toward better service to 
our communities, the real purpose of any 
library board. We no longer wonder, ‘Is 
there a place for an organization of library 
trustees in Erie County?” We know there is, 
separate and distinct from the Western New 
York Library Association to which our li- 
brarians and many of our trustees belong. 
Although we call ourselves a trustees’ organi- 
zation, and all of our officers are trustees, we 
welcome librarians at our meetings for the 
technical advice and assistance they can give 
us. Membership is by libraries rather than 
individuals, and some of our boards have 
from three to five members at every one of 
our quarterly meetings. 

It has been interesting to note the change 
in attitude of members from their first at- 
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tendance at a meeting through the next two 
or three they attend. One trustee having at- 
tended her first meeting reported back to her 
beard, “It was a most interesting meeting 
and I enjoyed it immensely. I wish I knew 
what's back of it all.” The first reaction 
seems to be that association with such a 
group will lose the identity of the small li- 
brary, that the larger library will run things, 
that there must be something political about 
the whole affair. Then in the freedom of 
discussion which takes place—How did you 
get that extra five hundred dollars from your 
town or village board? In whom is the title 
to your library building vested? Do you get 
publicity from your town newspaper? What 
are your relations with the school board? 
How did you get the Rotary or the Chamber 
of Commerce or some other group interested 
in helping you ?—in such discussions the sus- 
picion seems to vanish and at the next meet- 
ing they have two or three other board mem- 
bers attending. 


Meeting To pics 


What do we do with our quarterly meet- 
ings besides discussing generalities? In the 
first place, each meeting has its formal topic 
for discussion. We have had several meet- 
ings on public relations, publicity, and kin- 
dred topics at which we have discussed those 
phases in which trustees are interested—not 
merely to interest people in the use of the 
library, but to interest them rather in helping 
the library, with the knowledge that if they 
help it, they will be more apt to use it. We 
have discussed how to make the community 
feel that it owns the library rather than how 
the library as a thing apart from the com- 
munity can serve. One of our meetings was 
devoted to an analysis of the statistical re- 
ports we had sent to the State Department of 
Education—a meeting from which we each 
carried home a feeling of humbleness in that 
there were certain phases of service where on 
a per capita basis some small struggling li- 
brary was doing a much better job than we 
were, and with this humbleness an urge on 
the part of each trustee to do better. 

The history of most libraries in New York 
state, and probably in many other states, 
starts with a group of public spirited citizens 
organizing an association library, supported 
by membership fees. Then, as the service 
grows, the village or town makes an appro- 
priation to assist in the support, the member- 
ship drops off, and the library ends up by 
being wholly supported by public funds, but 
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still operating under the association library 
charter, and often with a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees. This state a ip affairs had 
many of us as trustees worried considerably, 
until we cleared the legal atmosphere by a 
frank discussion with a lawyer who as a vil- 
lage attorney knew his New York state vil- 
lage and town law. That meeting straight- 
ened out our thinking on many phases of the 
place of our library as a public institution, 
and our responsibilities as custodians of pub- 
lic property. 

Although the two Buffalo public libraries 
are members of our association, the trustees 
of ‘these libraries, fearful lest they might 
seem to dominate the organization, have ex- 
pressed their desire to help us in any way we 
wished but have been represented at our 
meetings by librarians. Aside from Buffalo, 
the size of the library has had little to do 
with the activity of the board in the group, 
among the most active boards being one 
which, when organized, operated on an an- 
nual budget of a little over $200, and two 
boards representing the other two incorpo- 
rated cities in Erie County. It is surprising 
how much alike the problems are of trustees, 
regardless of what size community they rep- 
resent. 

Although trustees are canny in agreeing to 
spend their money for the use of others, nine 
member libraries have agreed to contribute 
10 per cent of their book budget toward the 
purchase and operation of a circulating li- 
brary of books they might otherwise feel un- 
willing to buy. However, because the New 
York State Department of Education has 
been making a survey of the possibility of 
establishing regional libraries, the operation 
of this fund was temporarily delayed. I cite 
this fact to show that in this instance trustees, 
though selfish, are farsighted enough to 
know that cooperative spending can be made 
to further the interests of all of us—that we 
are beyond the stage of talking about co- 
operation, and are ready to act. 


Trustees Not Politicians 


Library trustees, in the normal course of 
village, town, and city life, are not politicians 
—and I do not mean to use this title in any 
derogatory way. In the normal course of 
events, however, they are influential mem- 
bers of the community, enough so that they 
can talk to the state senator or assemblyman 
and tell him how they would like him to vote 
on any matter, with the knowledge that their 
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suggestion will be given consideration. And 
if need be, when the matter of state aid, re- 
gional libraries, or any other library legisla- 
tion is proposed in New York state, we in- 
tend that our association shall make a thor- 
ough study of such legislation and work as a 
political action committee. 


I realize that some trustees will feel that 
the trustees’ section of the state library as- 
sociation or of the A.L.A. will cover all the 
needs of the trustees so far as organization is 
concerned. For the purposes discussed here, 
this is not enough. Even the territory cov- 
ered by the Western New York State Library 
Association, which takes in eight counties, 
will not work for this type of organization. 
A large proportion of the most active library 
trustees are busy businessmen who cannot 
take time off from their business activities to 
attend state conventions. We have found 
that evening meetings get by far the best 
attendance, and the attendance at an evening 
meeting is limited to a driving radius of 
twenty ‘or thirty miles. Under such cond 
tions, the county is the largest practical unit 
on which an association can be based. 


Conventions Are for Librarians 


If you have attended library association, 
conventions, you have probably realized that 
despite trustees’ sections, etc., they are, and 
probably should be librarians’ meetings, and 
the trustees are reticent about taking any ac- 
tive part in these meetings. This is equally 
true of district and regional library associa- 
tions, and matters of trustees’ interest dis- 
cussed or decided upon are usually colored 
primarily by the librarians’ opinions. More- 
over, in the eyes of the state legislature, the 
librarians’ associations ate pressure groups 
with a personal axe to grind, whereas a trus- 
tees’ association must be recognized as a 
group whose interest is for community serv- 
ice only. It is just as logical that the trustees 
have their organization separate and distinct 
from the librarians, as it is for the school 
boards to be organized separately from the 
teachers. 


Therefore may we as a group of trustees in 
New York's Erie County urge upon the trus- 
tees of a thousand other counties throughout 
this United States of America, to organize 
your association as we have done. The time 
and effort will pay good dividends for the 
welfare of your own individual library, and 
for the whole purpose of library service 
throughout the land. 
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The Line Is Busy 


By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 


WE are sometimes told by candid out- 

siders that the library’s good name 
suffers because of faulty telephone technique. 
Librarians are criticized for speaking in- 
audibly or indistinctly. It was recently sug- 
gested that to remedy this fault we should 
adopt the professional telephone operator's 
technique. For example, the Hello Girl, 
aware that the numbers “five” and ‘‘nine” 
sound alike over the wire, pronounces them 
“fi-yev” and “ni-yen.” 

Well, let’s see how this would work out 
in the library. Consider this imaginary con- 
versation in which the librarian employs the 
professional touch: 

“Hello, is this the library —9959 ?” 

“Yes, this is ni-yen ni-yen fi-yev ni-yen.” 

“Oh, it is? .. . Well, could you tell me how 
to go by train from Kansas City to Denver?” 


“Just a minute, please. ... Here's your in- 
formation, sir: You go on the Rocky Moun- 
tain Li-yen.” 


“What's that?” 

“The Rocky Mountain Li-yen.”’ 

“Hello . . . hello, operator—I was talk- 
ing to the library and suddenly got switched 
off to the zoo—”’ 

“This és the library, sir. The information 
we just gave you was to go on the Rocky 
Mountain Li-yen.” 

“Look, Miss, I’m a busy man—and I don’t 
like practical jokes. I asked you a simple 
question—how to get from Kansas City to 
Denver—and you tell me to go on a moun- 
tain lion—” 

“Sorry, sir—we were referring to a rail- 
road li-yen, the Rocky Mountain Railroad.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so in the first 
place? Good grief! what do you run a li- 
brary for?” 

Now you begin to see the possible baleful 
effects of adopting telephonetics. . Let’s con- 
tinue our studies with another typical dia- 
log: 

“Hello, is this the library? Well, this is 
Mrs. Gershaw—Mrs. Willard Gershaw, you 
know. Well, I’ve been working on the Her- 
ald’s crossword puzzle this morning—I got 
stuck on this puzzle. So I thought I would 
call you up knowing how obliging the library 


* Editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library, 
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is and anyway I guess you are obliged by 
your contract with the city to supply infor- 
mation to the public, aren't you? Anyway, 
what I want is a five-letter word beginning 
with sh and ending in ne which means to 
“give light.’ ”’ 

“Would it be shi-yen, Mrs. Gershaw ?” 

“Oh, my goodness, no! I said five letters.” 

“Yes, but shi-yen has fi-yev letters.” 

“Oh, my dear, aren’t you mistaken? I've 
been to Cheyenne myself and I’m almost 
positive it’s spelled with more than five let- 
ters. At least, in Cheyenne it is. Anyway, 
I want a five-letter word beginning with s/.” 

“Listen, Mrs. Gershaw—how about shine, 
like in sunshine?” 

“Why, that’s it, my dear—that’s it! But 
don’t you really think you might have made 
this suggestion at the beginning . . . instead 
of, shall we say, going off on a detour of 
Wyoming? I really think the library ought 
to be just a little more cooperative to its 
patrons — its real patrons — don’t you, my 
dear?” 

Or take this incident, which could happen 
to any of us on a Blue Monday: 

“Hello, this the libry? Please tell me 
something quick—emergency. What do you 
use to sterilize a cut finger?” 

“Todi-yen.” 

“No, I’m not dyin’—and it ain't my finger, 
anyhow. I just want to know what to use.” 

“I said, todi-yen.” 

“Good gracious, woman! Never mind 
I'll call the doctor. You go back to your 
knitting.” 

You see? This gentleman is going to be 
difficult to get to meetings of the Friends of 
the Library after this. 

Well, let’s consider just one more ex- 
ample. A gentleman dials a stationery store 
one day but gets the library by mistake. The 
following dialog ensues: 

“Hello, have you any twine?” 

“Sorry, you must have the wrong number. 
This is the library; we don’t keep twi-yen.”’ 

“Would you repeat that, please?” 

“I say, we don’t keep twi-yen.” 

“Well, deawie, you weally should—if you 
keep twyin’ maybe you libwawians would 
weceive better salawies.”’ 

Now wouldn’t that embawwass you? 
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‘If You Can’t Make a Sale and Make a 
Friend, Make a Friend” 


By Eunice Messent * 


preoM the experience of selling in “one 

of America’s greatest stores,’ one learns 
several lessons which are as applicable to 
librarianship as they are to merchandising. 

Of course, every professional person 
worthy of the name is an idealist about his 
life’s work. Ideals of service, part of his 
professional training, are always emphasized 
at conventions and at periodic staff meetings ; 
and he subconsciously gears each day’s work 
to these high aims. 

But in a retail establishment, especially 
one employing over 3,000 persons drawn 
from all walks of life, the management can- 
not depend on any such uniformity of cul- 
ture, training, or background. The ideals 
of the store must therefore be instilled as 
each new employee enters and must by every 
possible means be constantly reiterated in 
order that those aims shall be upheld. Every 
employee must not only know thoroughly 
how to fulfil his part in the great enterprise 
efficiently, but he must also feel pride at 
having even a small share in the maintenance 
of the courteous, effective service his institu- 
tion renders the public. 

The impressive fact, to a professionally 
trained person entering the business world, 
is that these ideals—although admittedly 
geared to bigger and better business—-really 
do become an integral part of every em- 
ployee’s life from the moment he starts to 
dress in the morning until he leaves the store 
at the end of the day. Just to illustrate the 
belief that no detail is too small to be im- 
portant: in certain sections the women must 
wear pastel colors so that as the prospective 
customer enters and looks around the depart- 
ment, she is impressed. The costumes worn 
by the sales personnel must enliven the scene, 
the shades required having been determined 
by a scientific color chart as pleasing, restful, 
and bright, but not gaudy. Only such jewelry 
as enhances the ensemble and does not attract 
attention to itself is allowed. Earrings, by 
the way, are encouraged, if in good taste. 

I mention these detailed regulations, not 
because they are important in themselves, but 





* A former library publicity assistant. 
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because they are symbolic. One must, of 
course, also punch a time clock night and 
morning, have set lunch and relief periods, 
use certain entrances and exits, and conform 
in many other major and minor respects. In 
short, every employee is constantly made 
aware that he is one of the pieces, even 
though very small, in a huge jigsaw puzzle, 
and that although every single ounce of in- 
dividual personality is valuable and required 
for his job, it must be directed toward mak- 
ing the final picture complete, the predeter- 
mined ideal held by the founder and man- 
agers. . 
In this particular store, it was expressed 
in— 
Our IDEAL 
To build a business that will never know comple- 
tion but that will advance continually to meet 
advancing conditions 
To develop stocks and services to a notable degree 
To create a personality that will be known for its 
strength and friendliness 
To arrange and coordinate activities to the end of 
winning confidence by meriting it 
To strive always to secure the satisfaction of every 
customer 
This is our aim that is being impressed more and 


more indelibly as the days go by upon the char- 
acter of the business itself 


Can you imagine what would happen if 
that ideal were in every library's trustee room, 
executive office, and over the loan desk, and 
lived up to? Yes, every librarian would cease 
to dress in colors chosen strictly because they 
are serviceable. She would be smartly garbed 
for the sake of the patrons. (Don’t say li- 
brarians can’t afford it unless you've tried to 
live on a salesgirl’s salary.) The library itself 
would be brightly and attractively decorated. 

The patrons would always be treated as 
though they might be going to spend $100 
and would be offered every extra attention 
and service. The library’s “adjustment de- 
partment” where dues are collected would 
be run with the ultimate in tact and under- 
standing and manned by the most capable 
and friendly person on the staff. 

When a newcomer took out a card, a letter 
would be sent him in a day or two contain- 

(Continued on page 515) 
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Taking the Curse off the Facts ’n’ Figgers 


By Marjorie Sheetz* and Betty Rottmann t 


WELL, folks, it all began last fall. There 

we were, faced with the gruesome task 
of “whomping up” a publicity exhibit for 
the hurriedly organized half-session of the 
Missouri Library Association. We had been 
up to our necks in reports of various kinds, 
our adding machine was quivering and 
threatening to strike for overtime pay, our 
pencils and typewriters were still hot to the 
touch from hours of making summaries of 
this and that. 

Sez M.S., “Let's have something different, 
get away from the hackneyed scrapbooks and 
rancid collections of publicity stories that 
date back five years.” Spake up B.R., “Why 
not do some plain and fancy horn tootin’ ? 
With practically no staff this place has been 
setting some nice records in circulation and 
new accessions.” What resulted was a sassy, 
eye-filling, highly colored pair of posters 
headed LOOK WHAT WE DONE and THIS 
Is WHODUNIT. They told the assembled 
MLAns that we were pretty proud of us. 
They didn’t glow in the dark, but their 
white-on-red format, complete with a graph 
and pictures for those who couldn't read and 
a touch of bad grammar to show that we 
knew we weren’t grown-up yet, seemed to 
make an “emotional appeal” and tickle funny 
bones. Those two li’l posters were still being 
talked about six months later. 

So-o-o-o when rumors began to percolate 
of an impending publicity clinic at this year’s 
Missouri Library Association convention, it 
seemed logical to provide more of the same 
treatment. The color scheme remained white- 
on-red, and it grew and grew until we had 
nine sections taped together, which could 
be stretched out into a panorama or folded 
into the size of one for easy toting around. 
Our circulation was continuing to rocket, so 
we did it literally, and a large blue rocket 
blazed across the statistics. 

Just for the record, we felt we should use 
a fraction of our volume of newspaper pub- 
licity. The clippings fell, of course, into two 
groups—news stories and features—but we 
couldn't stand to tag them with such com- 
monplace monikers, so they became respec- 
tively COMMON-OR-GARDEN VARIETY PUB- 

* Librarian, Columbia, Missouri, Public Library. 


+ Assistant Librarian, Columbia, Missouri, Public Li 
brary. 
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LICITY and ‘FEATURING’ OUR JUVENILES, 
the latter group being limited to large 
spreads on several of our juvenile exhibits. 
(A few clippings set off with a border are 
more effective than a solid mass of print, and 
make for painless reading.) In addition we 
devoted two sections to neWs items covering 
LOCAL TIE-UPS and TIMELY EXHIBITS, in 
which we had high-lighted books by ,local 
authors or visiting lecturers, and displays 
used as accessories to some community event 
or special day. 

Another beautiful increase in our acces- 
sions and ballooning registrations inspired a 
STARTLING STATISTICS portion. The assem- 
bly line idea was used to illustrate our rapid 
rate of accessioning. The all-too-fast increase 
in student registration (our student popula 

etion had doubled) and our rural readers 
made up the subject matter for the VIEWING- 
WITH-ALARM DEPARTMENT. Figures repre- 
senting Joe Coliege and the Farmer’s Wife 
were literally dressed for the occasion in bits 
of yarn and colorful fabrics. 

Our scornful comment, ‘“Why, we average 
more than that in one donation!’ when we 
saw one library had reported thirty-five gifts 
for an entire year, led to the chest-beating 
poster headed THEY LOVE US. (We had a 
cessioned three hundred and fifty gifts in the 
past two months. alone. ) 

Lots of kind words have been said about 
our revised edition poster idea; it has de- 
lighted our patrons and library board. But 
its work isn’t done yet—it’s going to deco- 
rate a nice big store window on the main 
stem of our town, and will be the first of a 
series designed to educate painlessly our city 
fathers on what their public library is and 
does. Maybe then it will be retired to spend 
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its old age in peace. We should emphasize 
that the figures used are for a short and 
recent period only, not for the entire year, 
hence the “late” angle. You may prefer a 
truly annual one. 





We hope we've given you a ‘thought for 
the day,” but of course you may prefer to 
have your version in more sober form. As 
for us, bein’ sassy is “just what comes natur- 
ally!" 





“IF YOU CAN’T MAKE A SALE ...MAKE A FRIEND” 


(Continued from page 513) 
ing a welcome similar to the one the store 
sends its new charge accounts, “As a new 
charge customer, you will find the whole staff 
ready to assist you in making shopping a 
pleasant adventure, whether you are buying 
an entire season’s wardrobe or a hankie,’’ etc. 

There would always be someone free ‘‘on 
the floor’’ to guide the lost and encourage 
the shy and to assist until the specialists were 
free. He would not be enclosed by a loan 
desk. He would be free to be hospitable and 
friendly. No store would try to exist without 
its floor managers. 

The library would be immaculate, kept so 
not only by efficient and adequate janitor 
service, but also by the constant cooperation 
of all members of the staff. One day I saw 
the store’s president stoop to pick up a scrap 
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of paper as he was going through the sec- 
tion. The same was expected of everyone. 

The outside of the library would have en- 
ticing and attracting displays and signs. 

There would be a suggestion book in the 
staff room, in which librarians might put con- 
structive suggestions, for which they would 
be rewarded appropriately. 

Yes, I know—and I said as much in the 
beginning—these are ideals in every librar- 
ian’s heart, but as you can imagine, this ex- 
perience in business has emphasized the dy- 
namic power of ideals put to work in order 
to make money, and I couldn’t help but 
realize how potent those same ideals could 
be if actually and practically implemented 
for the purpose of the merchandising of 
beauty, truth, mirth, relaxation, consolation, 
and information—and how much more im- 
portant! 
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Get the Library in the News 


By William E. Parker * 


A SAN FRANCISCO public relations 
counselor, Eric W. Coster, has said, 
“Publicity is nothing but salesmanship, and 
it is 80 to 90 per cent based on emotional 
appeal.”” So what does this have to do with 
libraries? What possible emotional interest 
can a library have? As a matter of fact, what 
is an emotional appeal? Glamour? Whoa, 
there go the eyebrows! Sentiment? Not ex- 
actly. News interest? That’s more like it. 
The librarian who wants increased public 
interest—publicity—must make the library a 
part of the real and current life of the com- 
munity by selling its services. These services 
are practically free to the citizens of the com- 
munity, but, although that may have a bear- 
ing on public lack of interest, the economic 
angle is not the most effective from the point 
of view of publicity. The services offered 
and the value of currently pertinent material 
should be stressed. 

How should the librarian go about creating 
public interest and respect for his library? 
First, of course, by improving the quality of 
service and getting his organization in fight- 
ing trim. Then, he must get the library be- 
fore the people and make them aware of its 
value, by getting in the news. How? To 
begin with, be alive to the current issues, the 
news of the day. You need pegs upon which 
to hang your publicity. Stories or events 
which already have public interest may serve. 
It is obvious that a great deal of the effec- 
tiveness of publicity depends upon timing in 
tying events of the moment to special library 
exhibits or to pertinent collections of mate- 
rial and in getting your story to the editor 
or commentator or columnist at the right 
time. 


Variety 


What about your library bulletin? Does it 
have any interest for the general public? Is 
the cover attractive? Or is it the same every 
week? Does it include only lists of new 
accessions? Why not change the cover and 
format of your bulletin so that the issue will 
be distinctive each week? Annotate your list 
of new books either with quotations from 
current periodical reviews or with original 





* Junior Librarian, Sutro Branch; California State Li- 
brary, San Francisco, California. 
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descriptions by staff members. Include a fea- 
ture, such as thumbnail sketches of your de- 
partmental librarians and their work, also 
perhaps of your trustees, to help sell them on 
the idea. This may be glamorizing to some 
extent, but it is good publicity. 

Exhibits are fine publicity, but they are 
too often inadequately advertised. Make your 
exhibit timely and original, then call it to the 
attention of the public by getting the co- 
operation of your local newspaper editor. 
Find out from him how to write a news re- 
lease and when to send it in. Small town 
papers are usually more cooperative than big 
city dailies, but even the city editor is pleased 
when his news is brought to him in correct 
form and on time. 


Feature Stories 


Did you ever think of the feature stories 
inherent in every department in the library ? 
How many times has the public wondered 
what a librarian does with his time? How 
many miles does a library page walk in an 
average day? Strap a pedometer on a page's 
leg and write a feature story about the result. 
If you have an outmoded building, this may 
help. How does the librarian select the books 
he finally buys for the collection? This 
should be good for a story. 

Again, what about trends in reading? The 
librarian should be better qualified than any- 
one else to tell, for instance, whether there 
Was an increase in the reading of escapist 
literature or of technical books during the 
war. 

The emphasis in any library publicity 
should be upon what people are interested in, 
not upon what you think they should be in- 
terested in. You will have more chance of 
raising the cultural level of the community 
by attracting people on the basis of actual 
interests than of ideal interests. 

The work of publicity should be done by 
the younger, more energetic members of the 
staff. They are more likely to have a fresh 
approach and a lively enthusiasm. Don’t be 
afraid of too much enthusiasm. Remember 
that the library deserves as much attention 
as racetracks, opera houses, and moving pic- 
ture houses. 
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Libraries Need Publicity 


By Hugh W. McDiarmid * 


ype rosngemete merchandisers of consumer 

goods know that the ratio of turnover 
is in direct proportion to the astuteness used 
in acquainting the public with its needs for 
such goods through various publicity media. 
This business fundamental can be utilized to 
advantage by libraries. 

It is now generally recognized that a care- 
fully planned program of publicity is an ab- 
solute essential to every library which is anxi- 
ous to keep pace with the times. In no other 
way can the full scope of its services, its 
importance to the general welfare of the 
community, and its plans for future progress 
reach the people it serves and should serve. 
Libraries must “‘sell’” themselves to the gen- 
eral public. Too often they labor under the 
mistaken impression that because they are 
integral parts of the academic and cultural 
life of their communities, the public knows 
all about them and appreciates the impor- 
tance of their function. Such is not the case. 


Libraries cannot afford to be modest about 
their importance; they must use every pos- 
sible means of keeping the public conscious 
of their work. They must make certain that 
mention of them appears in the press con- 
stantly so that the largest possible number of 
people will read about them the greatest 
possible number of times each year. Only in 
this way can libraries obtain their fair share 
of public support and attention. 


Because libraries are operated as public 
utilities, their welfare is of general interest. 
That fact alone will open editors’ doors. 
Editors should be the best friends that li- 
braries have in the community. They will be 
if librarians go in to see them regularly to 
tell them of plans for the libraries, what they 
hope to achieve through publicity, and to 
find out how they can cooperate more fully 
with the press in seeking the interest and 
backing of the reading public. Editors are 
human beings and, as such, want public 
bodies to place their confidence in them. 
They want to be consulted about community 
projects. If they are made to feel that their 
interest and the support of their newspapers 
are essential to success, they will, in the ma- 





* Co-Publisher of the Port Elgin Times, Port Elgin, On- 
tario; Chairman of the Bruce County Library Association, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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jority of cases, do everything to be of assist- 
ance. Because they know their business, their 
advice should be followed if possible. 


One excellent publicity angle is the de- 
velopment of a book column or page in the 
newspaper. Only large dailies maintain a 
book reviewer. For those papers not having 
such a staff member, librarians should sub- 
mit interesting reviews of the new books as 
they are placed in circulation. Each month, 
the ten most widely read fiction and non- 
fiction should be submitted as a news item 
as well as lists of the new books. 


An invitation should be extended to the 
newspapers to send representatives to attend 
meetings of the library staff or board. This 
is extremely important. 


At least one member of the library staff 
should be able to give a first-class address 
before service clubs and community organi- 
zations. These speeches will be reported in 
the press as news items. At least once each 
year, addresses on library work should be 
delivered by the librarian to public and high 
school students. They will also make the 
news columns. 


Publishers’ Influence 


These suggestions can be applied in towns 
and villages as well as in the cities. Publish- 
ers of weekly newspapers can exert a tre- 
mendous influence on the public because of 
their intimacy with their readers. They can 
do much to make the county library associa- 
tion plan a success. Through them invalu- 
able contacts can be made with rural groups 
on behalf of county librarians who will wish 
to speak at country gatherings at frequent 
intervals. This is extremely important in the 
development of large numbers of new library 
members and supporters. Correspondents for 
the weekly press will send in complete re- 
ports of such meetings and the value of such 
publicity is immeasurable. 

To meet the demands of the times in which 
we live and to achieve a new importance in 
the community, the library must maintain an 
aggressive publicity program which will ac- 
complish its aims. This can be accomplished 
by initiative, subtlety, and common sense. 
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Chicago’s New Art Department 


By Matilde Kelly * — 


HE new Art Department of the Chicago 

Public Library was moved on March 23, 
1946 from rather secluded quarters on an 
upper floor to rooms opening off the busy 
first-floor lobby. The change, which involved 
the transformation of a purely reference di- 
vision into a fully developed subject depart- 
ment, presented many problems in reorgani- 
zation. This article, however, is concerned 
primarily with the physical aspects of the 
move and with certain services and facilities 
of the new department. 


Furniture and Decoration 


Although the new rooms assigned to the 
art department were large, light, and cheer- 
ful, with a magnificent view of Michigan 
Avenue and Grant Park, their adaptation to 
projected needs presented several problems. 
Walls were lined with marble wainscoting 
which could not be removed, and little revo- 
lutionary could be done about lighting be- 
cause of structural difficulties. The problem 


* Chief, Art Department, Chicago, Illinois, Public Li 
brary. 


of space was most difficult: space for a cir- 
culating collection of 10,000 volumes, a ref- 
erence collection of 4,000 volumes, a picture 
collection of 500,000 items, reader space, 
work space, and exhibit space. 

Actually, only an illusion of roominess 
could be achieved and all planning was di 
rected toward achieving this end. The sweep- 
ing vista across the boulevard, visible from 
the doorway. of the larger room, was pre- 
served at a small sacrifice of floor space. The 
last two sections in each of the double rows 
of stacks to the left of the entrance were 
stepped down to avoid a barricaded feeling. 
A clear chartreuse, which blends beautifully 
with the grey marble wainscoting, was used 
on the walls. Ceilings were a greyed-white 
with the fine egg-and-dart motif along the 
beams picked out in gold. Greyed-oak was 
used for the furniture and royal blue leather- 
ette upholstered, the backs of the chairs and 
two semi-circular lounges. To make the most 
of the view, drapes were eliminated and it 
was planned to draw the grey cloth shades 
only at the height of the summer glare. 
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Exhibits 


The concept of the new art department was 
based on bringing art and people together 
in more ways than through the printed word, 
admirable as that might be. Too few people, 
even among those choice souls who frequent 
art departments, are exposed to “‘live” art 
and both the artist and the public suffer 
thereby. It was for this reason as well as for 
others less altruistic that a section of the 
precious wall space was allocated to exhibits. 
Two display areas were provided, the south 
wall of the larger room for the hanging of 
paintings, etc., and two beautifully designed 
museum cases for exhibits of the decorative 
arts and collectors’ items. 


Although Chicago has a large and active 
group of artists there are few galleries at 
which they may show their work and many 
of these are in out-of-the-way places. The 
art department is, with the exception of the 
Art Institute, the busiest art spot in town and 
the exhibit space happens to be so arranged 
that any person entering the room cannot 
help but notice it. Chicago artists have natur- 
ally been most eager to exhibit in the de- 
partment and there is a long list of applicants. 
The library, of course, reserves complete free- 
dom in the choice of exhibits. So far a cath- 
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olicity of choice embracing all media and 
ranging from the ultraconservative to the 
ultramodern has avoided any pitfalls. 

From the artists’ point of view the results 
of the ‘shows’ have been very satisfying. 
The size of the exhibits and the general at- 
tractiveness of the room seem to lend a rather 
intimate quality and visitors appear to find 
it easy to imagine a painting, an etching, or 
a piece of sculpture in their own homes. 
There have been several sales, many inquiries, 
and all the exhibitors feel that they have been 
introduced to a wide, new public. 

A comment book for the use of visitors is 
now a feature of cach exhibit. Since the art 
department patrons are simply a cross section 
of the more literate general public, the com- 
ments have ranged from the critical note of 
the visitor knowledgeable in art, to that of 
the man who knows what he likes—and that’s 
all. As one artist said, ‘Rarely can one secure 
so uninhibited an evaluation of one’s work.”’ 


The Picture Collection 


One of the most difficult tasks was the 
reorganization of the picture collections. In 
March 1945 there were two collections in the 
building. One, of mounted pictures arranged 
under the most general of subject headings, 
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was located in the teachers’ room; the other, 
consisting mainly of thousands and thousands 
of clippings loosely classified in envelopes, 
belonged to the art room. 


Because of physical reasons, the two col- 
lections had to be amalgamated into a work- 
able whole by the opening of the new depart- 
ment, but the discrepancies in subject head- 
ings made this impossible without the estab- 
lishment of a substantially new subject classi- 
fication. This system, patterned after that of 
the New York Public Library, was based on 
the use of small subject headings and liberal 
numbers of cross references. Broad headings 
were employed only for “family” material, 
e.g., animals, costume, etc. One subject at a 
time was worked over, mounted pictures and 
clippings being evaluated, weeded out, and 
reclassified in one operation, and subject and 
cross reference cards made for a subject 
catalog. 

By opening day the job was done at least 
in the broad essentials. Clippings had all 
been reclassified and labeled for easy filing by 
clerical assistants, the most confusing spots 
in the mounted picture collection ironed out, 


a thousand guide cards lettered for the files, , 


and the subject catalog completed. In one 
terrific Sunday, the clippings (each subject in 
a heavy folder) and the mounted pictures 
were amalgamated and transferred to the new 
vertical files and on Monday morning the 
collection was open to the public without any 
interruption of service. 


Conclusions 


The success of the new art department has 
been apparent from the day it opened. The 
many physical improvements incorporated 
into the new service are certainly responsible 
for the increased circulation and use of ref- 
erence facilities, but the success of the venture 
is also symbolic of the new conception of art 
that has gradually been emerging. Once art 
was a luxury enshrined in museums, at best 
something to be indulged in at leisure. Quite 
divorced from daily life, it was discussed in 
hushed tones by an esoteric few. 


Now art is permeating every facet of con- 
temporary life. The clothes we wear, the 
houses we live in, our kitchenware, the auto- 
mobiles on the highway are all influenced by 
the principles of design, the very basis of art 
in the truest sense. Art, and particularly art- 
crafts, has become the avocation of people in 
all walks of life. It was this new concept of 
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The Picture Collection in Chicago Public 
Library's New Art Department 


a world in which almost everyone is either a 
potential artist or an appreciator of art that 
influenced the reorganization of the art de- 
partment and it is the continuing aim of the 
department to increase and intensify all those 
services which tend to make art a vital part 
of everyday living. 


PUT YOUR FOOT IN THE 
BIG ROAD 


(Continued from page 508) 

of journalism have done little to provide 
training. Our administrative librarians and 
our library schools have been even slower. 
However, business and government have 
gone far ahead of us, and through the war 
have pounded the boisterous public relations 
child of the 1930’s into a mature creature 
whom we can adopt without going through 
the growing pains. 

This I will say—until men are made to feel 
that libraries are an indispensable in their 
lives, both vocationally and avocationally be- 
cause they have experienced the satisfaction 
of getting information quickly and easily, we 
have a big job to do. It is mot a fact that 
businessmen, professional men, and govern- 
ing officials will give all-out support to li- 
braries merely because they are nice to have 
in the community. 

Public relations can be used to create an 
intelligent, informed, and favorable public 
opinion, without which no publicly-supported 
institution can survive, especially one whose 
use is voluntary. When this favorable public 
opinion becomes a reality, it will be because 
we have put our house in order and our foot 
in the big road. 
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Publicity That Worked 


From Liabilities to Assets 


"'; oe radio program was working into a lia- 
bility!’ Every time another phone call was 
made over WOR's “Tello-Test” (daily, 11:15 
A.M.), every time a néw question was asked in an 
effort to give more money away, telephones in the 
branches of the New York Public Library jangled 
again and again with requests for the answers to 
the current question. For on this program the same 
poser is repeated over the air daily until the quiz- 
master finds by telephone someone who knows the 
answer. 

The library wants its patrons to think of their 
neighborhood branch when they want informa- 
tion. (Who says it must always be important in- 
formation? And who is to say what is important 
to each individual?) But sixty-five telephone calls 
an hour, the average reported from some branches, 
created quite a situation in telephone service, not 
to mention the more serious problem of reference 
librarians’ searching for hours to unearth an ob- 
scure bit of fact or fiction. 

The public relations department attacked the 
problem and met with such excellent cooperation, 
such willing helpfulness from WOR’s publicity 
department and from Quizmasters Bruce Elliott 
and Dan McCullough, that these are the present 
results: 

1—The answers to a future group of questions 
are sent to the New York Public Library well in 
advance. 

2—The library selects a book which may be 
associated with each question, as: 

Who was the first man to use mercury in a thermome- 

ter? Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit. 

You and the Universe; What Science Reveals, by John 

J. O'Neill, tells of the important scientific develop- 

ments of the past ten years. It’s written for the general 

reader interested in science. 

What was the name of the United States gunboat sunk 

by the Japanese in December, 1937? Panay. 

Thunder out of China, by T. H. White and Annalee 

Jacoby, has been described as ‘‘one of the most readable 

of all war books.”’ 


3—WOR makes up questions, answers, and 
book titles into attractive posters which are dis- 
played in branch libraries. (Display of the posters 
began with the New York Public Library; WOR 
tells us that up to the present, 60 libraries in 28 
cities are requesting these posters regularly.) 

4—The “Tello-Test” program urges its listeners 
to visit their public library (go, rather than tele- 
phone! ), reminding listeners that quiz answers are 
posted there, and that a visit to the library for quiz 
answers will reveal a wealth of interesting experi- 
ences—books on various subjects which the quiz- 
masters discuss and make interesting, maps, pic- 
tures, magazines, etc. 

5—The library prepared a booklist of the mis- 
cellaneous information kind (so that “you, too, can 
be a quiz-kid!’"). WOR printed this in a booklet 
captioned “Stumped by the latest WOR ‘Tello- 
Test” question?—-Go to the Public Library.” 

So, a potential nuisance was turned into a daily 
radio “‘commercial,’’ not for the New York Public 
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Library alone but for “your public library,” reach- 
ing an audience of millions and making them 
aware of many of the advantages of a visit to the 
library. 

The outcome? Listeners are coming to the li- 
brary. (They tell us they are “Tello-Test’’ listen- 
ers). The telephone nuisance has abated. Librar- 
ians no longer spend time searching quiz answers. 
The public libraries throughout this radio program 
range are receiving free radio publicity. 

ANNA L. GLANTZ 
Ad ministrative Assistant to Chief of 
Circulation 
New York Public Library 


Turning a Liability into 
an Asset 


HE Kalamazoo Public Library, like many other 

libraries, found itself faced with the problem 

of turning a liability into an asset when the WKZO 

“Tello-Test’” hour, a radio quiz program, brought 

as many as 500 telephone requests a day from 
listeners eager to win a cash prize. 

Neither the library's present staff nor telephone 
facilities could possibly continue to handle the 500 
additional telephone calls a day without seriously 
impairing regular library services. How was the 
library to continue to capitalize on this valuable 
publicity which was making thousands of non- 
library users library conscious ? 

A conference with officials at WKZO brought 
the following happy solution. The announcer in- 
stead of saying each day, “Telephone the library 
for the correct answers to these questions” now ex- 
plains that the answers to the questions are posted 
on special bulletin boards in the main library and 
all branch libraries. In addition to this announce- 
ment, several times each week during this program 
the announcer makes spot announcements about the 
library and its many services. The radio time alone 
for these spot announcements, which are prepared 
by the library staff, would cost the library between 
$40 and $50 per month. 

ELEANOR RICKER, Director of Public Relations 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Library 


Service for Veterans 


HE success of the public relations program 

organized by the Brighton Park Branch Li- 
brary during 1946 for veterans has been reflected 
in the registration gains. Over 500 veterans regis- 
tered for library cards at the branch within the last 
twelve months. 

It had its beginnings when the local Office of 
Civilian Defense was located in the library during 
the war years. As one of their activities they pre- 
pared a roster of service men for each of the com- 
munity blocks. When the OCD disbanded, the li- 
brary was fortunate in securing the files containing 
names and addresses of about 3,000 service men. 

After V-J Day letters were sent at the rate of 
100 a month, inviting veterans to acquaint them- 
selves with the services and books that had been 
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prepared for their use. To make the library service 
to veterans widespread, other media were also em- 
ployed. The local community newspaper ran a 
series of articles describing the library's veterans’ 
information service. Attractive displays were pre- 
pared at the branch featuring occupational and edu- 
cational information. 

It was gratifying for the library staff to find that 
it gave the veteran pleasure to be remembered by 
the library. Many of them would bring their letters 
with them, others would send their wives with lists 
of books, but nearly all wanted to know, “How did 
you know me?” This inquiry gave the staff mem- 
bers opportunity to explain the war activities of the 
library and the community. This publicity cam- 
paign not only contacted the veteran, but enabled 
the library to demonstrate the vocational, educa- 
tional and recreational services of the library. 

EtvA M. Sunpay, Librarian 
Brighton Park Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Charter Amendments Voted 


HE most successful publicity venture of the 

Fort Worth Public Library during 1946 cul- 
minated in a charter amendment election held on 
December 17. On that date the voters approved 
twenty-one charter amendments, three of which 
concerned the public library. Number xvii elimi- 
nated the Fort Worth Public Library Association 
and provided that the trustees of the Fort Worth 
Public Library should be appointed by the city 
council. Number xix provided for the officers of 
the board of trustees and separated the office of 
secretary-treasurer, making it possible for the li- 
brarian to serve as secretary of the board. Number 
XxX raised the library tax rate from 3c to Sc on the 
$100 tax valuation. The proposals concerning the 
library led all the rest; the one raising the tax levy 
received the largest vote of all. 

One of the first steps taken in preparation for 
the charter amendment campaign was the solici- 
tation of contributions to pay for printing, adver- 
tising, etc. The president of the board of trustees 
obtained donations from a number of wealthy, civic 
minded citizens. 

Publicity for this campaign started in October 
The groundwork was laid in reporting the activi- 
ties of the library for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, not only stating what had been 
accomplished but indicating what was yet to be 
done—and emphasizing the need for additional 
revenue in order to accomplish our objectives. 

While occasional stories appeared in the news- 
papers anu a ‘ew “general interest’ talks were 
made befeic ical organizations, most of October 
and part ot :vovember were devoted to the prepa- 
ration of printed and other materials for later use. 
Two rubber stamps were made and used at this 
time. The one stamped on all outgoing reserve 
postal notices read as follows: 

We are sorry that you had to wait so long for this 
book. However, your public library does not have a big 
enough appropriation to purchase sufficient copies of 
books that are in demand. 

In a similar fashion all overdue notices were 
stamped as follows: 

We regret the necessity of having to ask you to re- 
turn this book as soon as possible. However, the li- 
brary does not have a big enough budget to buy enough 
copies of this title to meet our demand. 
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From "A Primer for People Who Read” 


A letter was individually addressed to the presi 
dents of all cultural and business organizations, 
and mailed November 22, asking the club presi 
dents to acquaint their members with the needs of 
the library and to urge them to vote “Yes on 
Amendment XX." There were two printed en- 
closures. One, an attractively designed pamphlet, 
had a threefold purpose: to summarize the library 
activities of the last year in a popular fashion, to 
acquaint local citizens with the services currently 
offered by the library, and to serve as background 
material for the charter amendment campaign 
This item, financed by a Coca-Cola advertisement, 
was also mailed on November 25 directly to 
10,000 individuals interested in educational, civic, 
and cultural matters. The second folder, “A 
Primer for People Who Read,” stressed the need 
for more money for books. Some 12,000 of these 
were distributed through the schools to the chil 
dren in the first four grades early in December, 
and were addressed by the children to their parents 
This folder was distributed through civic organi- 
zations, at any meetings where speakers appeared, 
and was also distributed at the circulation desks 

A variety of mimeographed folders were pre 
pared for distribution at the library, and were also 
enclosed in all outgoing local correspondence. In 
addition, all such envelopes were stamped in the 
lower left-hand corner: “Be good to yourself 
Help the Library help you! Vote Yes on Amend 
ment XX, Tuesday, December 17th.” A special 
mimeographed folder, ‘Let the People Know! 
incorporated all the facts which speakers had to 
know in giving five minute “plugs” on behalf of 
the library amendments. In all of these mimeo 
graphed materials, and in most of the other pub- 
licity as well, emphasis was given to the amend- 
ment raising the tax levy. It was anticipated that 
no objection would be raised about the other pro 
posals. 

The newspaper publicity was unusually fine 
Both of the large papers kept up a barrage of news 
stories, special features, and editorials from about 
the middle of November until the day of the elec- 
tion, December 17. In addition to this free pub- 
licity, paid advertisements (for the most part 
quarter-page) appeared in the two large news- 
papers, the two labor papers, two of the sectional 
weeklies, and one of the Negro newspapers, begin- 
ning as early as December 6. 

An Annexation, Library, and Recreation Com- 
mittee (a general committee interested in all 
twenty-one amendments) devoted some of its radio 
time to speeches on behalf of the library amend- 
ments, and two radio periods were obtained by the 
Friends of the Fort Worth Public Library just prior 
to the election. 
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A roster of 10,000 names, taken from the most 
recent registrations, was compiled for the use of 
the telephone committee, which began calling on 
Friday, December 13, and finished up the day 
before the election. 

As a result of all of these activities, the library 
charter amendments were passed by the voters. 
If they had not been, all of this would never have 
been mentioned! 


Harry N. PETERSON, Librarian 
Fort Worth, Texas, Public Library 


New Building Voted 


E were surprised how easily we obtained the 
passage of a one-mill tax levy for five years 
for a new library building in the November 3, 
1946 election, especially considering that our city 
usually does not pass issues requiring more taxes. 

Although there had been some newspaper pub- 
licity when we presented the need for a new library 
building to the Postwar Planning Commission and 
again when we requested the school board, our 
taxing authority, to place our issue on the ballot, 
our campaign actually began only a month before 
election day. 

We started by inviting two hundred organiza- 
tions in the city to send representatives to a meeting 
at the library on October seventh. As we have no 
place to hold such a meeting, we just upset readers 
in our reading room on the second floor. Most of 
our visitors puffed after climbing those stairs. Staff 
members took visitors on a tour of the library, 
pointing out all its deficiencies. We were encour- 
aged that forty-two groups out of the two hundred 
were represented. We gave out mimeographed 
sheets outlining “Why Lorain Needs a New Library 
Building. " Interested discussion of these needs 
pleased us. These persons were asked to report 
our needs back to their respective groups. The 
group approved our ordering printed publicity ma- 
terial to the amount of $200, feeling certain that the 
various service groups in the city would be willing 
to help us to that extent. 

All groups were again circularized, asked for a 
donation and room on their programs for a library 
speaker. Women board members then telephoned 
the officers of those organizations which had not 
responded. If we did not get an opportunity to 
speak to them, we at least kept the library project 
in their minds. Librarian and board members made 
only twelve talks. The president of the board per- 
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sonally solicited the heads of some of our industries 
and public utilities, as well as our insurance agents. 
Much to our surprise, $286 rolled into our coffers 
to finance our publicity. 


Bookmarks were sent home with all the ele- 
mentary school pupils. A leaflet, copied from one 
used previously by the Mansfield, Ohio, Public 
Library, and adapted to our purpose, was released 
six days before election. Boys placed them in cars 
parked in our busy business section on Saturday 
afternoon. They were left in strategic stores, hous- 
ing projects, and churches for distribution. We 
were fortunate that the owner of the Lorain Sunday 
News is a library board member. We were per- 
mitted to stuff copies of that paper with our leaflets 
the Sunday before election, thereby reaching 4,700 
homes in our city. We ran paid advertisements in 
both our local newspapers just before election. 
Very, early election morning, we stuck stakes carry- 
ing posters about the library levy outside each of 
the fifty voting booths in our city. 


In retrospect, it all seems a small amount of 
effort for the reward of a $450,000 library building. 


MARION M. KING, Librarian 
Lorain, Ohio, Public Library 


Financial Progress 


HE red-letter year in the calendar of the Kan- 

sas City Public Library is 1946. After sev- 
enty-three years the library has finally succeeded in 
gaining financial independence. This year, for the 
first time, the library is receiving its own tax. 
Senate Bill No. 370, passed in Missouri in May, 
is the culmination of much effort on the part of all 
interested citizens in Kansas City and of the library 
staff plus the active support of both the press and 
radio. 

The library now receives for the first time its 
fines and other sources of income amounting to ap- 
proximately $26,000. The tax on intangibles and 
distributable property may add another $40,000. 
The library's 1946-47 prospective income is now 
judged to be between $480,000 and $500,000, 
contrasted with the $399,000 budget for 1945-46. 
This has been an important legislative year for 
libraries throughout the state of Missouri, and the 
Kansas City Public Library shares in the results of 
the newly passed state aid to libraries which brings 
Kansas City about $17,000 this year. 

The Kansas City Public Library, hitherto fre- 
quently referred to as “the stepchild of the Board 
of Education,” while remaining under the juris- 
diction of the board, now has financial independ- 
ence. This means a great deal more to the library 
than the actual monetary increase. 

DorotHEA F. Hyte, Chief of Circulation 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library 


A Successful Tax Campaign 


O* November 5, 1946, the people of St. Louis 
voted to increase the tax for their public li- 
brary from two-fifths to three-fifths of a mill, add- 
ing approximately $240,000 a year to the library's 
income. Since 1901 there had been no change in 
the library tax rate, and the voters’ approval of the 
one-fifth mill increase climaxed a campaign which 
was, without doubt, the St. Louis Public Library's 
most successful venture in the field of public rela- 
tions in 1946. 
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In April, the St. Louis Free Public Library Ex- 
pansion Campaign Committee was organized, with 
the vice-president of the library board, as campaign 
chairman. From then on, all members of the board, 
the staff, and many friends of the library devoted 
their time and efforts to the campaign. A Citizens’ 
Committee of more than two hundred key people 
in the city sponsored the campaign, and over fifty 
leading organizations endorsed the tax increase and 
promised their support. 

St. Louis newspapers, periodicals, and bulletins 
gave generous space to the library. From April, 
when the campaign began, until the day after the 
election in November, 121 articles, editorials, and 
feature stories appeared in the three St. Louis daily 
papers and 96 articles in ten weekly neighborhood 
papers. Radio stations contributed generously of 
their time, beginning with spot announcements in 
September, and talks and interviews in October. 
Six St. Louis stations carried a total of fourteen 
programs on the library tax. 

A speakers’ bureau, composed of interested citi- 
zens, members of the library board, and the staff, 
carried the message of the library's need to more 
than 40,000 persons in some 250 club, school, 
church, and labor organizations. 

Billboards, signs, and placards were located 
throughout the city. Space on thirteen large out- 
door billboards was donated by eight St. Louis busi- 
ness firms. A leaflet, “The St. Louis Public Library 
—Going up or Going down?” told of the library's 
plight. More than 500,000 copies, in three slightly 
different forms, were distributed. Seventeen per- 
formances of a puppet play, dramatizing the li- 
brary’s need, were given before more than 800 chil- 
dren, teachers, and parents in the Teachers’ Room 
of the central library. An effective poster, designed 
by the children’s department, was reproduced on 
post cards at the suggestion of the staff association 
which contributed $225 for the purchase of 15,000 
post cards and 24,000 bookmarks. Just before the 
election, 45,000 of the post cards were mailed to 
voters. 

On election day, staff members and their friends 
stood near polling places and distributed leaflets 
which showed clearly how to vote for the one-fifth 
mill library tax increase. On the morning after the 
election, the final returns were published. The 
library proposition had carried by a decisive major- 
ity of 42,715 votes. The St. Louis Public Library 
had found its friends. 


Diary lax : 
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AT GENERAL ELECTION NOWS 


SUPPORT YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FREE BOOKS FOR YOUNG AND OLD « 
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How Can A 1901 Model Meet Today's Needs? 





1901 1946 
2/5 mill tax for library No increase in library 
voted in 1901 tax for 45 years 


VOTE for the = mill library tax increase Nov. 9, 106 


St. Louis Free Public Library Expansion Campaign Committee 
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EFFECTIVE Post CARDS 


The St. Louis Star-Times said on its editorial 
page, 

The more than 40,000 vote margin by 
one-fifth mill levy increase was approved reflects public 
appreciation of the library's importance to the com 
munity and of the financial problems which have beset 
it im recent years. It is a measure, too, of the effe 
tive manner in which the St. Louis Free Public Library 
Expansion Campaign Committee presented the issue to 
the people. 


which the 


The total cost of the campaign was $2,083.44 
This was paid from the accrued income of one of 
the library’s few bequests. A successful publicity 
venture? We think it was! 

JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON, Chief 
Public Relations Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Annual Report 


E had long felt that our annual reports, 
while of interest to our professional col- 
leagues, were too long and technical to reach the 
people in the community most needing the infor- 
mation they contain. Since board decision had been 
that at the present time no change should be made 
in general style and format, we were faced with the 
practical problem of presenting our case in dra- 
matic and concise fashion. Hence, when the 1945 
report was mailed in March 1946, a mimeographed 
letter was enclosed in each, outlining the high spots 
and offering a definite challenge for action by all 
interested citizens. Results were spectacular. The 
daily press featured our letter and report editorially 
and in a cartoon, on the same page as the long and 
factual statement from the librarian! Needless to 
say, this particular sheet has been used over and 
over since April, and the weight of such press sup- 
port was at least one of the factors influencing the 
recently announced raise in our city appropriation 
from $120,000 in 1946 to $210,000 in 1947! 
JOHN HALL Jacoss, Librarian 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Public Library 


Report with a Difference 
HE four-year cumulative report of the Newark 
Public Library, The Power of Print, is deemed 
by the library to be its most successful publicity 
venture for the year 1946. 

Two-color printing, am eye-catching cover, a 
number of cartoons on literary or library subjects, 
and careful use of “plain talk’ were intended to 
make it different from the usual library report and 
to compel reader attention. As one of our friends 
told us later, “it was the first time that the library 
— did not go directly to the wastebasket un- 
read. 
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In view of the fact that the library had published 
no report for four years (though brief reports had 
been filed with the city commission each year as 
required by law) both the board of trustees and the 
library administration saw the need for a special 
effort in the report field. Also in mind were forth- 
coming requests for improved salaries and major 
improvements in the main library building, which 
the administration and trustees felt should be 
brought to the attention of the Newark taxpayers. 


The specialist engaged for the report (Alexan- 
der Crosby of New York) was given all available 
data and the freedom to portray the library as he 
saw fit, objectivity being the chief aim. No attempt 
was made to gloss over weaknesses of service, nor 
was any special effort taken to indicate strong 
points. The report was chiefly a human interest 
story of daily happenings in the various depart- 
ments and agencies, using the names of individual 
staff members as they participated in daily service 
stories. The most frequent response of ‘readers to 
this description of library activity was “I never 
knew that the library had so many services,” in- 
dicating that the library, despite previous efforts, 
had not told sufficiently well of its multiplicity of 
activities. 


The report was primarily designed for local use, 
rather than for distribution among the profession. 
Care was taken that statistics were portrayed as 
simply as possible and in the most understandable 
way. The library was gratified when a local adver- 
tising executive said that The Power of Print ‘‘cer- 
tainly blew the dust off the libraries.” 


Particular care was taken with distribution. 
Trustees and all department heads of public service 
departments were asked to submit names of local 
persons to whom the report should be sent. Special 
lists were prepared of business executives, members 
of service clubs, prominent politicians, educators, 
the clergy, social workers, leading persons in na- 
tionality groups, labor leaders, prominent leaders 
in the Negro and Jewish communities, etc., which 
totaled more than 1,500 names. There has also 
been almost unlimited compliance with requests 
for copies which have run into the thousands. 


The following comment, reprinted with permis- 
sion from “Public Relations News’ (November 
18, 1946), has caught very well the intention of 
the report: 


Most appealing goodwill ambassador ever sent out to 
make friends for the country's libraries is The Power of 
Print, current annual report of the Newark Public Library, 
Newark, N.J. We don’t often go so ‘“‘all out’’ in our 
recommendations, but this time we suggest that whatever 
your field, if you report to your stockholders or employes 
through the printed word, get this idea-providing 48-page 
booklet. 


It will hold your attention from first word to last .. . 
its cartoons will keep you chuckling . . . and you'll get a 
picture of the scope of a library's service to a community's 
inhabitants, schools, and industries that will establish the 
library forever in your mind as an effective community 
relations tool. This report, released to comply with the 
New Jersey state law that library boards report every year 
to the municipal legislative bodies, contains the qualities 
of frankness, simplicity, and entertaining writing sadly 
lacking in so many of industry's annual reports. 


Here’s a paradoxical note: this highly informative 
booklet reports on a survey among the people of Newark 
which indicates that 50 per cent had not been in the 
Newark Public Library during the past five years . . . if 
ever, and 62 per cent did not know that the library offers 
services other than the lending of books. 
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The Power of Print has received a great host of 
very favorable reactions from Newark citizens, 
press reports (both local and national) from the 
profession at large, and especially from public rela- 
tions experts throughout the country which stress 
the value of the report to public libraries every- 
where. 

JaMEs E. BRYAN, Assistant Director 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library 


Friends of Libraries 


Ou best public relations work this year came in 
connection with Friends of Libraries. Some 
200 attended the annual meeting. When you can 
get veterans of World War II to serve coffee and 
the Friends of Libraries to help with a Book Week 
Program, the success is assured. 

The Friends of Libraries also sponsored a series 
of Great Books discussions. We borrowed extra 
copies of the books from the State Library, Iowa 
State College, and University of Iowa. With our 
copies that gave us 20 books on reserve, often only 
one or two would be left in. People would read 
after the discussions as well as before. The last 
discussion, December 10, based on Tolstoy, cen- 
tered around peace and was good preparation for 
Christmas. 

LyDIA MARGARET BARRETTE, Librarian 
Mason City, lowa, Public Library 


Great Books 


URING 1946 the Great Books discussion 

groups, so successfully promoted in Chicago 
for many years, were begun in the Cleveland metro- 
politan area. Representatives from Cleveland Col- 
lege, the downtown unit of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and the Cleveland Public Library studied 
the project at first hand early in the year. Sponsored 
by these two organizations the leadership training 
course was begun with the cooperation of suburban 
library boards, the Cleveland Board of Education, 
and other community groups. 


Descriptive folders were issued for general dis- 
tribution through libraries, colleges, and other 
groups to interest potential participants. Posters 
announced time and place of meetings, with full 
instructions for registration. Radio stations co- 
operated by making spot announcements and by 
asking library staff members to participate on spe- 
cial programs on the subject of great books. Both 
of the library’s regular weekly programs were used 
for promotion. The daily papers as well as subur- 
ban and local weeklies carried a variety of news 
stories and editorials. Since the program is actually 
under way, reviews of the books under discussion 
in any two-week period have been given as a regular 
feature of the library's “Great Books” series over 
Station WJW. 


Library displays of the books used added impetus 
to the beginning of the program and have since ex- 
tended the effect of it to other patrons not actually 
participating in the discussions. About 35 groups 
with an approximate total of 1,200 participants re- 
sponded to the opportunity. 


Certainly, the library has in this project a very 
legitimate activity in adult education where the best 
of its resources are made available—and are used. 

ALBERT CARL YOUNG, Supervisor 
of Exhibits 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 
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Books Sandwiched In 


6¢é6¢IDOOKS SANDWICHED IN’ was the 

catchy title of the series of “brief noon 
book reviews for busy people” (another slogan) 
which the Syracuse Public Library inaugurated 
last fall. The reviews were designed to run not 
more than 25 minutes, were held from 12:20 to 
12:45 p.M. each Wednesday, at first in an upstairs 
room of the library, later on the first floor in the 
Young People’s Department. 

It was astonishing how many persons took our 
invitation, spread around town the week before by 
posters and mimeographed sheets. Publicity for the 
event consisted of newspaper editorials and an- 
nouncements, articles in weekly publications, post- 
ers and mimeographed notices which went all over 
the downtown area, since the primary intention of 
the series was to give an opportunity to hear about 
interesting and worth-while books from well 
known speakers to persons who worked all day, 
didn’t care to come downtown again at night, but 
could spare part of a long (or short) lunch hour 
to hear the reviews. 

Originally planned for October and November 
only, the series was extended into December, given 
a week's rest at Christmas and New Year's and 
taken up again in January. Attendance varied 
somewhat from week to week, but never dropped 
below an average of 85. There were a number of 
“steady customers” who didn’t miss one of the 
reviews. Others came to hear one special speaker 
they were interested in, some of whom later re- 
turned for the rest of the series. Books and speak- 
ers were varied; although a number of books con- 
cerned the international scene and the war. 

The noon book reviews were a decidedly fine 
innovation and resulted in new circulation from 
books on related topics, placed on exhibit and 
called to the attention of the audience at each re- 
view. 

MarjorigE R. Heit, Public Relations 
Assistant 
Syracuse, New York, Public Library 


Noon Hour Programs 
8 ages Chicago Public Library, located in Chi- 


cago s busy downtown section, launched its 
ninth season of noon hour programs this fall. 
These programs, planned for the convenience of 
the loop workers and shoppers, are outstanding as 
public relations projects in their continued and 
increasing popularity. They are scheduled from 
12:15 to 12:45 P.M. and in recent years, are pre- 
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sented from Tuesday through Saturday. There is 
no admission charge. 


The public relations department pioneered with 
the Thursday noon hour book talk. In spite of 
skeptics who doubted that anyone would have the 
time or inclination to attend a book talk during a 
lunch hour, this one program was a decided success 
and still is the most popular of the noon hour ac- 
tivities. The speakers are Chicago authors, news- 
paper critics, reporters, special feature writers, 
book reviewers, and prominent men and women of 
Chicago. Because of the renown of the program, 
there is very little difficulty in filling the schedule 


Year by year, programs have been added until 
this past season the entire year has been scheduled 
The subjects are of varied interest, tieing in at 
times with special exhibits which are a regular 
feature of the public relations program; talks by 
specialists in fields such as art, music, journalism, 
etc.; an annual series of gardening lectures, book 
reviews, film programs, and concerts. 

In the past year the weekly schedule was 

Tuesday—March of Time film forum, conducted by the 

Adult Education Department 

Wednesday—'‘Great Dramatic Moments a recorded 
concert of famous musical and dramatic episodes, cor 
ducted by Edward Elsen, Director of the Allied Art 
Guild 


Thursday 


Noon Hour Book Talks 


Friday—‘'The World Is Your Neighbor a 
documentary and travel programs, planned to cor 
tribute to a better understanding of the culture and 
character of the peoples of the world. The countries 
are grouped regionally as far as possible, so that ex 
hibits planned around the films may be used for at 
least a three-week period. 


series 


Saturday—Recorded concerts conducted by Edwas 
Elsen. The selections are planned to appeal to a w 
variety of musical tastes. 


“The World Is Your Neighbor’ film series has 
been very successful in both enthusiastic audience 
response and attendance. A “Noon Hour Book 
shelf’’ is set up for each program and books are 
circulated on the spot. These same films are also 
shown in ten of the branches throughout the city 

CLARA REAUM 
Public Relations Department 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Book Reviews 
OGERS PARK BRANCH's best publicity and 


public relations project has been its book 
reviews, held monthly during the fall, winter, and 
spring with the exception of December. The first 
of the store branches to launch a regular book re- 
view program to be held in the branch, it was 
begun with a great deal of trepidation, as the store 
branches are not equipped with club rooms and 
other advantageous equipment. 

The advertising given each book talk has been 
excellent for the branch. Placards are placed in 
the neighborhood banks, restaurants, and stores. 
Whether or not people are interested in book talks, 
attention is called to the fact that there is a public 
library in the community. Two hundred mimeo- 
graphed post cards announcing the event are also 
sent out into the community from a mailing list 
compiled of club members, and library records such 
as the reserve file and recent registration file. Those 
who attend the programs are also requested to 
register so that they may be notified of each talk 
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Rogers Park Branch is located on the north side 
of Chicago, and is in a residential district of higher 
educational and economic status. Among the li- 
brary’s many friends, it has not been difficult to 
secure reviewers who usually select for their talks 
a socially significant novel. A Great Books Dis- 
cussion Group is now meeting at the branch. The 
many patrons who say how much they look for- 
ward to these programs indicate that fostering these 
activities has done a great deal for the furthering 
of the library's public relations in the community. 


MARION Ropserts, Publicity 
Rogers Park Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Development of Libraries 


N conjunction with the Iowa Statehood Centen- 

nial celebration, the Cedar Rapids Public Li- 
brary considered the importance of publicizing the 
development of libraries within the state during 
the past hundred years. Such a display presented 
the problem of reducing long explanatory comment 
into sharp focus. For this reason the colors black 
and white were chosen, the historical information 
condensed as much as possible, and the emphasis 
placed upon the fact that 52 per cent of Iowans 
are today without library service, and that future 
aims are directed toward library service for all. 

Reports from other Iowa libraries were dis- 
played on the table along with circulars which 
were released by the Iowa Library Commission for 
the promotion of library legislation in Iowa. 

This display followed immediately upon the 
heels of an exhibit which had featured books on 
Iowa and authors native to the state under the cap- 
tion “Iowa Through The Century.” This display, 
with its reproduction of the famous Blashfield 
mural Westward which appears in our State Capi- 
tol in Des Moines, had received considerable at- 
tention from local borrowers and organization pro- 
gram planners. 

The interest in Iowa history ran high all through 
the year, and it was gratifying to receive surprised 
response to the pronouncement that 52 per cent of 
Iowans are without library service. The statement 
was challenged, disputed, and an opening was pro- 
vided to inform the public of the great need for 
more equalized library service within our state. 

EDNA L. ERICKSON, Head 
Circulating Department 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, Public Library 
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New Historical Collection 


ORWOOD PARK’s outstanding publicity ven- 

ture for the year was that which launched the 
library's new historical collection. The ground- 
work for this project was laid by personal visits to 
the president of the local chamber of commerce, 
representative members of various church and social 
groups, and to the town’s pioneer real estate dealer. 
We explained to them the need for such a collec- 
tion, evident to us in the requests from interested 
individuals, from students, and even from a metro- 
politan newspaper concerning early landmarks and 
families in this district. The response was enthus- 
iastic and yielded the names of a number of old- 
timers who might be contacted for information. 

A deliberately provocative article, planned to 
arouse curiosity about early Norwood and to invite 
reminiscences was sent to the local papers. This 
started the first inquiries and brought in a number 
of contributions of maps, pictures, and programs— 
also several letters from early Norwood inhabitants 
who had moved away and to whom relatives here 
had mailed clippings of our article. 

We followed this up with a window display 
made up of the material we had collected, aug- 
mented by loans from several members of the com- 
munity and announced in advance by more news- 
paper publicity. It was a very popular display and 
attracted a large audience that often provided us, 
looking out, with an interesting daily drama, partic- 
ularly when several oldsters were provoked to 
spirited argument over the identification and chron- 
ological classification of some of the pictures. 

This was several months ago. The tangible re- 
sults of our efforts are not large, but we feel that 
we have the nucleus of a good historical collection. 
We have had promises of several donations of mate- 
rial and a number of inquiries about the material 
on hand, resulting, in several cases, in new registra- 
tions and potential library users. We feel that we 
are able to give the community a real service in 
preserving this material and that the venture has 
more than “paid off’ in good will for the library 
and in some of the excellent contacts we have made 
in collecting our material. 

CHARLOTTE SHABINO, Assistant in Charge 
Norwood Park Sub-Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Local History 


Bee Public Library in Olean, New York, a city 
of approximately 22,000 just seventy miles 
south of Buffalo, began plans for an extensive ex- 
hibit of local history material early in February. 
This exhibit was to be a part of the celebrations of 
the library's seventy-fifth anniversary. The amount 
of material available at the library was very small, 
and since the city has no historical society most of 
the items had to be searched out. This was accom- 
plished through a great deal of advance newspaper 
publicity which gradually brought in an amazing 
amount of material. 

The exhibition in the library and a “leader’’ in 
a window of one of Olean’s most popular stores 
both opened on the 25th of March, the day the 
original library association was founded. The win- 
dow itself attracted so much attention that the 
store's owner allowed it to stay in for three weeks, 
thus breaking all precedents. The exhibit in the 
library itself had another leader in the rotunda 
upstairs, two glass cases, and a table, which led the 
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visitors downstairs to the large auditorium. Never 
before had so much valuable Olean material been 
gathered together in one place—maps, letters, 
documents, old photographs, and books—and the 
exhibit attracted several thousand visitors during 
its four-week showing. During the second and 
fourth weeks, in addition to their other publicity, 
the Olean Times-Herald ran two full pages of pho- 
tographs of material in the exhibit. 

A direct result of the interest aroused has been 
the purchase of showcases, two of them donated by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
the establishment of a local history room in the 
public library—a permanent home for many of the 
valuable documents and other material which have 
been donated to the library as a direct result of the 
exhibition. 

JAMES TAYLOR DuNN, Librarian 
Olean, New York, Public Library 


Historical Tours 


HE West Side Historical Society, sponsored 

and organized by the Legler Regional Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library in 1931, has been a 
corporate part of the library during the years. The 
society is one of friendliness and its aim is to col- 
lect and preserve material of an historic nature 
relating to the Great West Side. It has always 
been an agency for the promotion of neighborliness 
and has been one of the library's best public rela- 
tions media. 

Of special interest has been the series of non- 
expense tours to historic spots in the city. The first 
tour, in May 1936, was so successful that it became 
an annual event, visiting each year different his- 
toric spots. Then came World War II with a 
scarcity of gas and tires, and the tours had to be 
discontinued. 

When peace came the tours were resumed. Two 
large touring buses were hired, and a trip was 
made through the city to the famous Wigwam 
where Lincoln was nominated and to other spots 
of interest. It proved so popular that requests for 
reservations were received from many outlying 
suburbs and phone calls came tumbling in so fast 
that reservations had to be closed. Then came in- 
quiries as to when the next tour would be. 

The tours, while they originated with the mem- 
bers of the society, soon were joined by other soci- 
eties from neighboring libraries. This all tended 
to make more real and intimate the early history of 
these crossroads of the early explorers. They served 
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to acquaint the members with the wealth of historic 
sites in the city and brought the library into the 
spotlight. The friendly contact with the library 
staff led to requests for books about Chicago, in 
fact and fiction. Later these were followed by re- 
quests for other subjects in which the public was 
interested. 

Announcements of the tours with descriptive 
write-ups appeared in city-wide and local news- 
papers. This gave publicity to the library and its 
part in preserving local history and so became a 
real public relations project in the community. 

GERTRUDE I. JENKINS 
Secretary-Historian and Assistant Librarian 
Legler Regional Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


State History 


HE establishing of the Grant Foreman Room, 

honoring Muskogee’s eminent historian, to 
provide space for a comprehensive collection of 
Oklahoma history, fiction, and contemporary mate- 
rial originating in the state, was our biggest pub- 
licity project in 1946. Grant Foreman was a mem- 
ber of the city council at the time the library was 
established and since that time has served on the 
library board for many terms. 

The room was opened to the public on March 
15, the publication date of Last Trek of the In- 
dians, Dr. Foreman’s most recent book. At this 
time the newspapers were very cooperative in giv- 
ing us long write-ups and several illustrations of 
the room. A copy of each of Dr. Foreman’s seven- 
teen books, some of them first editions, are on a 
table display near the door. Near by, in a glass 
case, is the small portable typewriter upon which 
at least ten of the books were written, and beside it 
is the original manuscript of Marcy and the Gold 
Seekers. An oil painting of Dr. Foreman hangs 
over the mantel. 

Also included in the display are books by Mrs 
Foreman, an author in her own right. Her Indian 
Abroad was one of the seventeen volumes of his- 
tory that were reprinted for the troops overseas by 
the Editions for the Armed Services, Inc. In addi 
tion to the Foreman writings, the room contains a 
very good collection of Oklahoma history by other 
authors; the genealogical collection; a case of his- 
torical objects, including Indian baskets, silver- 





The Grant Foreman Room in Muskogee, 
showing Mrs. Foreman (seated, left) 
and Mr. Foreman. 
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smithing, and bead work, loaned by the Muskogee 
Historical Society; a basic collection of Oklahoma 
fiction and verse by nationally known state writers, 
to which current publications will be added as they 
are issued; the original of the map, “Muskogee and 
Its Environs” published in Dr. Foreman’s Musko- 
gee, the Biography of an Oklahoma Town; and 
paintings by Acee Blue Eagle. 

The Grant Foreman Room has done much to 
educate Muskogeeans in Oklahoma history and 
Muskogee now has one of the best Oklahoma col- 
lections in the state. 

Fay SHARP, Publicity Assistant 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, Public Library 





Bank Window Featuring Historical Data 


Historical Association 


NE recent publicity venture of the Toman 

Branch of the Chicago Public Library has 
demonstrated the importance and significance of 
the public library's place in collecting and pre- 
serving certain local historical data. 

Concurrent with the annual meeting of the 
Lawndale-Crawford Historical Association's meet- 
ing at the Toman Branch, the Second Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan, which is situated on the busiest 
corner in a community of 200,000 persons, re- 
quested the use of a series of photographs for a 
double store-front window display. The historical 
files were ready to serve their purpose as a gen- 
erally accepted source in the community for his- 
torical research. 

Fifty pictures, maps, and sketches depicting 
various historical phases in the growth of the 
Lawndale-Crawford area, were enlarged and at- 
tractively ay igo in the company’s windows. 
The selection of photographs and preparation of 
the descriptive material was left to the discretion 
of the secretary-historian of the Lawndale-Craw- 
ford Historical Association. The cost of enlarg- 
ing the photographs, arranging the display, and 
photographs of the finished exhibit, which were 
given to the library, was borne by the Second Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan. The task of selecting suit- 
able photographs from the three hundred pictorial 
items in the branch collection was simply a matter 
of turning over to the photographer negatives pre- 
viously made for a series of slides which have been 
used by the branch librarian when invited to speak 
on local history at club meetings in the community. 

From small beginnings of an enthusiastic group 
of thirty persons in 1934, almost a thousand per- 
sons are now listed in the association's member- 
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ship files. Items from the historical files of the 
association which are housed in the Toman Branch 
have enlivened: local newspapers with over two 
hundred “Way Back When” articles and this out- 
side exhibit, its latest publicity venture, shows 
further success in the growth of one of the organi- 
zation’s early objectives, the development of local 
pride and historical consciousness. 
ANNE DANEGGER, Assistant Librarian 
Toman Branch Library, Chicago, Illinois 


50th Anniversary 


in 50th anniversary of its branches paved the 
way for the most successful publicity venture 
of the Indianapolis Public Library during 1946. 
Six media of spotlighting public attention on the 
event were used. First step in this program was 
the planning. A six-member committee planned to 
use the press, radio, department store displays, con- 
tributed advertising, bumper strips, and a procla- 
mation by the mayor at a ceremony beginning the 
anniversary week. Newspapers were invited to 
send feature writers and photographers to a called 
press conference at which the value of library serv- 
ices and history of the branches were pointed out. 
Provided with detailed information, each of the 
city’s major newspapers published large feature 
articles with pictures depicting library service. 
Other angles concerning the anniversary were cov- 
ered in separate stories, Publicity linage totaled 
300 inches. Special anniversary broadcasts were 
aired by two radio stations. Spot announcements 
also were carried by the stations ror a month prior 
to the event. Streetcars and trolleys carried bumper 
strips heralding the anniversary. Department stores 
ran paid advertisements costing in excess of $1,000. 
The Church Federation of Indianapolis had a num- 
ber of pastors comment on the anniversary. 


The central library and branches had special 
exhibits with pictures depicting the 50-year history 
of branches. Department stores also had window 
displays. Climaxing the anniversary was a tea held 
at the Madison Avenue Branch, which was the first 
one to open. Members of the library board, teach- 
ers, parent-teacher groups, and the press were spe- 
cial guests. 

WI Bur I. NAGLEY, Public Relations Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Public Library 


50th Anniversary 


F all the “naturals” in gaining publicity, a 50th 
Anniversary probably has no equal. Such a 
celebration appeals not only to the staff and regular 
borrowers of the library but to the whole commu- 
nity. 

The Queens Borough Public Library observed its 
50th Anniversary with a two-week celebration from 
October 30 to November 14. An anniversary com- 
mittee composed of staff members and trustees was 
formed and worked out plans for the celebration. 

The opening event, on the first afternoon, was 
an Open House, held simultaneously in the central 
library and in all forty-five libraries, for which 
5,000 printed invitations were mailed. The sixty 
piece Department of Sanitation Band played on the 
steps of the main library. A public address system 
was donated by New York City’s Municipal Broad- 
casting Station WNYC. The library book bus was 
driven up on the sidewalk and a detail of police- 
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men was on hand to keep order and keep vehicular 
traffic moving. Staff members dressed in “gay nine- 
ties” costumes welcomed the steady stream of visi- 
tors. Of the 2,000 people who toured the central 
building, about 600 stayed for refreshments served 
in the penthouse. 

Local florists donated flowers, bakeries contrib- 
uted cookies and cakes, the Department of Parks 
loaned floodlights to illuminate the flag-bedecked 
facade of the building at night. “Queens Borough 
Public Library Day’ was proclaimed by the bor- 
ough president in a proclamation issued from Bor- 
ough Hall. A birthday cake was cut"by Walter G. 
Frey, first president of the Board of Trustees and 
one of the founders of the library. The largest 
local department store featured the library in its 
newspaper advertisements and in a special histori- 
cal window, sponsored by the Brooklyn Museum, 
the local historical association, and the library. On 
November 7, a concert in honor of the library's 
anniversary was given by members of the music 
department of Queens College and the Queens Col- 
lege Choir, in the auditorium of the church next 
door—another example of the friendly cooperation 
existing in the community. 

A poster committee, in cooperation with the art 
departments of the borough's public, parochial, 
and private high schools, conducted a poster con- 
test for the high school students of the borough. 
First, second, and third prizes, and 45 honorable 
mention awards were presented at a ceremony and 
reception held in the central library. 

The closing event was the Golden Jubilee Din- 
ner at which the principal speaker was Christopher 
Morley who donated to the library original letters 
written by William Cullen Bryant. 

Newspapers and radio gave the library a great 
deal of publicity before, during, and after each 
event in the celebration. Other publicity media 
used were 50,000 bookmarks, exhibits of every ac- 
tivity of the library, 15,000 copies of a “50th 
Anniversary” brochure which gave a pictorial pre- 
sentation of the library’s history, and 12,000 copies 
of “Our Yesterdays”—a booklist of fact and fiction 
of the last half-century. 


FRANCIS D. STARK, Editor 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Jamaica, New York 





“Gay Nineties” Staff Members in the 
Queens Borough Book Bus 
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Window Display at Enoch Pratt Library, 
calling attention to the Ad Club's Library 
Day program. 


Library Birthday 

ITY-WIDE observance of the Enoch Pratt 

Free Library's 60th birthday started late in 
1945, when a newspaper story describing the 
varied and valuable services offered by the library 
to Baltimore veterans was seen by the chairman of 
the program committee for the Advertising Club 
of Baltimore. He was impressed by the article, 
and decided that his organization, a very active one 
wielding considerable influence in the community, 
might devote one of its luncheon meetings to Pratt 
activities. The library immediately seized upon the 
suggestion, and it was agreed among library and 
Ad Club officials that the forthcoming 60th anni 
versary of the institution's founding, due early in 
January, would make a very appropriate occasion 
for the “Library Day” celebration. 

Accordingly, a cooperative program was 
planned, and a concentrated publicity campaign 
prepared. Newspapers, radio stations, business 
houses, public services, and other agencies got 
enthusiastically behind the project. Streetcars and 
buses carried display cards and leaflets advertising 
the event. The Baltimore Transit Company de 
voted its regular weekly radio broadcast to the 
anniversary, and all the city’s radio stations gave 
15-minute programs, as well as frequent spot an 
nouncements. 


There were many news and feature stories re 
lating to the library’s history and development in 
the daily and weekly papers. The Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Company donated a huge and 
handsomely decorated birthday cake, around which 
the library arranged the “best sellers’’ of the pre 
vious 60 years. And patrons sent birthday cards 
and cash gifts as gestures of good will and appre 
ciation. All in all, the project proved extremely 
successful from every standpoint. 

KATE COPLAN 
Director of Exhibits and Publicity 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Radio Program 


HE Paterson Public Library went on the air 
for the first time in its 62-year history last 
summer. Broadcast over Station WPAT, through 
the courtesy of the Community Chest, the library 
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was a guest on the Counsel for Veterans pro- 
gram. A staff member was interviewed by a re- 
turned veteran on what help the library could give 
him. Through a series of questions and answers, 
suitable vocational and educational pamphlets, di- 
rectories and books were described. It was pointed 
out that the library could assist the veteran not only 
in finding new job opportunities, but also in help- 
ing him with the problem of choosing a school or 
college, veterans’ rights, leisure time, and rehabili- 
tation activities. 

The library and the radio station cooperated 
on the preprogram publicity. Attractive mimeo- 
graphed cards were sent out, the station played up 
the program in its weekly news sheet, and there 
were notices in the local newspapers as well as 
signs in the main library and branches. All of the 
dialogue for the program was written by the par- 
ticipating staff member. 

Results of this initial broadcast were successful 
in every way. Reference and circulation books 
mentioned on the program were active in the weeks 
following the broadcast. Many new veterans regis- 
tered at the library, saying the radio program had 
first made known to them the vast resources which 
the library was putting at their disposal. 

Leo R. Etzkorn, Librarian 
Paterson, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


Coordinating Radio with 
the Library 


UR weekly fifteen-minute radio program has 

proved to be a useful vehicle for acquainting 
the public with changes and additions to library 
services as well as for high-lighting exhibits. 
Everett, Washington, a city of 35,000 people, has 
its own radio station, affliated with the mutual 
broadcasting system. Our program time, 1:45— 
2 P.M. is given as a public service. Listeners at 
this time are largely women, and children in 
schools although some stores keep their radios 
going and tuned to the local station. In planning 
our broadcasts we keep our type of listeners in 
mind, aiming more at the adults than the children. 
While we cannot estimate accurately the number 
of listeners, we certainly reach more people than 
we would by giving a talk to a group, and also— 
we hope—have a cumulative effect by regular 
weekly broadcasts. 

After a complete rearrangement of the books 
in the various rooms of the library we devoted one 
broadcast to a tour of the library, sampling books 
in different departments, and giving a few typical 
questions and answers in the reference department. 
An October broadcast describing a number of 
handcrafts offered suggestions of things to make 
for Christmas. This talk not only featured many 
recent acquisitions but was coordinated with an 
exhibit of handcrafts in the library to which our 
listeners contributed. A broadcast about older fic- 
tion which patrons might have missed was timed 
to coincide with a collection of such novels promi- 
nently displayed in the fiction room. When we 
started a loan collection of phonograph records, 
we played parts of records, explained the proce- 
dure of borrowing, and coordinated the music with 
books about the type of music mentioned and the 
scores that we have. On other broadcasts we finish 
our program by playing a record appropriate to the 
subject of the program. (This is also a good trick 
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to use if there is uncertainty as to the timing of 
the broadcast since the record can be faded out 
when necessary). Magazines added to the periodi- 
cal collection are featured at one time, or men- 
tioned singly in combination with books on a given 
subject. 

Broadcasts giving information on services of the 
library are interspersed with dramatizations of sto- 
ries or scenes from books, talks on books of adven- 
ture, science, fiction, informal biographies—all en- 
livened with quotations to keep the listeners 
listening. 

Books mentioned on the broadcast, together with 
other books on the same subject, are displayed in 
the lobby. Also in a conspicuous place in the lobby 
is listed the subject of the next broadcast. 

MAR JoriE H, KNICKERBOCKER, Public 
Relations Librarian 
Everett, Washington, Public Library 


Year-Round Radio 


UR radio broadcasting is the one thing we in 

Batavia work at consistently enough through 
the year so that it can be called a publicity venture. 
The librarian broadcasts regularly every other week, 
as guest on the Penny Wise program, with fifteen 
minutes for discussion of the new books. In Book 
Week several other broadcasts are made by the 
children’s librarian and children from schools in 
town. Again during Spring Book Festival the 
children’s librarian plans and sponsors several 
broadcasts on books and reading. In one the chil- 
dren's librarian talked about the new books pur- 
chased by the children’s department. In another, 
children told each other about new books they had 
read and enjoyed. A third program was given to a 
discussion of reading in the home by parents of 
children who use the library. A Christmas drama- 
tization by the children came in December. 

We find that our borrowers listen to the broad- 
casts and frequently remember recommendations 
made over the air months ago. Many of the class- 
rooms arte equipped with radios and classes listen 
to the programs given during Book Week and 
Spring Book Festival. 

RuTH McEvoy, Assistant Librarian 
Richmond Memorial Library 
Batavia, New York 


Broadcasts 


HE Montclair Library played some part in 

nineteen radio broadcasts during 1946. Sev- 
enteen of these programs were proposed to the 
radio stations by the library; fifteen of them men- 
tioned the library; on nine, library staff members 
took part. 

Subjects of the program included the training 
of illiterates, the collecting of cookbooks, work of 
the New Jersey Recreation Department, library 
service to war veterans, the preservation of war 
letters, children’s reading, flower arrangement, 
superstitions, dogs and Dog Week, children’s owr. 
reports on their reading tastes, an author’s own 
report of his new and earlier writings, Thanks- 
giving dinner and decorating for Christmas. 

DorotTHy WauGH, Public Relations 
Montclair, New Jersey, Library 
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Radio Spot Announcements 


FTER experimenting with various types of 

radio publicity for years, we have finally 
found in spot announcements an effective and rela- 
tively inexpensive publicity medium. 

For nine months of 1946, the Long Beach Public 
Library sent to K F O X, a local radio station, three 
spots a week. We estimate that these cost us about 
$100 (largely salary). Had we been buying the 
time, it would have cost over $3,000 according to 
the station's estimate of $12 a day for three an- 
nouncements. 

Following the custom of many commercial ad- 
vertisers we worked out a standard ending of 50 
words which is repeated with every announcement. 
It gives the location and hours of the library and 
concludes with this statement: “If the information 
you need is in print, seek it now at your public 
library where books and services are free.” Since 
our announcements are planned for about 150 
words (a minute or a minute and a half) the 
writer has only 100 more words to worry about. 
To get an idea, put it down, cut and polish it, 
and send it to the typist takes comparatively little 
time, a great deal less time than it takes to plan 
and arrange a window exhibit. We estimate that 
three spots take about the same amount of time as 
that required to put up an effective bulletin board 
display in the library. If some arrangements could 
be made for a cooperative exchange of spot an- 
nouncements through the medium of a quarterly 
clip sheet or something similar, the time factor 
could be cut in half or even more, probably. 


Our spots are often tied to a holiday, a current 
event, or a national drive. This type of spot is 
welcomed by the station’s continuity writers and 
the library benefits from the cumulative effect of 
interest already aroused; but such spots are useful 
for a limited time only. Announcements of a more 
general nature are often reused long after their 
first appearance. Both types are necessary to give 
the radio audience a true picture of the library. 


Through our spot announcements we are reach- 
ing people who haven't been near a library since 
they left high school. No other medium of com- 
munication reaches such a variety of persons. 
“Spots” have the advantage, too, of being desired 
by radio stations. They can be easily written into 
a day's continuity and at the same time they con- 
tribute to the stations’ quota of public service or 
Sustaining time. 


We feel we are doing something of more than 
local importance. Radio doesn’t stop at the city 
limits and we feel justified in assuming that our 
spots are benefiting all libraries in the area. We're 
looking forward to a day when every station carries 
a quota and the man from Maine visiting in Cali- 
fornia will come into the library and say, “Our 
radio station at home said we could get books on 
yachting at the public library. Where do you keep 
them ?”’ 

FRANCES HENSELMAN, Publicity Assistant 
Long Beach, California, Public Library 


Interracial Exhibit 


N interracial sidewalk exhibit at the South- 
west Branch of the District of Columbia 
Public Library helped to emphasize the library's 
usefulness to the groups concerned. The exhibit 
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was held in June on a parking lot adjoining the 
branch, which occupies a wing of a junior high 
school. At the invitation of the branch, various 
recreation centers, settlement houses, schools, and 
other community groups joined in demonstrating 
and displaying their work for the benefit of over 
3,000 persons attending the exhibit. — 

This project enabled the library to bring the vari- 
ous agencies functioning in the community into a 
cooperative enterprise which served to inform the 
residents of the resources and facilities available to 
them. Arts and crafts, nutrition, safety, health, 
school projects, citizens’ associations, books were 
among the exhibits and demonstrations. It proved 
a successful public relations experiment for the li- 
brary. Recognition from both white and Negro 
leaders of a constructive contribution to the better- 
ing of community and race relations has helped to 
advance the library's leadership in the community. 


The exhibit was particularly noteworthy because 
in a city where a segregation policy prevails in pub- 
lic school education (but not in the public library) 
and where Negroes may not enter white schools, 
both white and Negro schools were represented in 
the exhibits, and both white and Negro classes 
visited the exhibit. The parking space which 
was utilized is joint-school-and-library controlled. 
Needless to say, the enthusiasm of the school prin- 
cipal for this project in interracial cooperation was 
an important factor in its success. 


VIRGINIA T. MCLAUGHLIN, Librarian 
Southwest Branch 
District of Columbia Public Library 


Negro Achievements Exhibition 


ROOKLYN has close to 100,000 Negroes in 
a total population of 2,700,000. Several 
branches of the Brooklyn Public Library serve both 
white and colored patrons; and the matter of race 
relations, though rarely difficult, is ever present. 
The library has done much to foster better feeling 
betwéen the two races through its books and dis- 
plays and cooperative contacts with other commu- 
nity groups. Last year we undertook the most am- 
bitious venture in this continuous striving for 
friendship and understanding among our diverse 
peoples, and we now review it as our most success- 
ful publicity enterprise of 1946. 


It was a cooperative exhibition and demonstra- 
tion of Negro achievements. Timed to coincide 
with the birthdays of two idols of the Negro race, 
Abraham Lincoln and Frederick Douglass, it used 
materials borrowed from various Negro institutions 
and employed the talents of distinguished artists to 
dramatize the story of the Negro in America—his 
part in the exploration of the New World, in the 
building of the nation, in our wars for freedom, 
in science and industry, art, music, and literature. 

Cooperating with the library were the Catholic 
Interracial Council, the Harmon Foundation, and 
the National Urban League. Materials were loaned 
by Howard, Fisk, and Tuskegee universities and 
Hampton Institute, as well as by local individuals. 


The exhibition had the dual purpose of instruct- 
ing Negroes and whites alike in the achievements 
of the Negro race. To this end, school classes and 
adult groups with both white and colored repre- 
sentation were invited to see the displays and at- 
tend the concurrent gatherings. Exhibited in the 
commodious lobby of the central library were pho- 
tographs of Negro leaders, including the remark- 
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able gallery of pictures by Carl Van Vechten; 
books and pamphlets by and about Negroes; 
models by scientists such as Louis H. Latimer, who 
assisted both Edison and Bell in their experiments ; 
sculpture by Richmond Barthé, who took time off 
from work on the bust of Booker T. Washington 
for the Hall of Fame to demonstrate the art of clay 
modeling to visiting crowds; and paintings and 
cartoons by E. Ellis Blount, distinguished Negro 
artist of Brooklyn, who also gave demonstrations 
of his art. 

Lectures on Negro topics were given in one of 
the library's public rooms, and the famous Kath- 
erine Duncan dancers entertained an overflow audi- 
ence in the Young People’s Room one evening. At 
other times recordings of Negro music, primitive 
and modern, were played. 

All this took months of planning, weeks of as- 
siduous promoting, hours of assembling and setting 
up. Was it worth while? Brooklyn said so, in 
emphatic words; and even Manhattan crossed the 
bridge to join in the acclaim. The newspapers 
were generous in their coverage and their compli- 
ments. During the three weeks of the exhibition 
34,400 persons visited the library, a record for that 
midwinter period. In the three weeks following, 
the library had more calls for Negro literature than 
it remembered having had for many years previ- 
ously. Most important of all, there was widespread 
agreement that the venture had done incalculable 
good in the field of racial relations. 

On a smaller scale, we think, it might be done 
by any library in a community where a similar 
racial admixture exists. 

THOMAS GILBERT BROWN, Editor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 


Cooperation 


OOPERATION has been the keynote of the 
publicity program of the Oak Park Public Li- 
brary during 1946. The local newspaper, a weekly, 
has been so cooperative about accepting library 
copy that only one issue during the entire year 
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carried no notices from the library, two or three 
items usually being included. 

Window displays outside the library have been 
carried on by cooperative means. The library 
joined the Council on International Affairs in set- 
ting up an exhibit in the Public Service window, 
publicizing the council’s two-day institute. The 
council furnished the idea, the Public Service the 
space, and the library the books. 

During Book Week a local hardware concern 
offered one of its windows for library use. A 
tie-in was made with its wares, books on handi- 
crafts and household repair being displayed along 
with store merchandise under the caption “Be Prac- 
tical—Fix It! Be Creative—Make It!” 

Another cooperative venture was with the local 
moving picture theater in advertising a movie. Co- 
operation was secured from local ministers in dis- 
tributing a list of books on marriage to young 
couples in their churches. 

At Oak Park we find that all the service is not 
on our side. If we do something for others they 
are most generous in doing something for us. 

HELEN L. Norris, In Charge of Publicity 
Oak Park, Illinois, Public Library 


Pan American Day 


UR most satisfying publicity venture during 
1946 was that one which was arranged in 
collaboration with the instructor in Spanish, stu- 
dents in the Spanish classes, and the librarian, for 
Pan American Day. A number of beautiful ar- 
ticles, made in South America, were brought and 
assembled by the students, and arranged in the 
lobby of the college with a collection of books on 
the South American countries. A stimulating and 
interesting program, given by the students, which 
concluded with a book contest, was a part of the 
celebration. 

SISTER ESTHER Marie, O.P., Librarian 

Siena College Library 

Memphis, Tennessee 
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Hobby Fair 


ORMAL business was suspended at the Win- 

nipeg Public Library for three days in Octo- 
ber. In the browsing room a model train chugged 
its way from the teen-age corner to fiction T-Z. In 
the general reference room a snake swallowed a 
frog (both preserved in alcohol). Spinning wheels 
whirred and looms clattered in the technology di- 
vision on the second floor. From the clubroom in 
the basement, an amateur radio station filled the 
air with “Calling C.Q.!” The occasion was the 
hobby fair promoted by the library. Purpose of 
the display was to publicize the main library, 
which is badly located. Theme of the fair was 
“Constructive use of leisure time.” 

Participation was limited to organizations in 
order to keep the project within bounds. Over 
thirty organizations prepared displays designed to 
acquaint prospective members with their activities, 
the equipment needed, and other useful informa- 
tion. Every effort was made to tie in book displays 
with the various activities. A booklist titled ‘‘In- 
troducing your Hobby” was distributed at strategic 
points. Near the main charging desk a poster, 
“Reading is my Hobby,” drew attention to a dis- 
play of new books. No exact count was made of 
visitors, but estimates range from 4,000 to 5,000 for 
each of the three days. The custodian of the Cine 
Club display counted over 1,000 visitors daily to 
the club’s film showing in the screening room 
(which normally seats 18 people). 

It is difficult to judge the effect upon circulation 
of ventures of this nature. But one th‘ng is cer- 
tain—they are good public relations. 

A. F. JAMIESON, Librarian 
Public Library 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Cooperative Displays 


HE Humboldt Branch of the Chicago Public 

Library is a store branch with four large win- 
dows. While these windows are appreciated as an 
excellent publicity medium, they are looked upon 
as nightmares by the assistants who must think up 
new ideas, make signs and posters, find attractive 
book jackets, and arrange four new (and clever!) 
displays every three or four weeks. 

Early in the year the branch’s public relations 
assistant visited the local public high school, and 
with the publicity minded high school staff outlined 
a plan that would be mutually beneficial to the 
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school and the library. It was agreed that the 
school would display interesting items in the library 
windows from time to time. 


During 1946 three such displays have appeared 
In the spring the art department exhibited some of 
its work—items of wood, ceramics, and other art 
objects were displayed with books on wood carv 
ing, handicraft, and art. In the fall, during. the 
canning season, the home economics department 
provided a display of preserved fruits and vege 
tables with books on canning and cookery. Men 
and women gathered in front of the window and 
the library circulated all of its material on canning 
and preserving. 

In December the various handicraft clubs dis 
played the items their members had made as 
Christmas gifts. The window was laden with hand 
knit scarves, ceramic figures, wooden toys, woven 
bracelets, leather belts, and a variety of stuffed ani 
mals and dolls. And again the library displayed 
their “how to make it’’ books and had a steady 
stream of requests for them from passers-by. Two 
of the daily Chicago newspapers found this exhibit 
interesting enough to send staff photographers for 
shots. 

These high school displays have had several 
happy results. They have provided interesting dis 
plays and eased the burden, however slightly, of 
preparing window displays; they have cemented th« 
friendly relations existing between the high school 
and the library; they have brought the library to 
the attention of all the students at the high school 
and demonstrated that the library is interested in 
them and their work; and they have brought the 
library to the attention of parents who were happy 
to see their children’s work displayed. Community 
and daily newspapers as well as the school pape: 
printed releases of these displays. In short, it has 
been a cooperative venture that has saved the li 
brary time and resulted in good publicity and in 
proved public relations. 

Rose Durry, Publicity 
Humboldt Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Handwork Exhibit 


(>= of our most successful publicity efforts at 

the Trinidad Public Library during 1946 was 
an exhibit of handwork. We gathered together all 
available handicraft books and then set about bor 
rowing examples of each craft. We found peopl 
most willing to cooperate and soon had collected 
all types of handwork. These we arranged around 
the circulation department, along with our books 
One table contained various types of weaving. 
basketry, and cane work including attractive hats. 
mats, handbags, and baskets, most being loaned by 
an official of the Social Welfare Department re 
sponsible for establishing handicraft centers all 
over the island. 

A second table contained all types of embroidery 
and needlework which combined to make a most 
attractive and colorful display. A third table car 
ried woodwork (some being loaned by school 
boys). Book ends, trays, and a swizzle stick were 
displayed along with toys and a jewel box made 
from coconut shells. A fourth table was reserved 
for crochet and knitting. The variety of material 
and stitches aroused considerable interest, and re 
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sulted in a run on our knitting books immediately 
the display was over. 

The remainder of the material we arranged near 
the circulation desk. Artificial flowers, leather- 
work, carving, toys, hand-painted Christmas cards 
and calendars made an effective and cheerful dis- 
play. 

As soon as we had our exhibit in hand, we pro- 
vided material for our local newspapers, explain- 
ing that we had chosen October for the exhibit as 
Christmas was approaching and many people liked 
to make their own gifts; library books could help 
provide a solution to their problem and the work 
on display would be a guide to choice. 

The results were amazing. People came who 
had never been in the library before. One man 
traveled twelve miles because through a print- 
er's error one account of the exhibit stated we 
would help solve “cheese problems” (instead of 
“these problems’) and cheese has been unob- 
tainable in Trinidad for many months. We dis- 
covered he is a baker, and were able to introduce 
some good cookery books to him with the result 
that he immeditely joined the library to borrow 
them. Throughout the week we had a steady 
flow of visitors, and offers of more work for dis- 
play proved the keen interest which was aroused. 

ANNIE SPENCER, Acting Librarian 
Trinidad Public Library 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, British West Indie: 


Down from the Throne— 
Up from the Stool 


ORKING with the formula of interesting 

people in some speciality in the library's 
collection, the Grand Rapids Public Library's refer- 
ence department set up an exhibit of plates and 
illustrations in the library's gallery, showing the 
evolution of the common everyday chair through 
30 centuries of time. Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
the fine furniture capital of the United States. 
The library's collection of furniture plates is unex- 
celled. The exhibit was so planned that it was held 
in connection with the annual summer furniture 
market which is attended by furniture buyers, in- 
terior decorators, and designers from all over the 
United States. 

The library measured the success of this exhibit 
in many ways. A local newspaper carried the story 
and an editorial. Hundreds of people visited the 
gallery exhibit, musing over the plates and reading 
the captions. Some students made copious notes. 
Interested patrons asked questions and requested 
the mimeographed reading list. The director of an 
art school wrote and requested the loan of the ex- 
hibit. School classes were brought in to view the 
plates. Furniture designers who never before used 
the library became aware of the variety and wealth 
of material that was available for their use. And 
today, six months later, questions still are asked 
the reference department about the “chair exhibit.” 

Almost every community, large or small, has spe- 
cialized industries. Carefully planned publicity 
ventures, geared to these specialities, are almost 
sure-fire successes. 

De LYLE P. RUNGE 
Business and Technology Department 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library 
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Most Popular Exhibit of the year 
in Cincinnati 


A Clean Story 


HEN Shakespeare said, “Ill blows the wind 

that profits nobody,” he was right, for the 
Science and Industry Department of the Cincinnati 
Public Library galloped ahead on smoke, smog, 
and fog, and a dire soap shortage to chalk up its 
most successful exhibit for the year. 

It all began early last fall with an unusual de- 
mand for a simple recipe to make soap at home— 
good soap, soap with plenty of rich suds that 
would not eat the skin off your hands. Frankly, 
we had to admit that we could not guarantee any 
of our recipes and we felt that something must be 
done to remedy the situation. 

A day on a farm near Oxford, Ohio, where soap 
making had become a family tradition, revealed 
the process at first hand. We not only returned 
with a top-notch recipe for making soap by the 
cold process, but with some of the creamy bars and 
a box of soap chips. An enlightening display fea- 
turing this soap, with the utensils and ingredients 
needed for its preparation, was placed in one of 
the library's street windows. A notice was in- 
cluded advising patrons that a mimeographed copy 
of the soap recipe was free for the asking. As soon 
as the exhibit was set up the people flocked in. 
Old ladies with feathers dangling down in their 
eyes, old men on canes, children, and women be- 
decked in jewels and furs—all wanting a copy of 
the soap recipe—and most of them strangers to the 
library. 

By some unique coincidence the story about our 
display and the free soap recipe broke in the Cin- 
cinnati dailies the very day they carried headlines 
declaring that the price of soap was increasing 50 
per cent. Thus our story made the front page in 
ene paper and rated an editorial in another. It was 
copied by the Associated Press and printed the 
following Sunday in papers all over the country. 
In addition to this, it was broadcast over two na- 
tional radio networks as well as receiving spots on 
three local stations. This was more than we had 
bargained for. We had not anticipated national 
publicity. More and more copies of the recipes had 
to be mimeographed. Letters from all parts of the 
country began coming in, all requesting our soap 
recipe. 

Several letters from large cities revealed that the 
writers had consulted their own libraries and had 
been given only formulas too technical to under- 
stand. In all we have given out more than 2,000 
copies of the soap formula and are still receiving 
requests for it daily. 

The recipe used was taken from ‘Soap Making 
(by the cold process),’’ Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Division 
of Agricultural Extension, Circular 246. 

DoroTHy MCNutTT, Assistant 
Science and Industry Department 
Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Book titles represented in these entries in the “Book Title Flower Show” include, 
left to right: Symphony in Blue, Ferdinand, and Reflections. 


Book Title Flower Show 


HE Fall Flower Festival—a flower show of 

book titles, held the last Saturday and Sunday 
in September—was organized exactly as any other 
flower show, with the exception that all arrange- 
ments were named. Section I was for children 
only and there were three classes; the first, open to 
children. under ten, arrangements depicting any 
nursery rhyme; the second, open to children ten to 
sixteen, arrangements depicting any fairy tale; and 
the third, open to anyone under sixteen, arrange- 
ments depicting any child’s book. 

We were most delighted to have the complete 
cooperation of the elementary schools, and the en- 
tries poured in, many very crude but all showing 
interest and distinct possibilities for the future. 
We failed to arouse such interest in the high 
school, and another year we will probably have a 
different section for them. We were almost over- 
whelmed with “Bambi” arrangements, as well as 
“Mistress Mary,” ““Ring-around-a-Rosie,” and other 
such obvious titles. One of the most attractive of 
the youngsters’ efforts was a “Ferdinand,” com- 
plete with what looked like a cork tree, Ferdinand 
himself sitting at the foot, smelling the tiny white 
blooms that seemed to grow about him. And the 
outstanding juvenile award went to a lovely “Snow 
White” of white stock. 

In the adult section we asked for arrangements 
depicting best sellers of past or present, books of 
humor, song titles, poem titles, Western stories, 
travel books, favorites, and, finally, miscellaneous 
books. This certainly covered the field! Some very 
beautiful, original, and clever results were found. 
Some of the blue-ribbon winners were Tortilla 
Flat, with a real tortilla, a Mexican ceramic figure, 
and cacti; A Star Danced, a dancing figure and a 
white bowl of daisies against a blue, star-studded 
background; Sumset Trail, a colorful grouping of 
miniature and pompom dahlias; “Chambered Nau- 
tilus,”” a sea shell filled with mixed fuchsia blos- 
soms; “Rhubarb,” which was just that, in an inter- 
esting arrangement. 


Cash prizes as well as ribbons were given 
through the generosity of several organizations and 
individuals, and probably stimulated the number of 
entries. We borrowed flower show equipment from 
clubs that put them on regularly, and we received 
splendid publicity from paper and radio. The 
Camera Club took pictures. 
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Saturday morning we took in the entries, placed 
them, and closed up while the judges were making 
their decisions. That afternoon and Sunday after- 
noon there were over 500 visitors to see the show. 
Saturday evening and Sunday we completed the 
background by running records of classical music. 


Mimeographed schedules were distributed at the 
library for several weeks previous to the show. 
These laid down a few simple rules and gave the 
different classes. Also, during the week before the 
show, we made up sample arrangements and dis- 
played them in our display case and throughout the 
library. The library board was so enthusiastic that 
the show may develop into an annual affair. 

DoroTHEA D. NELSON, Librarian 
Santa Maria, California, Public Library 


Flower Show Cooperation 


OCHESTER, NEW YORK, is a garden con- 

scious, flower loving city. Because of the 
general public interest in this field beyond that 
fostered by the large number of active garden clubs, 
the Seventh District, Federation of Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Inc., has sponsored the thriving 
Garden Center of Rochester. Two unusual oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of extensive public rela- 
tions with certain definite organized groups came 
to the Rochester Public Library this year. The li- 
brary cosponsored two flower shows to a degree 
far beyond the lending of building facilities. With 
the Garden Center it sponsored a daffodil and nar- 
cissus show early in April long before local gardens 
boasted any such blooms. Many new varieties 
shown for the first time were flown by air express 
from bulb growers in Oregon. The library staff 
worked with the women who set up the display 
including some fascinating arrangements. Books, 
lists, charts of classification of daffodils and nar- 
cissus were everywhere part of the show. 

In June the Federation conducted the first up- 
state course for flower show exhibitors and judges, 
with the library as a cosponsor. The lectures and 
written examination were held in the auditorium 
and study rooms. The Eastman Kodak Company 
displayed a collection of illuminated Kodaslides of 
first quality. Books, prints, and lithographs en- 
riched the exhibit. An extensive flower show by 
members of the garden clubs and the lecturers who 
made arrangements to demonstrate their points was 
greatly enjoyed by the general public. 
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These projects teceived most of the usual pub- 
licity facilities. However, the value to the library 
came through the fact that many persons discovered 
for themselves the resources and extent of services 
of a public institution, perhaps for the first time. 
This group is made up of influential citizens, civic 
leaders, people who buy most of their own reading 
and subscribe extensively to magazines, general and 
technical. As a rule members of the group do not 
depend upon the public library for such facilities. 
We feel that they need the library and we know 
the library needs them. Staff and gardeners worked 
together planning and producing. Several new ac- 
quaintances began, and potential library readers 
were made. By working intensely with the presi- 
dents and leaders the vast membership of the clubs 
has been tied in with the library in a more intimate 
fashion than could have been done by the usual 
impersonal publicity methods alone. Good seed 
has been sown in good soil. 

JOHN A. Lowe, Director of Libraries 
Rochester, New York, Public Library 


The Light Touch 


HE El Paso Public Library keyed its 1946 

newspaper publicity to the interests and ac- 
tivities of the community. Two “stunts” caused 
considerable jocular comment and landed us on the 
front page. Directly after the ‘““Lena the Hyena” 
national contest the library displayed the local con- 
test rejects with books on drawing and cartooning. 
When the exhibit was removed public demand 
made us put up a second showing. Books and 
pamphlets on mental hygiene and the permanent 
display of great books in new editions were on 
display at the same time as an antidote for Lena. 


The gentlemen in our community were being 
slighted on the society page. We wrote a “Gad- 
about” (the title of a society column in one of the 
E| Paso papers). 


If you want to run into almost everybody you know in 
the course of an hour or two, drop into the El Paso Public 
Library almost any afternoon between four and six. It's the 
cheeriest spot in town for picking up chit-chat, not to men- 
tion book-gossip you hear and the way those inviting dis- 
plays inspire you to catch up with your neglected reading. 
Incidentally, if you're interested in what the well dressed 
man is wearing these days the library is the place to catch 
up on masculine modes. . . . For instance Mort Stewart, 
very Esquire-ish in grey tweeds, dropped in the other day 
to take out the current third-best seller, Forever Amber. 
. . . Edwin Burtis, whose anthology of dog poems is soon 
to be published by Crowell, came in to look up Nils 
Hogner, who is illustrating the book. Mr. Burtis was 
sartorially elegant in blue suit, striped blue-and-white shirt 
and handsome tie. . . . Prof. L. D. Moses of the College 
of Mines browsing in the sociology section was sporting 
one of the ten neckties he bought himself for Christmas. 

Floyd Smith, one of El Paso’s ace insurance men, 
was seen mooning over a book of horse pictures. It’s a 
photo-finish in Floyd's affections between his lurvely, blue- 
trick overcoat (the lining of which zips in and out at will) 
and horses. . . . 


The “man bites dog” angle of featuring men’s 
clothes on the society page always devoted to Mrs. 
Puss Pie’s Adrian ensemble appealed to both the 
society editor and the editor himself and we were 
asked to contribute more of the same. 

Newspaper publicity for 1946 measured 10214 
feet—quite a gain over 70 feet given us in 1945. 
Could be the “light touch” pays off i Quien sabe? 

HELEN SEYMOUR FARRINGTON, Librarian 
El Paso, Texas, Public Library 
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Bird Club 


| Ege before any decisive steps were taken to 
organize one, we, at the Public Library in 
St. Paul, were aware of the need for a local bird 
club. We knew that a number of our readers were 
eagerly watching for the new additions to the bird- 
book shelves, and, from time to time, we had in- 
quiries as to whether there was a bird club in the 
city. We knew, too, that certain teachers invited 
interested students to join them in their field trips, 
but, until a little more than a year ago, no effort 
had been made to bring together people with this 
common interest. Then a small group approached 
the librarian for permission to hold their meetings 
in the library. Now after little more than a year’s 
existence the club has become one of the largest 
groups to use library facilities for their meetings, 
with attendance numbering close to one hundred. 

From the beginning it has had the generous sup- 
port of the press, and the initial zeal of the foun- 
ders has never flagged. They secured the coopera- 
tion of the Women’s City Club in sponsoring the 
National Audubon Screen Tours, a tremendous 
undertaking for a newly formed organization, and 
its success has exceeded all expectations. 

The close association and cooperation between 
this active group and the public library could not 
fail to be mutually beneficial. The library has come 
to be regarded as the club headquarters and since 
a number of the staff are active members, inquiries 
about its activities are usually directed here. These 
contacts afford an opportunity to acquaint the in- 
quirer with the bird-book collection and books on 
other subjects as well. 

Field trips, which are part of the club’s activities 
in the spring and fall, give rise to the question of 
the relative merits of books on bird identification. 
The two new guides published earlier this year are 
being studied by members of the group to deter- 
mine in what respects they are superior or inferior 
to the older works. Books and magazines have 
been displayed and made available to borrowers at 
some of the meetings, and when programs require 
illustrations of bird calls, the Pettingill bird rec- 
ords from the library collection of phonograph 
records are used. 

The library has been well pleased with the re- 
sults of its first year’s association with this group 
and looks forward confidently to the success of 
their cooperative effort to promote a more wide- 
spread interest in bird and wildlife conservation. 

IRENE KNAPTON, Industrial Arts Librarian 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Sportsman’s Month Meeting 


UNE is celebrated annually as Sportsman’s 
Month at South Chicago Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library. The custom arose out of the fact 
that the yearly meeting of the Sportsmen's Club of 
Southeastern Chicago is held during that month, 
and the members asked permission to have it in the 
library auditorium, which seats about 300 people. 
Since the club members are very active in aiding 
the state program of wildlife conservation, the 
library was glad to cooperate with them, and now 
the annual meeting and its accompanying exhibits 
are anticipated by staff and public alike. 
The key window of the libra is given over to 
a display of books on hunting, Eehing, and camp- 
ing, and an announcement of the Sportsmen's Club 
meeting, which is open to the public. A local taxi- 
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dermist supplies a large collection of specimens of 
birds, animals, and fish which are arranged about 
the reading rooms and in exhibit cases. Another 
window displays an exhibit of live animals 
(grouse, pheasants, and quail have been shown) 
provided by the Illinois Department of Conserva- 
tion. Members of the Sportsmen’s Club take turns 
feeding and caring for the animals. This display 
of wildlife is the introduction to natural history 
for many of the neighborhood children and is fas- 
cinating to them. 

The meeting which climaxes the month’s cele- 
bration combines a business meeting and an inter- 
esting program. Films of wildlife are shown, and 
there is a speech by a member of the state depart- 
ment of conservation. The librarian is always 
called upon to speak, and calls attention to the 
books of interest to sportsmen in the library's 
collection. 

Sportsman's Month has proved highly successful 
as a publicity venture in South Chicago, for it not 
only focuses attention on a part of the library's 
collection which might not otherwise be publicized, 
but also attracts a large group of prominent local 
people, and thereby increases the good will of the 
community toward the library. 

EVELYN M. Wotter, Librarian 
South Chicago Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Pet Show 
_o Freeport Memorial Library's outstanding 


venture was a pet show. It was announced 
‘open to all children,” though no child asked for 
an entry blank unless he had a card, brought an 
old card up to date, or took out a card, without any 
adult urging. The 116 filled entry blanks gave 
name, address, age of child, kind and name of pet. 
All pets eligible except snakes and horses. We 
were fortunate in having a clear, sunny Saturday 
morning. The judges were a woman from a near-by 
town, accustomed to judging professional pet 
shows, the local veterinarian and his assistant, and 
the wife of the president of the Long Island 
Humane Society, a resident of Freeport. These 
people and the president of the Society were of 
great help to the children’s librarian in planning the 
event. The 41 prizes were donated by local mer- 
chants and the local theater for such as ‘Best dog 
in show, smallest dog, best thoroughbred, trick dog, 
dog with most spots, most breeds, most resembling 





Books on Wheels in Bristol, Connecticut 
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owner, longest tail, cat, turtle, mice, chicken, gold- 
fish, pigeon, grasshopper, rabbit, skunk (the hit of 
the show). 

Parents and friends came with the children and 
pets and the library lawn was filled—a mass of 
color. The children were most cooperative, the 
adults said it was a wonderful opportunity to meet 
people informally, and all are asking for another 
pet show. 

ELIZABETH F. KELLY, Librarian 
Freeport, New York, Memorial Librar) 


Books on Wheels 


OOKS on wheels, a service inaugurated by the 
Bristol, Connecticut, Public Library to make 
reading available for housing projects, rural areas, 
and invalids, combined service and _ publicity 
Wherever the shining new station wagon, identi- 
fied by the words “The Public Library,’’ appears, 
children point it out, city fathers — wondering 
about their investment —keep a watchful eye, 
newspapers carry our plans, record our enthusiastic 
reception, watch for the expansion of our program 
Best of all, within the short space of time we have 
operated, new friends each week are joining our 
library circle. 

The service we are giving is not merely recrea 
tional. People everywhere are learning of the solid 
benefits to be obtained from intelligent use of the 
library. “Let us bring you a book on child care, 
we say to harried young mothers at the project 
where babies are numerous. A book on home 
nursing is offered to a high school girl trying to 
care for an invalid mother. Books on woodcraft 
go to an invalid workman confined to a wheel chair 
in a two-room apartment. Young housewives wel 
come books on decorating, sewing, cooking, as aids 
toward making crowded, inconvenient barracks 
apartments more livable. GI's, accepting present 
hardships of “doubling up” watch for the book- 
mobile which brings books to assist in making 
plans for the new home to be started in the spring 
A father calls upon us to help with his son's in- 
ability to learn to read. An Italian grandmother is 
excited when she learns that we have stories in her 
native tongue; she has had nothing but newspapers 
to read since coming to this country twenty years 
ago. 

Our weekly library column in the local paper 
first suggested the idea of a bookmobile to the pub- 
lic, although we had long been impressing the 
thought on our directors and finance board. ‘‘To- 
morrow—A Bookmobile” was just one paragraph 
tucked into the column. In October, when to our 
own surprise the station wagon was delivered, an 
article “Magic Caravan” appeared, followed by 
front-page news items each week. A photograph 
of the staff send-off to the library on wheels was 
featured, and finally “Rolling Along,” the com 
plete story of the project appeared. 

It is personal contact with hundreds of people 
who would never otherwise be aware of their pub- 
lic library or what it had to offer; it is bringing 
the library to the people instead of hoping they 
will come to the library, that has convinced us that 
the bookmobile is an influential ambassador to the 
community. 

MARGARET R. SULLIVAN, Bookmobile 
Librarian 
Bristol, Connecticut, Public Library 
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“Lined up and waiting .... 


Going to the Children 


HEN children cannot come to the library, 

take the library to the children, is the belief 
of the Western Branch of the South Bend Public 
Library. In the summer of 1945 this idea was 
begun when the Western Branch sent books for 
small children and a librarian to St. Casimer’s 
grade school once a week, so that the children in 
that neighborhood would not have to cross danger- 
ous railroad tracks in order to borrow books from 
the branch library. 

The project was so very successful that in the 
summer of 1946 this service was not only renewed 
but extended to the Negro children who live in 
the federal housing project in the district. Here the 
one-day-a-week library schedule was set up in the 
community building. The enthusiastic response of 
the children, who were always lined up and wait- 
ing when the librarian arrived was worth all the 
extra effort. The program was wholeheartedly 
backed by the schools, for most of the children who 
came to the library had very poor reading habits. 
The books provided were for children from the 
first through the fifth grades. In addition to cross- 
ing the multiple railroad tracks the boys and girls 
would have to walk ten or twelve blocks to the 
nearest library. 

Publicity was also given to the two summer 
library projects by the local newspaper and since 
they proved to be so very worth while, they will be 
continued as a permanent part of the South Bend 
Public Library service. 

HELEN M. SPEARS, Assistant 
Local History and Document Department 
South Bend, Indiana, Public Library 


“Pen Pals’ 


HE children of Northtown Branch Library 

expressed a desire to correspond with chil- 
dren of other lands; and the Chicago Branch of the 
English Speaking Union supplied letters from chil- 
dren in England desiring a ‘‘pen pal” in the United 
States. These letters were distributed according to 
age of the child. 

The children suggested in their first letters that 
the recipients write every two weeks. The letters 
included information about their hobbies, their 
town, what they study in school, their sports, their 
family, and their friends. Pictures were exchanged, 
also a large majority exchanged Christmas gifts and 
birthday presents. Our children sent candy, gum, 
hosiery, stationery, scratch pads for schoolwork, 
and many other items hard to get in England, but 
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received very little in retugn, as most articles are 
rationed. : 

The Young American Room had a bulletin 
board of pictures and letters from English “pen 
pals.’’ This renewed the interest and many children 
asked friends who were already corresponding, to 
send their names also so that the English friend 
would find another “pen pal” for them. Approxi- 
mately 250 are now corresponding. 

Warm friendships have developed as a result of 
this correspondence. One girl, a fourth-year stu- 
dent at a parochial school, has an invitation to be 
a guest this summer at the home of her “pen pal”’ 
in England—and as a graduation present an uncle 
is giving her this trip. 

Letters were also selected for boy and girl 
friends of the older group, which have proved in- 
teresting. Strangely enough, though the children’s 
librarian started with a select few and kept in close 
contact with those to assure herself of the feasibil- 
ity of such a plan, these letters were above re- 
proach, each correspondent enjoying the comrade- 
ship of the other. As a result many sixteen-to- 
eighteen-year-olds are writing to the opposite sex 
in England and enjoying the exchange of view- 
points. 

Through a visiting French librarian, we are now 
contacting French schools. The French children 
have English classes and this will stimulate an in- 
terest in their classwork as well as promote friend- 
ship. A Brazilian librarian will make the contact 
with our South American neighbors. Soon chil- 
dren of other lands will be contacted—and so our 
ship “Friendship” will be traveling into many for- 
eign ports. 

BERENICE PERLEY, Children’s Librarian 
Northtown Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


New Babies 


ORCESTER'’S rising birth rate was the rea- 

son for our most successful publicity ven- 
ture last year. When 1946 dawned, a gay exhibi- 
tion in the display case at the entrance of the main 
library naively emphasized the New Year. Baby 
pictures from a near-by studio and babies’ toys 
from a “Stork Shop” were arranged on little 
shelves with a few “‘first’’ books for a baby. The 
majority of the books displayed formed a “‘parent’s 
bookshelf.” 


These, and others, appeared on a booklist which 
we called “Is there a baby in the house ?—A Book- 
shelf for Parents.” An appealing picture of a baby 
decorated the cover of the pink and blue annotated 
lists. Two thousand copies were made and distrib- 
uted to all maternity wards in local hospitals, to 
the offices of many pediatricians, to several civic 
organizations working with children, to the toy 
shop, and the photographer who loaned us the baby 
pictures. He also placed several library books, 
similar to those exhibited, with a small sign in his 
window which read, “See exhibit at the Public 
Library.” Booklists were available at all library 
agencies. 

In addition, several hundred copies were sent to 
the Welcome Wagon hostess to divide with her 
assistants who called at homes where there were 
new babies. The lists held out until late summer, 
then we received a call for four or five hundred 
more—W orcester’s birth rate had jumped to over a 
thousand in less than two months. We hurriedly 
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made more, and when 1947 arrived, we decided to 
repeat the entire project, distributing the booklists 
even more widely. 
Dorotny J. STEDMAN, Publicity Director 
Free Public Library 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Treasure Chest to Italy 


N celebration of the theme of Book Week, 
“Books Are Bridges” the boys’ and girls’ de- 

partments of the Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, launched a campaign to send 
a treasure chest of at least thirty books to children 
of Italy. 

The treasure chest proper was gaily decorated by 
two students assisted by the art teacher of one of 
the local junior high schools. It was on display at 
each one of the six branches for one day during 
Book Week. The book-gift project was conducted 
and the books selected according to the principles 
set by the national committee. 

As the result of an active advertising program, 
with newspaper publicity, visits to each school by 
branch librarians, individual announcements sent 
to parents through the schools, posters, etc., the 
response was excellent. 

All boys and girls who contributed received a 
colored cardboard tag imprinted with a miniature 
treasure chest and the words “I helped fill the 
Treasure Chest.” The contributions were dropped 
into brown and tan chests (covered boxes) at each 
branch, and they exceeded our fondest hopes, with 
a large share coming from a branch in an Italian 
district. 

The campaign closed with Book Week, bringing 
a realization to some of the boys and girls that not 
all children were so fortunate as they in enjoying 
the privileges of books and libraries. 

Dorotuy L. Hutu, Librarian 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


“Your Neighbor in Print”’ 


OMEONE once said of the Chicago Lawn Com- 

munity in Chicago, that he never knew such a 
small-town neighborhood could exist in a large 
city. Perhaps that is why everyone is so interested 
in his neighbor. 

When a bulletin board we had in the library, 
on which we put service men’s pictures and stories, 
became no longer necessary, we changed the cap- 
tion to “Your Neighbor in Print.” We watched 
the city papers as well as the local papers for inter- 
esting stories about our public, generally trying to 
see that as many papers as possible were repre- 
sented. Not only did the public enjoy this board 
but one editor of a local paper came in regularly 
to see what had made the board from his paper. 

We found that our board was of double value, 
not only making friends with those whose stories 
we posted but also keeping us aware of what the 
public was doing. Of course we only chose the 
good stories. Sometimes a baby, a dog, or an object 
was brought in for us to see, with the remark, 
“This is the one you had the story about on the 
bulletin board.” 

FLORENCE E. RICHARDS, Branch Librarian 
Chicago Lawn Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 





United Nations 


ty dramatize the impact of the United Nations 
on the everyday lives of everyday people, the 
Denver Public Library's public affairs information 
center during September and October arranged 
city-wide publicity on the U.N. Special Agencies 
Peak of the publicity build-up came during United 
Nations Week with special exhibits at the main 
library and all branches, with newspaper stories, 
radio spots, and U.N. speakers cooperating through 
a network of community agencies to arouse city- 
wide awareness of the necessity of world citizen- 
ship—its rewards and its responsibilities. 

Initial problem in publicizing the U.N., its or- 
ganization and functions, is the need for popular 
readable materials for widespread distribution in 
the educational campaign. To help solve this, the 
director of the public affairs information center, 
the coordinator of adult service, and the director 
of public relations went into an advance huddle 
with the director of the Rocky Mountain regional 
office of the United Nations Association. Most 
popular and usable pamphlets, government publi- 
cations, and available posters on each of the special 
agencies were selected. U.N. volunteer workers 
gathered these materials into attractive packets, one 
describing each agency. These were circulated 
from the library to study groups, and their avail- 
ability at the library was advertised by the U.N 
office. 

Cooperation of the Adult Education Council's 
speakers bureau, which furnishes speakers to its 
seventy member adult education agencies and other 
study groups was enlisted through its secretary. 
All speakers were urged to use library resources 
and to mention the library's circulating collection 
of readable information on the U.N. These serv- 
ices were also publicized in the council’s monthly 
publication, “Educational Opportunities in Den- 
ver.” 

United Nations Week, a series of spot announce- 
ments on all five Denver radio stations called at- 
tention to the library exhibits and the U.N. study 
kits available there. Representatives of community 
agencies and of the speakers bureau attended the 
opening of the exhibit at the main library build- 
ing, with attendant publicity in the daily press. 
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The fanfare did not end with the conclusion of 
United Nations Week. The United Nations re- 
mains as a continuing emphasis of the public 
affairs information center and the cooperative ar- 
rangements effected with the various community 
agencies to advertise library resources continues 
and is gaining momentum. As in all effective pub- 
lic relations projects, the publicity for United Na- 
tions Week was an integral part of the library's 
long-range planning for more effective, more 
usable service to the community in areas of current 
need pertinent to the life of the people. 

MIRIAM E. MCNALLY, Director 
Public Relations and Library Publications 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 


Library Family Tree for U.N. 
ONORING the United Nations last October, 
Maple Valley Branch of the Akron Public 
Library displayed its own “family tree’’ as the main 
feature of an exhibit of books and pamphlets. The 
last names of our library patrons, which were a 
U.N. in themselves, were printed on colored leaves 
and pinned to the various language branches of 
the tree. Adults were as interested as children in 
telling us the nationality of their patronymics; 
small children rushed home to ask their parents 
where their names belonged; adults and children 
alike pored over the names on the tree, gleaning 
a liberal education in the process. Everyone was 
proud of the origin of his name, whether it were 
German, Italian, Welsh, or Hungarian, and there 
was no evidence of prejudice of one group toward 
another. 
We felt that this display brought home the im- 
plications of the United Nations more effectively 
than any exhortations we could have made. The 
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picture shows the tree in its early stages of bur- 
geoning. At the end of the two week's display 
period the branches were so heavily laden that 
their labels were almost obscured. 
MARGARET P. COLEMAN, Branch Librarian 
Maple Valley Branch 
Akron, Obio, Public Library 





Dolls of U.N. 


HE exhibit of dolls of the United Nations 

held in the Jersey City Public Library was 
especially timely, as it was placed on view the day 
the United Nations Assembly opened in New 
York. The exhibit consisted of about fifty dolls 
from the countries represented in the U.N. with a 
collection of posters and publications of the U.N. 
in the center. The cases containing the dolls were 
lighted by a special installation of fluorescent 
lights. Near by was shown a collection of books 
on the U.N. and books describing each of the coun- 
tries represented. 

The exhibition created much interest, and was 
visited by many people of foreign birth. In con- 
nection with the exhibit, a party for young people 
living in the neighborhood was held in the Junior 
Museum rooms. It was attended by over one hun- 
dred young people, most of them children of par- 
ents born in Europe, and deeply interested in the 
success of the U.N. Talks about customs in other 
lands were given by members of the staff, and 
games characteristic of other countries were played. 

This exhibit stimulated interest in books on the 
history and description of countries represented 
and greatly increased the circulation of books on 
these subjects. 

ETHEL A. MURPHY 
Director of Public Relations 
Jersey City, New Jersey, Public Library 


Reminders 


So bay Albany Park Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library decided upon a program whereby 
library borrowers with expired cards would be 
remfhded by mail of the expiration of their library 
cards. Multicolored reminders were mailed to 
adult borrowers in the district whose library cards 
had been expired for one year. 

This program achieves a twofold purpose for 
work with veterans. Instead of mailing a welcom- 
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ing note to returned veterans, the reminder acts 
as a note of welcome and a reminder at the same 
time. The use of the reminder has brought many 
people to the library who for some reason had dis- 
continued the use of the library. 

This project was also a means of checking on 
changes in the district. Of the total number of 
people to whom reminders were mailed, 11.3 per 
cent had moved and left no address. 

An alphabetical card-file record was kept of the 
names of people to whom the reminders were sent. 
After four months, this record was checked with 
the branch registry files to find out how many 
people had actually reregistered at the branch. We 
think that the 8 per cent who registered would 
have been lost book borrowers if they had not been 
notified of the expiration of their cards, for most 
people seldom reregister after their cards have been 
expired for a full year. 

The public are very pleased with this publicity 
project which they feel has a personal touch. 

BERNICE L. Rock, Branch Librarian 
Albany Park Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Car Card, Obituary Index 


7: particularly successful publicity ventures 
of the Toledo Public Library in 1946, 
which might be suggestive to other libraries, hap- 
pened this way: In adopting one-way streets down- 
town, Toledo re-routed six bus lines, bringing 
them from a long block away to stops right beside 
the main library. We designed a three-color car 





SCHOOL Days EXHIBIT 


Most successful exhibit of Parmly Bill. 
ings Memorial Library, Billings, Mon- 
tana, was this window display in the 
Electric Building. The blackboard frame 
was bright red, the letters red and yellow. 
The models were borrowed. The display 
appealed to the children, and stimulated 
the interest of the parents in books their 
children were reading. 
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BUSSES & STREET CARS 
BRING YOU TO YOUR 


TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY 





card featuring a large photograph of the building, 
a few well chosen words, and plenty of blank 
space, which competes favorably with the usually 
print-packed commercial placards. The cost of 
printing 125 of these 27” x11” cards ($67.25) 
was borne by the library, but they are carried free 
of charge by the firm which handles traction com 
pany advertising. Extra copies are useful for 
branch and store window exhibits. The Toledo 
Times published a picture of two comely members 
of the staff looking at the card, with a brief cap- 
tion telling which buses come by the library. 


The Toledo library happens to have, thanks to a 
start made by the WPA, a card index to obituaries 
appearing in the Toledo Blade since 1937. The 
cards, giving name, age, date, and place of resi 
dence, with a reference to the obituary, offer in 
dispensable help to banks and lawyers settling old 
estates, and to others tracing individuals or their 
kin, or land titles. Feeling that this useful file was 
not so well known as it should be, we had a very 
complete article printed on the first page of the 
daily Toledo Legal News, and wrote individual 
letters to banks, trust companies, and the Health 
Department. The Bar Association and the Real 
Estate Board sent our mimeographed circular about 
it to their members. The Toledo Blade story not 
only described the file and its uses but also ex 
plained how the library was publicizing it among 
attorneys and realtors. Definite results in good 
will and increased use have been observed. 

RoBERT D. FRANKLIN, Assistant Librarian 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Vocational Tea 


ANY of the young people in our community 

seem very vague about what to do with their 
futures, so the library decided to try an experiment 
along vocational lines by giving a very informal 
tea for all senior girls from our local high schools 
The young people's librarian arranged exhibits in 
the various rooms and along the stairway of voca 
tional material, books, pamphlets, and posters on 
different lines of work which women are doing 

We asked young businesswomen in the com 
munity to come to the tea to talk for three minutes 
each on their particular fields of work. We had a 
director of religious education, a director of nurses, 
a teacher, a private secretary, and a young woman 
from our board of trustees who talked on good 
citizenship and community service. 

The women members of our board of trustees 
poured during the afternoon (we found punch was 
more popular than tea) and the librarian and staff 
acted as hostesses. The girls who came seemed 
much interested and enjoyed meeting the speakers 
who, by the way, were chosen because of their at- 
tractive personalities. We hope another year to 
work out a series of vocational talks for our local 
young people. 

MARION F. Hout, Librarian 
Concord, New Hampshire, Public Librar) 
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Personal Notes of Welcome 


‘a regional librarian of the Henry E. Legler 
Library of Chicago has adopted a public rela- 
tions program that has resulted in additional good 
will. As a courteous gesture, she has inaugurated 
the policy of sending personal notes of welcome 
to any anew member of the community, such as a 
newly assigned principal, the minister of a church 
or a new store manager. With these personal notes 
go a cordial invitation to visit Legler Library and 
to use its various services. 


Persons coming into a new community feel at 
loose ends except for their immediate connections. 
The librarian’s theory is that the library with its 
services to all, regardless of race or creed, is the 
unifying center of the community and the librarian 
the person eminently fitted to extend this greeting 
of welcome. The response to these letters proves 
that they are appreciated. 


MariE MELBERG, Public Relations Assistant 
H. E. Legler Regional Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Christmas Tree 


HE Henry E. Legler Regional Branch Library 

in Chicago is located across the street from 
an elementary school. There is at all times close 
cooperation between the school and the library; 
a few years ago the children’s librarian began won- 
dering what happened to the huge tree when school 
closed for the Christmas holidays. 

The library's six- or seven-foot tree was rather 
insignificant in the large children’s room with its 
sixteen-foot ceiling. With this in mind the prin- 
cipal was approached with the result that, the day 
school closes, the large tree is dismantled and 
brought to the library and set up. It is then re- 
decorated by willing hands of children from the 
school, supervised by the principal. The unpack- 
ing of the ornaments, which are made by the chil- 
dren, and replacing them in their original positions 
is practically a game. The boys revel in taking 
care of the electrical equipment, including flood- 
lights, while the girls delight in arranging the 
model village and brightly wrapped packages be- 
neath the tree. 

Parents, of course, must come to see it and are 
proudly informed by their offspring, “Look at that 
angel, I made it,” etc. A real feeling of ‘‘our tree’ 
is thus realized and it is alike enjoyed by old and 
young in a community which is largely Jewish and 
where there is no tree in the home. It is a real 
contribution to sympathetic racial unity and under- 
standing. 

HELEN C. BouGH, Children’s Librarian 
H. E. Legler Regional Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Circulating Library of Records 


[Transcript of broadcast “This Ils Neu 
York,” by Bill Leonard, over Station 
W ABC, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
July 15, 1946, at 9:15 A.M.] 


| pe time for me to confess that the bustling bor- 
ough of Brooklyn has again shown me some- 
thing new, interesting, and different. And, if 
you're one of those people who love music but finds 
that the budget isn't equal to the strain of gratify- 
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ing that love, I think you'll find the next item of 
more than passing interest. 

For the past four years, the central branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library-has been operating a circu- 
lating library of records. . . . Inciuding in its 
catalog more than 650 albums as well as 500 in- 
dividual records, the library's collection embraces 
a wide variety of musical tastes. In addition, not 
musical but nevertheless available to the thirteen 
hundred members, are such choice tidbits as Shake- 
spearean plays, records by such noted actors as 
Maurice Evans and John Gielgud, the poetry of 
Vachel Lindsay, Archibald MacLeish, and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, read by the poets themselves 

. and finally, the Linguaphone series of rec- 
ords in most of the European languages. 

The requirements for membership (in the circu- 
lating record library) are very simple. You have 
to be a member of the Brooklyn Public Library and 
that membership is open (free) not only to resi- 
dents of Brooklyn, but to all New Yorkers, You 
must pay a one-dollar deposit (for record borrow- 
ing) which will be refunded to you when you 
change your mind and decide to withdraw. 

The borrowing fees are as follows: to take out 
a single record, two cents per day; for an album, 
five cents per day. 

As you've probably guessed, the library's chief 
problem is breakage. If by some unfortunate 
chance, you should happen to break one of the 
records you borrow, the penalty is that you pay for 
it—certainly a most reasonable request. If you 
should break records on three different occasions, 
you will probably lose your membership. That's 
because you're breaking them faster than the library 
can accumulate them and the library figures that the 
rest of the borrowers need protection against the 
chronic breakers. 

By the way, another thing you'll have to do if 
you break a record is bring back the pieces. No, 
the librarian is not a magician who can mumbo- 
jumbo the pieces together again. It’s just that there 
are so many collector’s items in the catalog that an 
unscrupulous few have tried to pilfer the more 
valuable records by. claiming they've been broken. 

The librarians do another thing when you bring 
the records back. They examine them very care- 
fully to make sure they're the same ones that were 
taken away—again, because a tricky minority has 
tried to pass off old, battered platters for records 
in good condition. 

I looked over the shelves and the sight of all that 
good music just waiting to be heard made my ear- 
drums twitch. Beethoven, Bach, and Brahms, of 
course; the operettas of Jerome Kern, Sigmund 
Romberg, Rudolph Friml, and many, many others; 
the best in jazz by Bix Beiderbecke and other lead- 
ing exponents of the Chicago and New Orleans 
schools; they're all there, all in good condition, 
considering the amount of play they get—enough 
solid listening pleasure to assuage the appetites of 
an army of music lovers. 

All of which gave me an idea: some night, in 
the near future, the Leonard family is going to 
invite a few chosen friends in for an evening of 
music. We'll ask our guests to tell us in advance 
just what they'd most like to hear. Then, I'll take 
their requests down to the Brooklyn Public Library, 
borrow the records, and lean back for a few of the 
pleasantest hours I've spent in a long time—good 
music and good friends. 

It’s just another of the many swell things that 
can be done here in New York. 
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N handling the material of perhaps fourscore 

libraries during the preparation of this Public 
Relations Number of the Bulletin, we have come to 
the conclusion that there may be too many “public 
relations directors’ in the library world. This may 
seem a strange statement in an issue dedicated to the 
furthering of library public relations, but no nega- 
tive or derogatory thought is intended. Rather, the 
opposite is suggested: a constructive probing into 
the nature of public relations, so that public rela- 
tions directors may be essentially that, no matter 
what their titles, and so that the nature and scope 
of public relations may be so well understood that 
no one would bear the title without accepting its 
tenets and shouldering its practical responsibilities 

Public relations appears to be riding on the crest 
of the business and industrial wave just now. In- 
terest is high—so are the professional public rela- 
tions budgets—and it is currently so well recog 
nized that sound public relations counsel can be a 
tremendously vital factor in business and industrial 
success, that many companies have named a high- 
ranking official to the public relations post. While 
all this is indeed heartening to a profession that has 
only in recent years seen the fruition of its strivings 
and convictions, it is, at the same time, a little 
frightening. Opportunities are opening faster than 
qualified personnel are available; a resulting swarm 
of “counsel” —with-varying degrees of partial or al- 
lied knowledge—are trying to get their experience 
“on the job,” which is, of course, the place to get it, 
provided management recognizes the difference be- 
tween an apprentice and an authority. Some, alas, 
knowing a little, claim all, proving the verity of 
Pope’s words, “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” 

In libraries the situation is somewhat different. 
While it is true that the present high interest in 
public relations is shared by libraries, it is a rare 
library indeed that has funds to permit the ap- 
pointment of an outside counsel. Instead, staff 
members—usually those who do the newspaper 
notes and exhibits—are pressed into service, and 
often go right on, though perhaps with renewed 
emphasis, doing their regular newspaper notes and 
exhibits, leaving the library with no more of a pub- 
lic relations program thar before. 





For a public relations program requires that each 
publicity project shall be a part of the whole plan, 
and for a specific purpose—not just a nebulous 
hope for good will. Good will is the result of 
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TALKING SHOP.... 
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service, not the product of publicity. Public rela 
tions means taking the services to be emphasized 
and the plans to be aired, selecting the most suitable 
audiences, determining the most effective types of 
publicity to accomplish these purposes, and carrying 
them out. 

It has been suggested that the kernel of the prob 
lem goes back further than the public relations pro 
gram, that this program is itself dependent upon 
the concept of service the library renders 
may vary to considerable extent with the library. It 
has been recommended that the first question to be 
posed be the basic one, “What is a library ?”’ Each li 
brary administration must decide for itself whether 
its emphasis will be primarily or exclusively on 
books, whether it will take a sponsoring or a coop 
erative part in adult education and community ac 
tivities, whether it will be active or passive in radio, 
in films, in forums. 


which 


No doubt many will demur and point out that 
their libraries have been operating for many years, 
that the purposes and principles are the same. But 
are they? Do not institutions change with the 
times and with their administrations? And if the 
policy-making groups remain the same, changing 
times still require changing concepts—even in li 
brary service. A dramatic expression of this ap 
peared last September in Minnesota Libraries, quot 
ing the profession's famous Asa Wynkoop 


PERSPECTIVE 


The old-time librarian was proud and complac 
ent in his possession of books. The present-day 
librarian smiles at this barren conception and 
bases his pride on the number of books distrib- 
uted and the number of readers enrolled. The li- 
brarian of tomorrow will look on both concep 
tions as about equally crude and unworthy and 
will base his pride on the aid his library can give 
in making the use of books a means of positive 
educational and cultural advance 


What is a library? What is it trying to do’ 
Only after ascertaining the library's specific fun 
tion can the public relations program be built up 
around it. Once the concept of the library is crystal 
lized, every plan, every piece of publicity can have 
its purpose. It is much like a jigsaw puzzle: if 
some of the parts are missing, or if two puzzles get 
mixed up, it’s a sorry mess; but when the pieces 
are cut to specifications, and kept in order, they fit 
perfectly. 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


Thanks! And Again—Please! 


HE tiny crossroads post office at Summerdale, 

Alabama, has heen a busier place since state 
agencies and county libraries in various parts of 
the country have put the editor of ‘For Extension 
Librarians” on their mailing list. We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of these publications, including 
some from Canada and one from England, with 
thanks as they will help to present a varied and 
colorful picture of extension work. However, 
there are still some state agencies which have not 
been heard from and we are sure that many more 
county libraries publish regular or occasional bul- 
letins. We trust that they, too, will be represented 
shortly among the material received. They owe it 
to their states and their libraries. 


Missouri on the March 


Asked for Missouri's ‘success formula,” Kathryn 
P. Mier, state librarian, declares that “The program 
to secure the enactment of the enabling state aid 
for libraries law is the result of alert interest in 
and a real desire for good library service among 
people of the state. Under the leadership of Jacob 
M. Lashley, president, Citizens Council for Mis- 
souri Libraries, an active campaign was carried on 
to secure constitutional provision for state aid to 
libraries. 

“When the constitution was adopted in February 
1945, the M.L.A. and the C.C.M.L. began to work 
on an enabling act and to plan for an appropria- 
tion. Constant work (by these two organizations) 
brought the passage of the bill in June and an ap- 
propriation of $200,000 for state aid with $12,000 
for administration of the appropriation in Septem- 
ber. The C.C.M.L. is a state-wide organization 
composed of interested citizens and library trustees, 
and full credit for achievement should be given to 
the well planned program of this organization and 
their cooperation with the Library Extension and 
Legislative Committee of the M.L.A. under the 
chairmanship of Louis M. Nourse. 

“In 1945 two counties voted favorably for the 
establishment of county library systems — four 
failed; in 1946 nine counties carried and three 
failed. The successful campaigns were well organ- 
ized under the leadership of competent county 
leaders. They mapped an educational program for 
the county that included: appearing at least once 
before each club or organization or meeting in the 
county; showing the county film; regular news- 
paper publicity; use.of the radio locally and on a 
state-wide basis; and a well organized effort to get 
the vote out on election day. 

“The Extension Service of the State Library 
cooperated in each county, helping with the organ- 
ization of the county committee, supplying infor- 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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mation mimeographed and printed ; sending weekly 
news releases; working with radio stations; and by 
appearing with the film and bookmobile at as many 
county-wide meetings as we could schedule. In 
each county the bookmobile visited every rural 
school, librarians explained county library service, 
told stories, and helped the county committee in 
every way. 

“The failures in some of the counties resulted 
from overconfidence. A feeling on the part of the 
committee that “nobody will vote against a library” 
resulted in too little information reaching the 
voters. People will and do vote against anything 
that increases taxes if they do not fully understand: 
How a county library operates; Who will adminis- 
ter the service; What service they can expect to 
receive ; and—how much will it cost the individual 
taxpayer. In some counties there was real organ- 
ized opposition from the county and local officials 
which was difficult to detect and overcome. We 
are convinced from our experience that a program 
can carry if the people who will benefit from the 
service can be reached and the proposition is clearly 
and fully explained. 

“We are working in some fifty counties helping 
the county committees prepare for the April 1947 
elections. Some of these counties will fall by the 
wayside we know, but we have every reason to 
believe that at least half will vote. Most of them 
are carrying on well organized educational pro- 
grams and should secure a favorable vote.” 

One point not mentioned by Miss Mier is that 
good, strong campaigns carefully planned and well 
executed in two counties are better than four weak 
campaigns. Once the county library measure has 
been defeated in a county, the anti-library forces 
seem to gather strength. Having successfully beaten 
the issue at the polls, they seem to take heari, 
making the task doubly hard for those working for 
the passage of the county library measure in the 
future. In addition, every defeat will give state- 
wide anti-tax groups further ammunition which 
they may fashion and use to their own ends;. Thus 
state agencies and library leaders may often aid the 
extension cause most by “making haste slowly” 
and impressing the need for thoroughness on all 
campaigners. Defeats will come, surely, but less 
often if, as Miss Mier explained, the voters fully 
understand the county library program. 


“Largest County Library” 


An account of the administrative organization, 
the myriad activities carried on, as well as a re- 
view of its past history together with attractive 
pictures of some of the branch buildings comprise 
the thirty-fourth annual report of the Los Angeles 
County Public Library. It is the final report to be 
issued by Helen E. Vogleson who retired on Janu- 
ary 1, after thirty years of service, and is well 
worth reading. 


(Continued on page 547) 
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The Library Hits Back 


XHIBIT cases in the lobby of the Brooklyn 
College Library are available to the academic 
departments of the school, and to every organiza- 
tion on the campus. All have availed themselves of 
the privilege, and many interesting exhibits have 
challenged the lethargic student, wending his way 
blindly through the lobby toward the stairs leading 
to the reserve room. But seldom has a display pro- 
duced so much interest, such hearty chuckles, and 
such wholesale approval, as the one put on by the 
circulation division in its attempt to “reform with- 
out antagonizing.” .We must have succeeded, for 
the predominant note in the commendations of our 
staff and students (some actually wrote!) was the 
pleasure they derived from the “good-natured” tone 
of the exhibit. 

The show itself might well have been called, 
“The Library Hits Back.” One half of the case was 
devoted to the “Open Letter,” described on page 
184 of the October 1946 issue of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. The original drawings and type- 
script were included with the pamphlet and evoked 
a good deal of interest. 

The second half of the exhibit enlarged on one 
of the items mentioned in the Letter—Out Slips. 
For one month the staff at the main desk con- 
ducted a survey of all slips which did not produce 
books. In the course of the study it was found 
that 1,429 Outs were directly attributable to care- 
lessness on the part of the borrower ; 33 represented 
books not owned by the library; 1,143 slips were 
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turned in at the wrong service point; and 253 had 
incorrect call numbers. Actual slips, with the 
name of the offending student charitably blocked 
out, were mounted on bristol board and then each 
group received the not-so-gentle ministrations of 
our student assistant artist. They served their pur- 
pose so well, and proved to be such attention- 
getters that the college paper voluntarily gave the 
exhibit a two-column spread. 

The students soon gave evidence of having seen 
and profited by the exhibit. For the two weeks it 
was on display, it was not a rare thing to have stu- 
dents come to the desk clutching the Letter in their 
fists, and ask questions raised by the text. They 
waited their turn in line with a minimum of 
shuffling and paid their fines with expressions 
bordering on the benign. Several of them prefaced 
requests with, “I know you have no book lift and 
that the pages have to cover seven tiers, but... .” 
Circulation assistants will know what I mean when 
I say we thought the millenium was upon us. 


We plan to keep the entire exhibit intact for 
future use, and will be glad to show it to any li- 
brarian hardy enough to venture out to this fabu- 
lous borough. Those for whom this is impossible 
may obtain copies of the Open Letter by writing 
to the undersigned. 

ROSE Z. SELLERS 
Chief Circulation Librarian 
Brooklyn, New York, College Library 


Bookmarks 


eb. staff of Technical High School Library 
for the last eight years has been working 
out a system of combined book annotations, subject 
index, and bookmarks which we use in our work 
with the students, and which is so useful to us and 
so enthusiastically praised by the teachers and 
pupils that we'd like to share it with others. 

We started out by writing and having pasted in 
all our fiction collection brief book notes, so that the 
student could tell at a glance what the book is 
about. Believe it or not, sometimes librarians need 
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to look, too. Then as we acquired duplicate copies 
we realized we needed a file of the book notes for 
copying purposes. As time went on and the sub- 
ject indexes in existence were used but found to 
cover far too little ground for us, we started assign- 
ing subjects to the collection of book notes, and 
keeping a subject index to the file. These subject 
lists of authors and titles make perfect bookmarks, 
always ready to be sent to the print shop if they 
have a little spare time. 
KATHRYN P. CAMPBELL 
Omaha Technical High School 
Omaha, Nebraska 


It’s the Little Things That Count 


UBLICITY is commendable for drawing pa- 

trons to the library, but friendliness and little 

things that assure a welcome, encourage visitors to 
come again and again. 

The children of today are the taxpayers of to- 
morrow. Make it easy for them to approach the 
library. Avoid too many steps either inside or out. 
Place runways over short flights of steps when feas- 
ible. One handle on the screen door should be low 
enough for short arms with tiny hands to grasp 
easily. There may be two handles on the door, at 
different heights, but don’t omit the lower one. 

Use lighted signs when possible to indicate di- 
rections inside the building. Look at your library 
desk through a stranger's eyes. Would you know 
where the public catalog is located, which door 
leads to the reference department, or where the 
public telephone may be found? Strangers often 
hesitate to ask questions. Help them with signs. 

Pencils and small pads of paper should be kept 
near the public catalog. Neither patrons nor li- 
brarians should be expected to memorize the classi- 
fication and Cutter numbers for several books. 

Bottles of blue and black ink kept at the infor- 
mation desk will pay for themselves if the charge 
is one cent for each filling of the fountain pen. If 
the library can afford the extravagant gesture of 
providing free ink for those who ask for it, this is 
even nicer. A desk fountain pen, fastened securely 
to a table or ledge is also appreciated by many. 


A magnifying glass is often requested by patrons, 
especially in the reference, fine arts, and science 
departments where plates, drawings, and maps are 
studied carefully. Other necessities frequently 
loaned to the public are rulers, tracing or onion 
skin paper, erasers, and a sheet of isinglass, not less 
than 9” x 12” in size. Placed over drawings and 
pictures in books, it prevents the pressing down of 
pencil marks while tracings are being made. 

It seems unnecessary to mention keeping in con- 
venient locations such common things as waste 
baskets, but many libraries have a dearth of these 
items, to the dismay of librarians, public, and 
custodians. 

A small bell or buzzer on the desk will be of 
assistance during these times when the library is 
understaffed. Place the bell on the desk with a 
note—“‘one ring will call the librarian.” Then if 
it becomes necessary to leave the desk for a few 
moments to assist other patrons or to work in an 
adjoining room, one may do so with a sense of 
security, knowing that patrons are not being ne- 
glected. It is not fre; as a regular procedure to 
remain out of sight of the desk, but for the few 
times a day when it is necessary to leave, let the 
bell keep you informed of the presence of your 
patrons and their desire for information. 
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A very friendly and neighborly gesture is the 
clipping of newspaper items about regular library 
patrons to give them when they come into the li- 
brary. The Rockford, Illinois, Public Library has 
followed this practice for several years and finds 
that it is appreciated. 

A decorative project with good publicity value is 
the hanging of one picture each month in a 
prominent location in the library. The picture 
should be properly lighted. Borrow the painting 
or print from the local art association. Place a 
small placard under the picture to give proper 
credit for the courtesy. Obtain the cooperation of 
the members of the library board before venturing 
on this community project. 

For libraries located in a shopping district, some 
provision for parking space is almost a necessity 
for hurried customers. Either provide a .parking 
lot or have the curbs surrounding the library set 
aside by the local police department as ten-minute, 
fifteen-minute, or thirty-minute parking spaces. 
This gives patrons at least time to return books. 

Do not feel that the time or money spent on these 
little things is wasted. They are not luxuries, but 
necessities. Since the library belongs to the public, 
make it as comfortable and convenient and friendly 
as possible. A well run library is dependent on 
many things other than the number or quality of 
books on its shelves. 

THELMA SHULL 
Fine Arts sl 
Pasadena, California, Public Library 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 545) 


County Radio Programs 


Frankly, radio programs sponsored by county or 
regional libraries are fundamentally no different 
in their objectives and appeal from those sponsored 
by municipal or state libraries. To.make people 
living in the area served more library conscious, 
to encourage them to read more books, to spread 
news about the library and its services, to build 
prestige—these are some of the objectives of all 
library radio programs. 

_It is in the area served, however, that county 
libraries have the greatest advantage. Through 
their programs they can foster county or regional 
library consciousness,. drawing on the whole area 
for good speakers and support. The Hall County 
Library, Gainesville, Georgia, recently instituted 
such a program, utilizing county civic leaders to 
speak about library services, the librarian, Mrs. 
Howard Purcell, writing the scripts. The Cuya- 
hoga County Public Library in its radio program 
“Book Caravans” is calling in not only members 
of the library's own staff and of the Cleveland 
Public Library, but high school choruses from the 
county, club leaders, and others with good success. 


An adaptation of the “Information, Please’ 
type of program proved highly popular last year 
when the Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
California, had as its guests members of various 
clubs and civic organizations as the “experts” who 
were questioned by the librarians. The program 
had the twofold advantage of advertising both the 
library and the club taking part. Recordings of 
this type of program are available ftom Eleanor N. 
Wilson, librarian. 
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OR the fifth time, the Wilson Library Bulletin 

brings you a special Public Relations Number, 
designed to provide suggestions, pass along infor- 
mation, stage a sort of box-lunch festival of the 
workable publicity of libraries the country over, 
and above all, impart a little of that spark and en 
thusiasm without which public relations can never 
be really successful—and never should be started 
As before, we have tried to avoid duplication, so 
that this issue does not at all supersede Public 
Relations Numbers of preceding years, but rather 
makes a welcome addition to the reservoir of varied 
and practical public relations. Why not put this 
copy on the “required reading’’ list of every staff 
member and trustee? 


An Assembly of Librarians of the Americas will 
be held at the Library of Congress in the spring of 
1947, as part of the cultural relations program 
of the! Department of State, in cooperation with 
the.governments of the various Latin American 
republics. Approximately thirty leading Latin 
American librarians have been invited to attend, 
through the assistance of the Division of Inter 
national Exchange of Persons, and the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, under whose direction the Assembly is being 
planned, will ask a considerable number of librar- 
ians from the United States and Canada to partici- 
pate, to serve as consultants, and to work directly 
on significant committees and projects. 

An exceptionally handsome illustrated booklet 
has been prepared by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art featuring Educational Services, on the occasion 
of the Museum’s 75th anniversary. Copies will b« 
available to libraries without cost. Send your re 
quest’to Richard F. Bach, Dean, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 28. 

The first copy of “Public Libraries’’ has appeared 
—a four-page printed folder, the official publica 
tion of the A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries. 
The Section hopes to publish this very modest 
vehicle four times a year, to keep its membership 
informed. Copy for futuré' issues should be sent 
to Ruth W. Gregory, Waukegan Public Library, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 


te Le Le 
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Volume one, number one, of the Indian Librarian 
appeared in June 1946, to be published four times 
a year, subscription $3, at P. O. Forman College, 
Lahore, India. The first copy notes that “The J” 
dian Librarian aims at promoting library service 
and librarianship in India . . . and generally pro- 
viding counsel, guidance, and leadership in mat 
ters pertaining to or affecting library development 
throughout the country.”’ 

Several pamphlets on life insurance are available 
free upon request. Farm Women Asked Us and 
What Life Insurance Means to You and Your 
Community should be requested from the Woman's 
Division, and A Career in Life Insurance Sale 
and Service from the Educational Division, Insti 
tute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42d Street, New 
York 17. 


ve Le Le 

Children’s Spring Book Festival will be marked 
again this year by an exhibit of books for children 
published the first six months of the year, together 
with original art work from many of them, at the 
New York Herald Tribune, May 10-17, 1947. A 
poster for the festival, designed by Marjorie Tor 
rey, is available free to libraries. Requests should 
be addressed to the New York Herald Tribune, 
230 West 41st Street, Room 1105, New York 18 


National Wildlife Restoration Week is sched 
uled for March 16-22, sponsored by the Wildlif« 
Federation. Sheet of 64 poster stamps, $1 (years 
back to 1938 also available). For information 
about post cards, fish charts, game and song bird 
pictures, and illustrated conservation books for 
children, write to the Wildlife, Federation, 1212 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ee te Le 
National Hobby Week will be observed March 
17-23. For free poster and information write to 
the sponsor, the Hobby Guild of America, 34 West 
33d Street, New York 1. 
= Le Le 
Classified Index, by Vocation, by Subject, a guide 
to Fortune for the years 1930-1946, is available at 
50 cents a copy. Address D. W. Bishop, Bureau 
of Special Services, Time and Life Building, Rocke 
feller Center, New York 20. 
ve Le Le 
Children’s Book Week in 1947 will be cele- 
brated during the third week in November, No- 
vember 16-22, in order to avoid a conflict with 
American Education Week, which will be observed 
the preceding week. 
we Be He 
An annual report with the emphasis on the his- 
torical proved effective for the East River Savings 
Bank. A copy is available free for the asking 
Address your request to Dorcas Campbell, Assistant 
Secretary, East River Savings Bank, 26 Cortlandt 
Street, New York 7. 
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There is an institute in Rome which devotes its 
activities to the conservation and restoration of bib- 
liographic material — parchments, papyri, papers, 
prints, printed books—and is endowed with scien- 
tific laboratories where specialized personnel are 
carrying out research in these fields and in the 
study of the alterations of writing materials. Find- 
ings are published in the quarterly Bollettino, 200 
lire per year, 60 lire per copy. For information, 
write to the director, Dr. Alfonso Gallo, R. Istituto 
di Patologia del Libro, Via Milano, 72-76, Rome, 
Italy. 

In the interest of continuing the ten-cent deliv- 
ery of reserved books from tne Montclair, New 
Jersey, Library in spite of rising costs for man- 
power and transportation, a more economical and 
effective routine has been worked out. Deposit 
accounts will now be available, to make possible 
advance payment for deliveries over an extended 
period. The new deposit account plan will place 
the book in the borrower's home at least two days 
earlier than by the former C.0.D. plan. Attempts 
to deliver books on a C.0.D. basis have meant that 
it has often been necessary for the messenger to 
make several trips before he could find someone at 
home to pay the fee. By eliminating these wastes 
of time and effort the library hopes to be able to 
continue its delivery service at ten cents per pack- 
age, though costs have risen. The entire fee will 
0, as previously, to the messenger. 

Following its precedent of a series on a single 
topic, “Man And His Government,’’ Columbia net- 
work's “Invitation to Learning’ began in February 
a 33-week series on the general topic “Pursuit of 
Happiness.” The series exhaustively surveys the 
different ways as exemplified in the world’s great 
literature, in which man has pursued that elusive 
quality, and is on the air on Sundays at noon, EST. 
The many approaches to the subject have been 
placed in four major categories'— philosophical, 
active, artistic, and religious. Thus, the programs 
are scheduled in four-week sets, each set including 
one book from each category, though not neces- 
sarily in the above order. The same person is 
chairman for the four broadcasts in each set, and 
another person serves as a guest on all four pro- 
grams. The second guest is different every Sunday. 


Books scheduled for the 33-week series, by sets: 


Analects by Confucius; The Book of Job: Odes by 
Horace; The Tao by Lao-Tse. 

On Nature by Lucretius; the Bhagavad-Gita; Rw- 
baiyat by Omar Khayyam; Sutras by Buddha. 

Consolation of Philosophy by Boethius; Lives by 
Plutarch; Cellini’s Autobiography; Little Flow- 
ers by St. Francis. 

Paradise Lost by Milton; Essays by Bacon; Poetry 
and Truth by Goethe; Compleat Angler by 
Walton. 

Essays by Montaigne; Candide by Voltaire; Poems 
by Keats; Pensées by Pascal. 

Essays by Emerson; Poor Richard's Almanac by 
Franklin; Essays by Sainte-Beuve; Walden by 
Thoreau. 

Victory by Conrad; Red and Black by Stendhal; 
Dance of Life by Ellis; The Idiot by Dostoevski. 

Life of Reason by Santayana; The Titan by Drei- 
ser; The Moon and Sixpence by Maugham; 
St. Joan by Shaw. 

In conclusion: War and Peace by Tolstoy. 
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Increasing public interest and _ international 
activity in the field of economic affairs has re- 
sulted in the publication of a number of pamphlets 
by the State Department on United States interna- 
tional trade policy and related matters. Available 
without charge from the Division of Publications, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C.: 


New Horizons for World Trade, popular summary of 
world trade problems. Pub. No. 2591, 12p. 

Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Employ- 
ment ‘’ . . . intended to suggest a way in which the United 
States and other countries may concert their policy and 
action in the field. of international trade so that the 
enormous productive powers which lie all about us may 
be released to operate fully for the general benefit.’’ Pub. 
No. 2411, 28p. 

Building a New World Economy. Four charts with 
text describing United States economic policy in relation 
to trade and finance throughout the world. Pub. No. 2618, 
10p. 

Building the Peace, Foreign Affairs Outline No. 7, The 
International Trade Organization—How Will it Work? 
An explanation of what has been done and what remains 
to be done for the attainment of economic stability. Pub. 
No. 2597, 8p. 

‘United Nations Wall Chart’’ 26” x 37”, 3 colors. 
Pub. No. 2593. 

Building the Peace, Foreign Affairs Outlines: No. 6, 
Understanding Among Peoples—How Can We Increase 
It? Pub. No. 2589, 4p. 

No. 8, 9 Guide to the United States and the United Na- 
tions Goals for the United Nations, Political and Security 
Goals for United Nations, Economic and Social, Pub. 
Nos. 2634, 8p., 2623 4p., 2631 4p. 

No. 10 Occupation—Why? What? Where? Pub. No. 
2627 4p. 

No. 11 What Are We Doing in Germany—and Why, Pub. 
No. 2621, 4p. 

No. 12 What Are We Doing in Japan—And Why, Pub. 
No. 2633, 4p. 
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That, son, is what their good publicity 
has done to us! 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ALLEN, Epwarp F. Dictionary of Abbrevia- 
tions and Symbols. New York, Coward-McCann, 
1946. x,187p. $3.50 

2. Betz, BETTY. 
New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1946. 

3. BLesH, Rubi. Shining Trumpets. 
York, Knopf, 1946. 365- p. $5 

4. CapoT, P. S. DE Q. Juvenile Delinquency, 
a Critical Annotated Bibliography. New York, 
Wilson, 1946. 166p. $3.75 

5. De MENT, J. and H.C. Dake. Rarer Metals. 
Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing Company, 1946. 
392p. $7.50 

6. HAMMAN, Mary. 
book. New York, Whittlesey House, 1946. 
$2 

7. LOUCHHEIM, ALINE B. 5,000 Years of Art. 
New York, Howell, Soskin, 1946. 199p. $3.50 

8. MCSPADDEN, J. WALKER. Opera and Musi- 
cal Comedies. New York, Crowell, 1946. 607p. 
$3.50 

9. MITCHELL, Epwin V. An Encyclopedia of 
American Politics. Garden City, Doubleday, 1946. 
338p. $3.75 

10. MORGAN, ALFRED. The Boy's Book of En- 
gines, Motors and Turbines. New York, Scribners, 
1946. 264p. $2.75 

11. MILLER, WILLIAM, comp. The Dickens 
Student and Collector. Cambridge, -Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 351p. $7.50 

12. NicoLL, ALLARDYCE. A History of Late 
Nineteenth Century Drama, 1850-1900. Cam- 
bridge University Press, New York, Macmillan, 
1946. 2v. v. 1, $3.50; v. 2, $5.50 

13. SACHS, CuRT. The Commonwealth of Art. 
New York, Norton, 1946. 404p. $5 


Your Manners Are Showing. 
95p. $2 
New 


The Mademoiselle Hand- 
196p. 


Abbreviations 


HANKLE, STEPHENSON, and now Allen 

have compiled books of abbreviations since 
1943 and the reference librarian begins to ask, 
“If I have the other two, need I buy Allen?’*"’ It 
all depends. When Stephenson’s Abbrevs ap- 
peared, Mr. Allen remarked in print, “Within the 
limits set the work has been well done, but it is 
not exhaustive.” So he comes along with an al- 
phabetical compilation of over 6,000 abbreviations 
and symbols commonly used in literature, science, 
art, education, business, politics, religion, engi- 
neering, industry, and war. Sampling the entries 
under A to ABY, in Allen and Stephenson, reveals 
over a dozen in the former, either stock ticker or 
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military, which are not in Stephenson. Naturally 
the abbreviations for federal agencies, listed sepa- 
rately in both, are more up to date in Allen. But 
even Allen, in his preface, comes to the conclusion 
that abbreviations can be overdone. Highly tech- 
nical or highly local initials have been omitted. 
He says, ‘The letters E.O.H.S. are important to 
the students of the East Orange, New Jersey, High 
School, and P.B.C. may be a magic combination 
in Peoria where the bridge club is tops socially; 
but these abbreviations will never be missed from 
a book of this kind.”’ 

Allen omits some entries found in Shankle, e.g., 
United China Relief, includes others not found 
there, e.g., utility amphibian plane. If some small 
generalization may be permitted, it may be said 
that Allen will be useful to librarians with requests 
for stock ticker and wartime abbreviations which 
do not appear in the other two titles. But if these 
abbreviation books keep up, librarians may be in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Allen that the whole mat- 
ter can be overdone, and turn in revolt to the lists 
found in most good dictionaries, that is, all except 
those who have searched fruitlessly there for a 
fugitive. These will continue to welcome each new 
title with enthusiasm. 


American Politics 


At first glance, it seems strange that Mr. Mitchell 
in his Encyclopedia of American Politics® should 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Brown and 
Strauss’ Dictionary of American Politics (1888) 
and make no mention of Smith and Zurcher’s 1944 
dictionary, which was almost completely rewritten 
from new materials. It seems less strange when 
the two recent titles are compared and when a 
check of the entries under A-Al shows 91 in 
Smith and Zurcher and 17 in Mitchell, with only 
10 of the same entries in both. As examples, the 
following are in Mitchell and not in Smith and 
Zurcher: adjuration, acceptance speech, accidental 
president, John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Alex 
ander the Coppersmith, and “All we ask is to be 
let alone.”” These give some idea of the contents 
of Mitchell, more popular in tone though not so 
broad in scope as Smith and Zurcher. The latter, 
recommended by S.B.B. for public, school, and 
college libraries, commended for careful editing, 
accurate cross references and few errors, seems 
more suited to library use than Mitchell which 
appears to be aimed at the home market. 

Smith and Zurcher’s dictionary was criticized in 
the American Political Science Review for some 
omissions in terms and some inadequate or inexact 
definitions, but it is interesting to note that the 
terms specifically mentioned by the reviewer have 
also been omitted from Mitchell’s handbook 
Though much of the material in Mitchell will be 
found in other reference books, there are some 
features of interest to reference librarians, such as 
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political slogans and the text of the “American's 
Creed.” Neither give bibliographical references, 
neither are exhaustive, and while both are useful, 
it is evident that the definitive and up-to-date ency- 
clopedia of American politics, in the librarian’s 
sense of the word, is yet to be published. 


Manners and Careers 


It's a far cry from the sober little handbooks on 
children’s behavior published during the 1800's to 
“the handbook of teen-age know-how,” Your Man- 
ners Are Showing,’ with its many humorous col- 
ored illustrations and bits of verse to inform the 
younger generation not to hold hands in public, 
greet guests en négligée, borrow money from 
friends, gossip in a crowd, or read other people's 
mail. It may be a little too breezy for the conser- 
vative parent, but it will surely appeal to the high 
school group, and will certainly be more read than 
the more matter of fact etiquette books. 

There is some of the same breezy atmosphere in 
The Mademoiselle Handbook * for the girl with a 
job and a future. In addition to job and training 
advice there is counsel on the right way to look, 
how to combine husband and babies with a career 
(aren't careers for married women dreadfully old- 
fashioned since the war?), presented in an enter- 
taining style, but according to the publishers, with 
each subject tested with interviews. It will prob- 
ably be popular in school, public, and college 
libraries. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Much more sobering is the fully and critically 
annotated bibliography, Juvenile Delinguency,* 
whose purpose is to assemble for the first time the 
source material which has appeared during the 
thirty-year period from 1914 to 1944, with em- 
phasis on American authors but with selected 
European studies. References relate specifically to 
three fields of inquiry: (1) research; (2) preven- 
tion of delinquency; (3) treatment, and are listed 
alphabetically by author with appended subject 
index. It should be especially valuable to sociol- 
ogists and social workers. 


Literature 


Devotees of Dickens will be interested in the 
careful and exhaustive Dickens Student and Col- 
lector," a list of writings relating to Charles Dick- 
ens and his works, 1836-1944, compiled by William 
Miller over many years during which he has dis- 
covered over 2,000 new items. The classified ar- 
rangement under biographical, critical, poetical, 
dramatic, musical, bibliographical, etc., is supple- 
mented with a “noble index’ to quote Robert 
Haynes of the Widener Library, who feels that 
“reference librarians will be delighted, and stu- 
dents in English literature will be saved many 
hours of purely technical reference and research 
labor.” 

A History of Late Nineteenth Century Drama™ 
brings to a close Professor Nicoll’s invaluable gen- 
eral history of the English Drama from the Resto- 
ration to the end of the Victorian epoch. Of par- 
ticular value to bibliography-loving librarians is 
the familiar hand list of plays, which in these two 
volumes, has swollen to over 500 pages, giving for 
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each title the nature of the play itself, dates of pro- 
duction, published editions, alphabetically listed 
under author. It is a pity that publication was held 
up by the war, since the work was put into proof 
in 1938 and 1939, but more the pity since the 
period 1850 to 1900 marked the birth and estab- 
lishment of the conventions and conditions of our 
own stage. It is a satisfaction to see the comple- 
tion of such a substantial and distinguished ref- 


erence set. 
Music 


As concrete evidence of the increasing interest 
in music stimulated by radio and recordings, popu- 
lar books on the subject continue to pour in. On 
the staider side is the revised edition of an old 
favorite, now enlarged to include musical comedies, 
McSpadden’s Operas and Musical Comedies.’ At- 
rangement by birth date of composer under country 
of birth has been retained, synopses have been 
rewritten and music themes of famous arias have 
been added. Each national group is preceded by a 
brief account of the development of opera in that 
country. Because of its broad scope, up-to-dateness 
and inclusion of musical notations, it should prove 
a most useful addition to the music reference shelf. 


Rudi Blesh’s Shining Trumpets,’ on the other 
hand, is a history of jazz and reflects the author's 
very definite attitudes on the subject. Hailed by 
Bucklin Moon as “‘by far the best critical work on 
jazz which has thus far appeared, and if it is not 
the definitive one, it is at least a long step in the 
right direction,” it has the added reference features 
of photographs of famous players, a list of records, 
a separate section of musical examples. It will 
probably be preferred to Sargeant by devotees. 


Art 


Another book for the lay reader is 5,000 Years 
of Art,” a chronologically arranged collection of 
about 300 monochrome illustrations of works of 
art, all of which (except architecture) are on con- 
stant public view in New York. Brief text and a 
calendar of art accompany each section. It makes 
a fine gift to a person setting out for an orgy of 
gallery visiting in the big city. 

Broader in scope is The Commonwealth of Art,” 
in which Dr. Sachs’ contention is that every gen- 
eration has shaped cathedrals, statues, paintings, 
symphonies, dances, and even fashions, according 
to one unifying principle. The three sections cover 
an outline of comparative art history, the nature 
of style, and the fate of style, in which he discusses 
art cycles. The illustrations are good. 


Science, Pure and Simple 


Profusely illustrated with drawings and dia- 
grams is The Boy's Book of Engines, Motors and 
Turbines,” a popularly written guide for young 
people living in a machine age. Historical back- 
ground, personal approach, e.g., “How many mo- 
tors do you have in your home?” and clear expla- 
nations recommend this for the high school library. 

Not for the layman is Rarer Metals,* which cor- 
relates basic data on the subject for the profes- 
sional man and student. It is intended as a ref- 
erence text or for supplementary reading in science 
and engineering courses and has a bibliography 
covering publications issyed from 1935 to 1940. 
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AILROAD libraries and. collections have 

grown up all over the United States in rail- 
road companies and associations; publishers; pri- 
vate, university, public, state and local historical 
society libraries; government agencies; and non- 
railroad companies and associations. 

Possibly the best known are the Baltimore and 
Ohio’s Research Library in Baltimore, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad's Secretary's Office Library 
in Philadelphia. Railroad archives and other rec- 
ords in the Rocky Mountain States are available 
for reference through cooperative efforts of librar- 
ies, railroads, and others in this area where the 
Denver Public Library is the center. Qualified 
students and writers can consult the records of 
the Illinois Central Railroad from 1851 to 1906 
and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
from 1850 to 1887, in the’ Newberry Library in 
Chicago. 


Of the libraries of the Association of American 
Railroads, possibly the best known is the Bureau 
of Railway Economics Library in Washington, D.C. 
Its more than 300,000 items are used by the staff 
in answering a yearly average of 2,000 inquiries 
by telephone, telegraph, and mail from all over the 
world; and in preparation of bibliographical memo- 
randa and bibliographies. The reading rooms are 
open to research workers during working hours. 
The library is described in The Railroads’ Library 
—Bureau of Railway Economics—Association of 
American Railroads, published in 1942 and dis- 
tributed to libraries and others interested in its 
work. Established in 1910, it recorded the railroad 
contents of thirteen libraries in 1912, when its 
Railway Economics —A Collective Catalogue of 
Books in Fourteen American Libraries was pub- 
lished. These records now comprise some of the 
railroad contents of 120 other libraries which, 
while incomplete, are helpful in preparation of 
bibliographies, also in referring inquirers to li- 
braries in cities outside of Washington, D.C. 

Technical questions are referred to the secre- 
taries of the technical divisions and sections of the 
Association for reply. The quarterly The Pocket 
List of Railroad Officials and the annual Price List 
of Publications, issued by the Association, list 
names and addresses of officials. Brief histories 
of the divisions and sectlons and their scope are 
included in The Association of American Railroads 
—Its Organization and Activities. The Price List 
and the historical pamphlet may be obtained on 
request to the Association's office in the Transpor- 
tation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Simon at the McCall Corporation, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

+ Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway Economics 
Library, Association of American Railroads. 
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In 1942 Thomas W. Streeter, lawyer and officer 
of the American Bibliography Society gave the 
Dartmouth College Library his collection dealing 
with railroads in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont from 1840 to 1860. Since the New York 
Public Library's Check List of Publications on 
American Railroads before 1841, compiled by 
Thomas Richard Thomas was published in 1942, 
Mr. Streeter has given items to the American An 
tiquarian Society at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Princeton University Library, and Baker Library 
at Harvard. Baker Library also received part of 
the collection of Lewis K. Sillcox, engineer and 
first vice president of the New York Air Brake 
Company, on the earliest periods of engineering 

Columbia, Duke, New York, Stanford, Yale, 
California, Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsy! 
vania, Wisconsin, and Purdue universities 
have valuable collections of railroad material 

Stanford’s collection was begun by Timothy 
Hopkins, who in 1892 gave the university his 
private collection of about 2,000 items, assembled 
while he was treasurer of the Central Pacific Rail 
road Company and the Southern Pacific Company 


also 


Large railroad collections in New York include 
New York Public Library's extensive contents on 
railroads, the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor 
poration’s Library, and the Engineering Societies 
Library. 

In Chicago, the John Crerar Library's outstand- 
ing railroad collection was established to honor the 
man who left funds for a library for scientific and 
technical reference—John Crerar, one of the in 
corporators of the Pullman Palace Car Company 

A new generation has grown up since collections 
were left by J. P. Morgan, Sr., to the Baker Library 
at Harvard, James Hillhouse to Yale, and Pliny 
Fisk to Princeton. A local research project of gen- 
eral value might be—what men in a given area 
left their railroad collections to colleges and uni- 
versities and to local public libraries, with records 
of what the collections were. 

State and local historical societies have railroad 
material known to too few persons because their 
respective staffs are not large enough to do the 
requisite indexing. These collections offer another 
opportunity for local research and bibliographical 
work; also the Chase National Bank's collection 
of railroad currency suggests that other banks may 
have collections in special railroad fields 

In Washington, D.C., railroad material in Army 
Engineers Library, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Library, which is legal in scope, and the 
Library of Congress is well known. The Union 
Catalog at Library of Congress is an ever present 
help to locate material in other libraries in this 


(Continued on page 556) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES’ 


An Administrator Looks 


T is often good to see ourselves in the mirror 

of another's eyes. Dr. Andree, principal of the 
Brookline, Massachusetts, High School, sees the 
librarian as: 

1. Most important for her establishment of an 
organization for library experience for boys and 
girls. The education they gain through work ex- 
perience leads to a better understanding of books 
and their relation to living. It is amazing, too, 
what boys and girls can do for the library when 
they begin to have a feeling of possession. With 
a library club, books disappear less readily and are 
taken care of better. 

2. The librarian can be a strong force in chang- 
ing the curriculum by providing up-to-date mate- 
rial in all fields. She can be closer to the children 
than is the teacher and can know what they are 
thinking. 

3. A skillfull librarian can do a lot with the 
faculty. By being a switchboard for ideas and ma- 
terials she can cause the staff to work more closely 
together. She can be a silent force feeding mate- 
rials to teachers and principals. 

4. The librarian is a teacher—of both pupils 
and teachers. With those who do not use the li- 
brary she must use tact, not force. The school 
librarian of the future should be handling record- 
ings and moving pictures, with suitable rooms 
adjacent to the library. Here should be a key 
position in education. 


Budget Report 


Last year we posed the somewhat rhetorical 
question as to how many of us had the approved 
$1.50 per student for books each year. Joyful 
answers came from Illinois, Montana, North Caro- 
lina, and Pennsylvania, where the William Penn 
Charter School in Philadelphia reported some $2.16 
a student. A survey in northern Illinois showed a 
range from 69c to $1.90. One report gives the 
leading states in expenditures for school library 
books as: New York, California, and Pennsylvania. 
Of course, some have to be at the bottom; but, does 
the bottom have to be so very far down? 


The librarian can encourage pupils to make the 
maximum use of the library by: 


1. Providing a general collection of books, pictures, 
magazines, and other material for personal as well as class- 
room enrichment. 

2. Making books easily accessible. 

3. Working with pupils individually. 

4. Showing an interest in pupils’ hobbies. 

5. Encouraging pupils to read by providing opportuni 
ties for free reading and browsing and by sharing reading 
experiences with them. 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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6. Taking library books to the classrooms to “‘sell’’ 
them to the pupils. 
7. Assisting pupils with reference. 


For eight more such suggestions, and sixty-three 
other “Ways to Encourage the Maximum Use of 
the Library,’ see Number 5 of a series of pam- 
phlets on “Some School Library Problems,” pre- 
pared by Velma R. Shaffer, formerly Field Super- 
visor of School Libraries for Tennessee. For price 
and availability of these pamphlets, write to the 
Division of School Libraries, Department of Edu- 
cation, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


That Last Year! 


Do those almost-adult readers of the twelfth 
gtade give you some bad times with their requests 
for grown-up books? Then, consult this list, pre- 
pared by the North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction. 

BURMAN. Rooster Crows for Day. Dutton. $2.50 

CARSON. Son of Thunder: Patrick Henry. Longmans. 
$2.50 

Coss. My Wayward Parent. Bobbs. $2.50 

Core. Burma Road. Messner. $2.50 

Costain. The Black Rose. Doubleday. $3 

Croy. Wonderful Neighbor. Harper. $2.50 

Davis. Stand Fast and Reply. Doubleday. $2 

De LA ROCHE. Return to Jalna. Little. $2.75 

DESMOND. Glamorous Dolly Madison. Dodd. $2.75 

Dotson. We Shook the Family Tree. Random. $2.50 

EpMonpDs. In the Hands of the Senecas. Little. $2.50 

FINLETTER. From the Top of the Stairs. Little. $2.50 

FiscHER. My Lives in Russia. Harper. $2.75 

FLETCHER. Toil of the Brave.¢ Bobbs. $3 

Forses. Johnny Tremain. Houghton. $2.50 

Forester. Lord Hornblower. Little. $2.50 

GRAY. Fair Adventure. Viking. $2 

HANNUM. Spin a Silver Dollar. Viking. $3.75 

Hersey. Hiroshima. Knopf. $1.75 

James. The Cherokee Strip. Viking. $3 

JANNEY. The Miracle of the Bells. Prentice-Hall. $3 

JENNINGS. Salem Frigate.t Doubleday. $3 

KJELGAARD. Big Red. Holiday. $2 

McCRACKEN. The Great White Buffalo. Lippincott. $2.50 

MARSHALL. The World, the Flesh and Father Smith. 

Houghton. $2.50 
O'HarRA. Green Grass of Wyoming. Lippincott. $3 
Pease. Heart of Danger. Doubleday. $2 
PEATTIE. Journey into America. Houghton. $3 
RATCLIFF. Science Year Book 1946. Doubleday. $2.50 
Rau. Home to India. Harper. $2.50 
RicH. Happy the Land. Lippincott. $3 
RUNBECK. The Great Answer. Houghton. $2 
ScoccIN. Chucklebait. Knopf. $2.50 
SEAGRAVE. Burma Surgeon Returns. Norton. $3.75 
SEIFERT. Captain Grant. Lippincott. $3 
SELF. Treasury of Horse Stories. Barnes. $3.75 
ULLMAN. The White Tower.¢ Lippincott. $3 
WALKER. Winter Wheat. Harcourt. $2.50 
West. The Friendly Persuasion, Harcourt. $2.50 


WHITE. Autobiography of William Allen White. Mac- 
millan. $3.75 


Wuite. The Wild Flag. Houghton. $2 





+ For more mature readers. 
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Atomic Energy Education 


HE A.L.A., with the help of Emerson Green- 

away, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, is de- 
veloping an atomic energy education program. The 
major part of the project is the sending of a com- 
mission of four experts—a natural scientist, a social 
scientist, a librarian, and an expert in adult educa- 
tion, who would also be the discussion leader— 
to selected large libraries. The program as now 
worked out would include (1) A semi-public meet- 
ing of members of the library staff, other librarians 
in the area, and representatives of community or- 
ganizations of all types; (2) a movie on atomic 
energy; (3) presentation by the panel of experts of 
the scientific facts of atomic energy, the problem 
of living in an atomic age, and what the library 
and other community organizations can do about 
disseminating information; (4) general discussion 
by the entire group directed toward development 
of a program which could be carried on in the 
community; and (5) assistance by the panel mem- 
bers after the meeting in producing concrete action 
from the meeting and in planning the community's 
future program. 


The A.L.A. is now seeking a foundation grant 
to enable the team of experts to visit the cities 
selected, and a meeting of scientists, librarians, and 
adult education experts was held in Baltimore on 
January 23 to discuss the whole program. 


The White Award 


The Council at Midwinter adopted the proposal 
of the Special Committee on the White Award, 
which was to change the award from a medal for 
an outstanding piece of professional writing every 
two years to a library school scholarship to be 
awarded the school making the most original con- 
structive contribution in education for librarian- 
ship. The special committee believes that this 
scholarship, suggested by the A.L.A. Public Rela- 
tions Committee to the Executive Board, “would 
prove of reciprocal value, since while calling atten- 
tion to an original achievement by one school in 
the teaching end of the profession, it would at the 
same time keep the donor of the award apprized 
of the ever changing needs and requirements of 
librarianship, and through him others similarly 
engaged in endeavoring to meet those needs and 
requirements with reliable standard works of ref- 
erence.” The scholarship will be known as the 
“A.L.A. Library School Scholarship.” 


Letter Award 


The Council at Midwinter voted to accept the 
Letter Award which was proposed by Letter maga- 
zine. The Committee on the Letter Award recom- 
mended that the hundred-dollar award be given for 
services performed during the calendar year at the 
end of which the recipient is a member of good 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


standing in the A.L.A. The award is to be given 
for service which may be either broad or very re- 
stricted in so far as the numbers of people affected 
provided it meets the following general requisites: 
(a) That it emphasize the human qualities of 
service in librarianship. (Commendable though it 
may be, the development of efficient techniques is 
not within the purpose of this award.) (b) That 
it be performed in line of duty as a librarian rather 
than as a personal effort detached from library 
service. The Executive Board is to appoint a com- 
mittee which will select the person to be honored. 


Oberly Memorial Award 


The Oberly Memorial Award is given every two 
years to that American citizen who compiles the 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture or the 
related sciences. The eleventh award, for 1945-46, 
will be made in the spring of 1947. Those inter 
ested in competing for the prize should send four 
copies (either typewritten or printed) to the chair 
man of the committee before April 1, 1947. They 
should be accompanied by a letter which states that 
they are being entered in competition for the 
award. 

The members of the committee are Mary G. Bur 
wash, Reba Davis Clevenger, Marvin A. Miller, 
Margaret C. Schindler, Lillian J. Swenson, and 
W. P. Kellam, University of South Carolina, Co 
lumbia, chairman. 


For Theological Librarians 


Seminary librarians attending the informal meet 
ing held on December 28 in conjunction with the 
A.L.A. Midwinter Conference voted to work out 
plans for a conference of theological librarians 
with the American Association of Theologica! 
Schools, which has undertaken a study of libraries 
as one of its major projects for 1948-50. An ex- 
ecutive committee consisting of Robert Fullerton 
Beach, Garrett Biblical Institute Library, Evanston, 
Illinois; John Frederick Lyons, McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary Library, Chicago; and Evah Os- 
trander, Chicago Theological Seminary, has been 
named to perfect plans for the projected conference. 


Constitutional Amendment 


Proposed 


On December 28 the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws presented the following proposed 
amendment to the Constitution to the Council. 
The Council voted its approval, but the amendment 
will not become effective. until the Council in an- 
other session again approves and the membership 
as a whole has approved it. Words which are to 
be added to the original article are in italics; those 
to be deleted are in parentheses. 

(Continued on page 557) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








T long last the seventh edition of the CHIL- 
DREN’S CATALOG is being sent to the 
subscribers. The CATALOG contains 4,200 titles, 
about the same number as the sixth edition. Some 
changes in the type of books selected by collabo- 
rators have been noted—many of the books which 
might be called “‘adult’’ were omitted, while in the 
choice of the newer books, the popularity of a book 
with children was the first consideration. 


At the request of librarians, there are several 
new features in this 1946 edition: the listing of 
analytics in the classified section, as is done in the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES; inclusion of 133 selected pamphlets ; 
a list of out-of-print books which were dropped 
because no longer available; and the separation of 
short stories from the longer stories. 

Following the same plan as previous editions, 
the CATALOG is divided as follows: Part 1. 
Alphabetical catalog with author, title, and sub- 
ject entries and a full annotation; Part 2. A clas- 
sified list, with analytics, to serve as a buying and 
cataloging tool; Part 3. A list by grades; and 
Part 4. Books dropped from CATALOG because 
out of print. 


Radio Plays 


Children’s librarians and librarians of elemen- 
tary and junior high schools will welcome RADIO 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, for the material it 
offers those who are arranging radio programs, 
story hours, or other entertainment for juvenile 
readers. In arrangement it follows the general plan 
of Mrs. Watson’s ONCE UPON A TIME, which 
was published in 1941, except that the selections 
in this volume are in dramatic form. Twenty-seven 
playlets, based on as many well known children’s 
books, are included under the headings: Children 
of many lands, Book week, Fairy tales, Holidays, 
Horse, Humor, Mystery, and Western. Sound 
effects are noted, and all scripts are timed—they 
vary from 5 to 30 minutes in length. 


Classification 


The second volume of A BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
CLASSIFICATION, by Henry E. Bliss, is now in 
the press and will be published, it is hoped, by 
May. The first volume, issued in 1940, comprised 
Classes A—G (Philosophy, Mathematics, and the 
Natural Sciences), as well as an extensive Intro- 
duction, a synopsis, and auxiliary tables, also an 
index of 145 pages. Volume II, the Human Sci- 
ences (Classes H—K) comprises: Anthropology, 
Hygiene, the Medical Sciences, Psychology, Educa- 
tion, Sociology, Folk-lore, Ethnography, Human 
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Geography, and Travels. These closely related 
subjects are of especial interest in the present time 
of reconstruction. The volume will also contain 
an Introduction of 70 pages, prefaced by an epitome 
of the five basic principles of the author's philos- 
ophy of classification. 

Volume II is as comprehensive and systematic 
as its predecessor and will doubtless be of equal 
value to classifiers and catalogers. Dr. Cyril C. 
Barnard of London, and Professor C. M. Louttit, 
Dean of Sampson College, were Mr. Bliss’s prin- 
cipal collaborators in the preparation of this vol- 
ume. 


What Price Atomic Bombs? 


The laity believe that the cost of an atomic bomb 
is top secret, but runs into the hundreds of mil- 
lions. A few thousand librarians located in our 
forty-eight states have seen actual invoices and 
know that though THE ATOMIC BOMB is 
packed with exceedingly valuable material it is 
quite inexpensive. We are grateful to the Cuya- 
hoga County News Bulletin of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for this information. Their latest issue reports: 
“Miss Douglass had a laugh when she was work- 
ing on accounts. An invoice of books from The 
H. W. Wilson Company contained: 2 Atomic 
bombs $1.25 each.” We only hope the FBI does 
not get wind of this. 


High School Catalog 


To get the reactions of librarians to the current 
practice and to suggested changes in the fifth edi- 
tion of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, which will be published 
late in the fall of 1947, the editors sent out a 
questionnaire to a list of school librarians. The 
first questionnaires returned brought a variety of 
comments. Some say to keep the size of the 
CATALOG at the present 3,800 titles, others say 
4,100 or 5,000. It had been suggested that the 
present 17 per cent of fiction be increased, but all 
are reluctant to reduce nonfiction percentages. An 
attempt to simplify the aeronautic classification for 
the benefit of the inexperienced teacher-librarian 
is hailed by some, who say, “too many figures 
beyond the decimal are a nuisance in a small li- 
brary (and by ‘small’ I mean anything less than a 
specialized technical collection)’’ while others feel 
that this scheme would be “awkward” and say 
“definitely no.” The question of continuing to 
list pamphlets brings out that the listing is a great 
help to small libraries with only part-time assist- 
ance, while others find that “pamphlets go out of 
print so fast that a permanent list is of little 
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value.” Inclusion of out-of-print books, profes- 
sional books for teachers and librarians, grading 
of books, analyzing books, such as plays for ama- 
teurs and radio plays, listing picture sources, and 
other subjects bring equally divergent opinions. 


Magazines 
The second edition revised of MAGAZINES 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, by Laura K. Martin, 
is nearing completion. Advantage was taken of 
the necessity to reprint to bring the information 
up to date. New periodicals have been added, the 
charts have been revised, and the section on Army 
periodicals has been eliminated. The price of this 

revision has not been changed. 


Essay Index 


The 1946 annual cumulation of the ESSAY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX has 
been completed, and work will soon be under way 
on the permanent cumulation for 1941-1947. Dur- 
ing this period there have been several changes in 
the format of the INDEX: (1) listing of author 
analytics in contents form except when there are 
three or more books by one author, (2) a new 
form (title in italics, centered) for articles ‘‘about 
individual works” of a given author, (3) elimi- 
nation of listing contents of a book of criticism 
of collective biography which would be simply a 
list of names with no distinguishing comments, 
(4) magazine references given in full rather than 
volume and page number only, (5) title of play 
as entry for dramatic criticism, (6) listing of 
articles under related subjects rather than depend- 
ing on “see also” references to bring out addi- 
tional information on a given subject. Have these 
changes facilitated the use of the INDEX? Are 
other changes necessary? The editors would like 
to have an expression of opinion on these changes, 
and any other suggestions to make the INDEX 
more useful. 


United Nations, or 


U.N. is of vital interest to every American. Are 
its powers sufficiently broad, too broad, or not 
broad enough? Should it be expanded into a 
world organization dedicated to maintaining peace, 
and prepared and able to make war if necessary to 
achieve this end? These are questions that concern 
everyone and everyone should have his considered 
opinion of the proper answers. UNITED NA- 
TIONS OR WORLD ORGANIZATION is highly 
recommended as a first aid in formulating such 
opinions. Number five in the current Reference 
Shelf, it brings together in the words of interna- 
tional statesmen, the strength and weakness of 
U.N, and argues for and against a world organiza- 
tion. It is a compilation of divergent world opin- 
ion on how to insure peace. There is an extensive 
bibliography. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 
Bliss, Henry E. A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSI- 
FICATION. Vol. II, H-K. In press 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG. 7th ed. 1946, On 
the service basis 
EssAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX. 
On the service basis 
HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG. 
basis 


On the Service 


Johnsen, Julia E. THE ATOMIC BOMB 

(Reference Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25 
—, UNITED NATIONS OR WORLD OR- 

GANIZATION ? (Reference Shelf, Vol. 19) 
$1.25 

Martin, Laura K. MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOI 
LIBRARIES. Reprinted with revisions 
$1.90. Ready in April 

Watson, K. W. Rapio PLAYS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. $2.25. Ready in April 











Public Relations Bargain 


Copies of all the previous Public Relations 
Numbers of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
are still available. Four issues, 1943-1946, 60c 
Additional copies of the 1946 issue are also avail 
able at half price (10c) in orders of ten or more 


copies. 
Schedules 


Because of production difficulties and unfore 
seen delays, it has not been possible to adhere 
strictly to publishing schedules in recent months 
We are making every effort to speed work on our 
publications, but for the time being all announce 
ments of publication dates appearing in the Light 
house will be tentative. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


s 8 
THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 552) 


country, provided one knows authors and titles 
Smithsonian Institution's, railroad possessions are 
perhaps better known since the Institution's cen- 
tennial. The Patent Office Library and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Library contain railroad mate- 
rial in Washington, while Railroad Retirement 
Board's Library in Chicago is of special interest 
to students of pension and retirement systems 
Anyone with a penchant for exploring rail 
road history and railroading generally, can start in 
at home with libraries and collections—and pro- 
ceed who knows how far and in which directions 
in these days when a morning question in a rail- 
road library may be for specifications and descrip 
tions of the first railroad rails rolled in the United 
States, a mid-day question may be—frequently from 
a visitor from another continent — why railroads 
were constructed across the United States and what 
commodities they transport now; and an afternoon 
question may be about the possibilities of atomic 
and rocket propulsion of railroad motive power 
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CHECK UP NOW=—& 


And Order Your Replacements From Our Great Stock of 


JUVENILES 
IN OUR LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDING 


—A BINDING MADE TO WITHSTAND HARD WEAR— 








AND GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR ITS USEFULNESS WITHOUT 
REBINDING 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 


‘Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — 


OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 











Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. _ 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 

B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 

29 East 21st Street New York 


—_—_—_——— 








A CONCORDANCE OF THE 
POETRY OF FATHER TABB 


By Sister Mary Carmel Browning, O.S.U. 


An invaluable aid to the study of his diction 
and sources Cloth, 550 pages, $5.00 


Ready April 1, 1947. At Your Bookstore or 
Mt. St. Joseph's College, Maple Mount, Kentucky. 








A.L.A. NOTES 


(Continued from page 554) 
Be it resolved, That Article IX of the Constitution of 
the American Library Association be amended so as to read 
as follows: 


ARTICLE IX. ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and all gifts 
for endowment purposes shall, subject to conditions at- 
tached thereto, constitute endowment funds. Such funds 
shall, subject to conditions legally incident thereto, be in 
the custody of three trustees, one of whom shall be elected 
by the Executive Board annually to hold office for three 
years from the date of his election and until his successor 
shall be elected. If any trustee resigns, dies, becomes in- 
capacitated, or is removed during his term of office, a suc- 
cessor may be elected by a majority vote of the Executive 
Board at any meeting, and such successor shall serve for 
the remainder of the term of the original trustee and until 
his successor shall be elected. The trustees shall have au- 
thority to hold, invest, reinvest, dishurse, and otherwise 
deal with endowment funds in accordance with such (pow- 
ers) directions as may be (granted) given them by the 
Executive Board of the Association. The principal of and 
income from endowment funds shall’ be expended under 
the direction of the Executive Board bat no such expendi- 
ture shall be made except in accordance with any condi- 
tions (made) imposed by the donors of any of such funds 
nor for any purposes which are not in consonance with the 
approved policy of the Association nor shall principal be 
expended unless expressly permitted by the terms of the 
gift, or any amendment or modification thereof. No action 
shall be taken with reference to investment, reinvestment, 
or other principal transaction with respect to securities held 
in the endowment fund except upon (the) a resolution 
adopted by or written order signed by a majority of the 
trustees. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


you Sawe MONEY 







Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. 
Label and leather 
pull on one end. 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 





EL 





PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
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Just off the press 





THE SEVENTH EDITION OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
TECHNICAL TERMS 


F. S. Crispin 


A completely revised and enlarged edition of Crispin’s popular tech- 
nical dictionary including all the technical terms used in modern trade, 
industry, and shopwork: Clear, accurate, and up-to-date, this enlarged 
edition contains. many new words coined as a result of wartime tech- 


nical developments. 


$2.75 


New Bruce Hobby Books 





SHOE 
REPAIRING 


Henry Karg 


A book covering the care and mainte- 
nance of shoes from the selection of the 
leather to the finished product. There is 
a complete list of the necessary tools for 
repairing and a final chapter gives many 
helpful hints for the establishment of a 
shoe repair business. $2.50 


BUILDING A 
LOG CABIN 


Ben Hunt 


Here is the complete story of the es- 
sentials involved in building a log cabin. 
Based on actual experience, the book is 
complete but to the point. The text is 
complemented by photographs and draw- 
ings covering all phases of construction. 


$2.75 


FUN 
WITH SCRAPS 


Viola Hening 


The author shows how to use cardboard, 
glassware, fabrics—in fact, any available 
scraps for making dolls, decorations, and 
many other articles. The directions are 
simple and concise, especially slanted to 
the inexperienced. $3.00 


ATTRACTIVE LAWN 


FURNISHINGS 


Paul V. Champion 


Directions for the production of twenty 
well-designed and stanchly built pieces 
of garden furniture from salvaged ma- 
terials such as boxes, crates, kegs, bar- 
rels, etc. Each project is accompanied 
by a well-made working drawing. $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1103 Montgomery Bldg. 


Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 
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RESTRICTIONS OR OPPORTUNITIES? 


BOTH, according to the foreword: 


“. . . civil service imposes certain restrictions on libraries, 
some of which have been exaggerated. It also presents many 
opportunities . . . some of which have not been realized.” 


CIVIL SERVICE AND LIBRARIES 


Presents the basic facts about civil service—its legal foundation, organization and 
administration, employment procedures, etc. Explains the effect of civil service on 
personnel and personnel methods and problems, and discusses effective operation 
under civil service. 

Of interest to all librarians and trustees. If the current trend con- 
tinues, civil service is likely to spread to more libraries; this pamphlet is written to 


increase the understanding of civil service. 


Written by the Subcommittee on Civil Service Relations and accepted 
by the A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administration. 


40 pages READY IN MARCH 75c 
ie aS Oa  § Se qj jq4é Samet  —— > 


OTHER IMPORTANT NEW TITLES FROM A.L.A. 


BOOKS FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


A basic aid to finding books for people 
who cannot or will not read. This re- 
vised edition contains about 500 titles 
of which 75%, have been published in 
the past six years. Each book listed 
has been tested. 


Fihe, Wallace, and Schulz 
56 pages 75¢ 





THE INSURANCE OF LIBRARIES 


The first attempt to present to the layman a 
complete discussion of every library's insurance 
problems. Simplifies the general principles of 
insurance and discusses the various kinds of 
losses for which insurance can be provided. 


Dorothea M. Singer 
96 pages $1.50 











TIN 





ARSENALS OF A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE 


An intensive study of the free library movement 
in New England and the Middle States during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. Dr. 
Merle Curti calls it ". . . an important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of American civiliza- 
tion.” 
Sidney H. Ditzion 

261 pages $5.00 





REHABILITATION 


A handy manual for locating a wide 
variety of materials on guidance. For 
veteran and civilian. Lists and describes 
the many government and private 
agencies. Bibliography. Index. 


Mary A. Sweeney 
142 pages $1.25 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street 


Chicago 11, I}inois 
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FORUM 


Re-published Sept., 1945 


FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is designed to 
give the reader culbushative information on the ‘‘pros’ 
and ‘‘cons’’ of the vital issues of the day, to highlight the 
conflicts of interest, the pressures at work in our complex 
society. 
Each month, in addition to articles of lasting interest, 
FORUM presents several features of great value to students 
a well-documented debate; columns and editorial opinion 
from newspapers throughout the country ; book reviews and 
comment on the American theater. FORUM is indexed in 
The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recognizing the im- 
portance of FORUM, have ordered additional copies. 
One year $3.00 Two years $5.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 2031 Upland Way, Phila. 31, Pa 


Grol Book 


of reference on the 
greatest book in the world 


YOUNG'S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


VERY word in the Bible, including 
proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with it- literal 
meaning, original Hebrew anc Greek 
correct exegesis, parallel passages, pro 
nunciation. Biographical and historicai 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular. 


Buckram, $10.00 
At your bookstore or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 10 





1,259 pages, 





WITH LOVE FROM MOTHER 
By Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. 

A simply written yet wholly enchanting tale 

of conditions and events when Illinois was a 

pioneer state. Cloth, $3.00 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 


CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 3rd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog. A popular reference 
volume for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By 
Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, (6 




















CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 
We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 
ALICAT BOOK SHOP 
287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





FICTION — OUT-OF-PRINT 


REPLACEMENTS “Fiction 1 
USED BEST SELLERS % OFF | Specialists 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES to the 
SEARCH SERVICE Nation” 


NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 
335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York II, 


Station O - Box 22 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


for Librarians 
ne vacancy, we 
30th Year 
lmert blank H 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ ici a, ton d 
Fifth Ave 1113) New York City 


N. Y. 





Suite 





POSITION OPEN 


"Head of circulation in Public 
Library, New Westminster, British 
Columbia, Canada, serving popu- 
lation 23,500. Good salary”. 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


L—m0S0 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y «cae 


DD NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 


\ 
We furnish single copies, volumes or sets 
promptly and reasonably 


Periodicals Department 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 


























A Speech Department for your Library 


Unabridged Compilation of Significant 
Speeches on the Problems of the Day 


The Authentic, 


Indexed in Réaders’ Guide to 


Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$4.50 a year $8.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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subject matter peri book and - con Pribicbr The 
. nts are those ed by men who mold | 
opinion. The. following ar¢ titles in the latest 
1947} volume of the Reference Shelf: 


i 


7,000,000 people are disabled from debbie every 
. the doctor's bill? Advocates of social insurance argue 
= of the state, others, including many leading 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 
Who should share its secrets and safeguard its manufacture? 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1945-1946 
25 speeches that left an imprint on American life. 


UNITED NATIONS or WORLD GOVERNMENT 
Be Se eae Uenet Me Soe ee ee 
power 


CLOSED SHOP (in preparation) 


- ONE ADDITIONAL TITLE 
(To be determined by tomorrow's headlines} 


The single copy price of all, books 4s $1.25 postpaid. 


Still Avaliable 4 Books $3.40 
In the 1945-1946 volume of the Reference Shelf 


PALESTINE: Jewish Homeland? AMERICAN CAPITALISM vs 
ANATOMY OF RACIAL RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


INTOLERANCE REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
(2nd printing) SPEECHES: 1944-45 


(Single copy price $1.25) 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. © 950 university avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 





Separate chapters are devoted to the twenty-three 
countries that lie between the Rio Grande and Cape 
Horn, including Cuba and the Falkland Islands. 


History ... climate ... flora... fauna... resources . . . 
government .,. transportation . 1 
other standards ... where to go... 
..+ hotels... living costs ... These and much other 
data are reported and made easy to refer to with a 


thirteen-page index. 


810p. $1.25 postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52,.N. Y. 
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From “Pointers for parents” 
by R. V. Lozier (Lippincott) 





ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS — 
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| (Thrifty Buyers 
Use The: - 


CATALOG 


OF 


REPRINTS 


IN SERIES: 
—- 1946 


$3.50 including Supplement 
to be published April 1 


Thrifty buyers find that the 
Catalog pays for itself many 
times over by locating at a 
glance some 4,000 reprints of 
thirty-seven publishers in eighty- 
three reprint series. 


Section | lists all available re- 
prints by title and author. Price, 
number of pages, date of pub- 
lication and distinguishing fea- 
tures are given. 


Section Il discloses all titles 
available in a given series with 
a brief description of the series 
and the publisher's name and 
address. 


ad 


Stretch the budget with 
attractive, sturdy reprints. 








THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave. New York 52 




















ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 
Partial list of books to be included in the 
July, 1947 issue of the Essay and General Lit- 
erature Index, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. To be supplemented by new titles each 
month. 


ABRAHAM, GERALD, ed. Music of Tchai- 
kovsky. 1946 Norton $3.75 (Pub. in 
England by Drummond with title: Tchai- 
kovsky; a symposium ) 

BEERBOHM, SIR MAx. Mainly on the air. 
1947 Knopf $2 (Pub. in Engiand by 
Heineman in 1946) 

BroGan, D. W. French personalities and 
problems. 1947 Knopf $3 

BusH, VANNEVAR. Endless horizons. 1946 
Public affairs press, Washington $2.50 

FisHER, DorotHy C. American portraits. 
1946 Holt $3.75 

FRANKFORT, HENRI and others. Intellec- 
tual adventure of ancient man. 1946 
Univ. of Chicago press $4 

HENDRICK, B. J. Lincoln’s war cabinet. 
1946 Little $5 

HOsPERS, JOHN. Meaning and truth in the 
arts. 1946 Univ. of North Carolina 
press $4 

Huszar, G. B. de, ed. Persistent interna- 
tional issues. 1947 Harper $3 

McCULLOUGH, BRUCE. Representative Eng- 
lish novelists: Defoe to’ Conrad. 1946 
Harper $2.75 

MORGENTHAU, HANs J. 
and the United nations. 
Chicago press $1.50 

RAHV, Puiip, ed. Discovery of Europe; 
the story of American experience in the 
old world. 1947 Houghton $5 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE. Saintsbury miscel 
lany ; selections from his essays and scrap 
books. 1947 Oxford $3.50 

SCHILLING, BERNARD. Human dignity and 
the great Victorians. 1946 Columbia 
univ. press $3 

STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR, ed. Great ad- 
ventures and explorations. 1947 Dial $5 

VALENTINE, P. F. ed. Twentieth century 
education. 1946 Philosophical lib. $7.50 

WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD, ed. When | 


Peace, security 
1946 Univ. of 


was a child; an anthology. 1946 Dut- 
ton $4 

WANG, GUNG-HSING. Chinese mind. 1946 
Day $2.50 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





_ The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 
Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 
Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BENTLEY, PHYLLIS ELEANOR, 1894- 
Rise of Henry Morcar. Macmillan 1946 
415p $3 

The life of Henry Morcar is told against 
the background of the textile industry in York- 
shire from -1890 to 1945. From a poor boy he 
became a wealthy industrialist, during which 
time he experienced great personal tragedy 


EDMONDS, WALTER DUMAUX, 1903- 
In the hands of the Senecas. Little 1947 
213p illus map $2.50 


. “In 1778 the Senecas raided the settlement 
of Dygartsbush, killed most of the men and 
carried the women and children into captivity. 
Among them were two thirteen-year-olds, Ellen 
Mitchell and Peter Kelly; Caty Breen, hired 
drudge who found courage when an unknown 
man had to run the gauntlet; and Delia Borst, 
bride of a month... But out of this sorrowful 
situation, these people built toward victory with 
patience and tenacity.” Literary guild 


Hurst, FANNIE, 1889- 
Hands of Veronica; a novel. 
1947 278p $2.75 
A revelation of what happened to a woman 
who, because of some unwilled and mysterious 
power within herself, was forced to sacrifice her 
personal happiness to the cause of humanity 


McGERR, PAT 
Pick your victim. Pub. for the Crime 
Club by Doubleday 1947 222p $2 


“A novelty based upon the reading of a 
fragmental news clipping upon an Aleutian post 
during wartime. The name of the murderer is 
there but not that of the victim. One of the 
boys knows the dramatis personae and relates 
the circumstances.” American news of books 


SPRING, HOWARD, 1889- 
Dunkerley’s. Harper 1947 246p $2.50 


Sequel to: ‘‘Hard facts’ 
Centering upon the. people who control, 
_ write for and manage a big English chain of 


Harper 


popular publications, and their satellites, this 
novel is a detailed canvas of English society in 
the 1890's 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH, 1869-1946 
Show piece; introduction by Susanah 
Tarkington. Doubleday 1947 212p $2 


A “character study of a boy gifted with 
magnetism and charm who . . . (assumes the 
role of, a brilliant and generous spirited lad 
with an admiring audience of relatives and 
friends. Alone among them stands the ‘I’ of 
the story, presumably Booth Tarkington, who 
realizes the shallowness of the performance and 
the fact that what depth there is is supplied by 
eee? adopted brother, Edgar ;the real hero,” 
Kirkus 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


FISHER, DOROTHEA, FRANCES (CANFIELD) 


1879- 
American portraits; pictures by Enit 
Kaufman; text by D. C. Fisher. Holt 


1946 318p illus ‘$3.75 


A collection of portraits showing the men 
and women of importance in 1946 from the 
fields of the arts, industry, politics, science, and 
religion. The text which accompanies each 
picture is an informal evaluation of that per- 
son's role in American life 


HATHAWAY, KATHARINE (BUTLER) 1890- 
1942 
Journals & letters of the little locksmith; 
illus. by the author. Coward-McCann 
1946 395p illus $3.75 


Within this book are contained revelations 
of the character of Katharine Butler Hathaway 
which prove her not only the seeking, spiritual 
figure revealed in “The little locksmith,” but 
also a woman of women; a woman who though 
weighed down through her whole life by physi- 
cal infirmities nonetheless had the courage and 
the brilliance and the inspiration te know that 
life as a human-being may be triumphant in 
spite of pain 








LUMPKIN, KATHARINE DuPRE, 1897- 
Making of a Southerner. Knopf 1946 
247p $3 


“Though born in the South ;the author; 
has lived for many years in the North and has 
thereby gained a . . . perspective on the early 
influence of the ideas, manners, prejudices, etc. 
of the South on the development of the in- 
dividual. A .. . personal narrative and an 
illuminating account of conflicting social forces 
in our country—and of their effects upon us.” 
Huntting 


MARSHALL, KATHERINE (TUPPER) 1882- 
Together; annals of an army wife. Tup- 
per and Love 1946 292p illus $3.50 


“Recollections of the wife of General 
Marshall from their marriage in 1930 to the 
time of his departure as Special Ambassadorial 
Envoy to China. An intimate picture of the 
woman's side of U.S. Army life... Emphasis, 
however, is always on General Marshall's per- 
sonal relations with his family and associates.” 
Library journal 


STEVENSON, LIONEL, 1902- 


Showman of Vanity Fair; the life of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Scrib- 
ner 1947 405p illus $5 

A “picture of ‘the showman of Vanity 

Fair'—from the time he came to England, a ten- 

year-old boy from India, until his death in 1862. 

In these pages, all his family, his social con- 

nections upon whom he drew freely for all his 

characters, as well as on the great figures of the 
period, are also described. [Illustrated with 

Thackeray's own drawings.” Huntting 


ART AND INFORMATION 


EsTRIN, MICHAEL, ed. 

Treasury of hobbies and crafts; intro- 
duces you to the fun and how-to-do-it 
procedure of the most popular hobbies 
and handicrafts; art production by 
Betty Sweetgall. Hobby book mart 
1946 160p illus $1.98 

Designed to help the beginner get started 
and carry him through the more advanced stages 
of handicrafts. With each chapter and handi- 
craft, there are simplified, nontechnical instruc- 
tions, patterns and diagrams for numerous 
projects which can easily be made and which 
require a minimum of tools and materials 


INFORMATION please almanac, 1947-. . . 
Planned and supervised by Dan Golen- 
paul associates. Doubleday 1947 $2 

Editor: 1947- John Kieran 
Intended as a basic reference book and as 

a history emphasizing the highlights of the 

passing year 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


LOUCHHEIM, ALINE B. 


5000 years of art in western civilization; 
with an introduction by F. H. Taylor 
and a foreword by A. M. Frankfurter. 
Howell, Soskin 1946 199p illus $3.50 


“A pictorial history . . . published in co- 
operation with the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The great masterpieces of arts in every 
age are shown in some 250... . illustrations— 
photos and drawings. An important feature of 
the book is a calendar of art which is correlated 
= the chief events of history.” Retail book- 
seller 


BOATS AND BOATING 


CoopPER, MORLEY 


Cruising to Florida, via the intracoastal 
waterway. McGraw 1946 20Ip illus 
map (Whittlesey house publications) 
$3 


“First, advice on preparation for the cruise, 
boat, crew, provisions for an average size cabin 
cruiser. The author, then descri his own 
cruise, with practical information on routes, 
hazards, tips on provisions, possible sailing dif- 
ficulties, stopovers, anchorage, and such helpful! 
hints as necessary for the aspiring cruiser. At 
the end are two factual appendices,—one on the 
history and construction of the waterway, the 
other on bridges, locations and clearances.” 
Kirkus 


Moore, WINTHROP P 


Motorboats; their care and handling; 
illus. from photographs and plans with 
sketches by the author. Dodd 1946 
390p illus $3.75 


A “book about all phases of motor boats 
and motor boating. Includes advice on what 
kind of motor boat to buy; how to keep it, 
handle it, store it; how much it will cost to 
operate; yacht clubs and etiquette; general 
pinciples of navigation and seamanship; sug- 
gestions about such things as mooring, painting 
galleys and gear; anda particularly detailed 
series of chapters on engines and engine main- 
tenance. The emphasis is on motor cruisers, 
but runabouts, fishing boats and launches are 
covered.” Huntting 


MEN, WOMEN AND 
MARRIAGE 


HEINZ, Doris HALE 


Modeling for motherhood; heir condi- 
tioning the modern Mrs, by D. H. 
Heinz and K. S. Bolt; illus. by D. H. 
Heinz. Wiley 1946 74p illus $2 

Underlying the text and illustrations are 
sound advice and facts, carefully checked by 

prominent obstetricians, which will serve as a 

guide to the problems accompanying pregnancy 
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LANDIS, PAUL HENRY, 1901- 

. . . Your marriage and family living, 
by P. H. Landis; consulting editor: 
H. J. Bond. McGraw 1946 373p illus 
(American home and family ser) $2.20 

At head of title: A text on (1) the history 
of, changes in, and problems of the American 
family; and (2) the adaptation of the indi- 
vidual as a child, a mate, and a parent in the 
family 

This text book is written for high school 
level. Includes selected references at the end 
of the chapters, and a list of visual aids to cor- 
relate with the textual material 


LOZIER, REINHARD VICTOR, 1901- 


Pointers for parents. 
141p illus $1.50 
A manual of child care which, is brief and 
pointed in its instructions, and can be reached 
for quickly and consulted to the immediate 
benefit of the vexed or bewildered parent 

LUNDBERG, FERDINAND, 1902- 

Modern woman; the lost sex ,by, Fer- 
dinand Lundberg and M. F. Farnham. 
Harper 1947 497p $3.50 

“The central thesis of this book is that 
contemporary women in very large numbers are 
psychologically disordered and that their dis- 
order is having terrible social and personal ef- 
fects involving men in all departments of their 
lives as well as women.” Foreword 


PLAYS 


Lippincott 1946 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL, 1888- 


Joan of Lorraine; a play in two acts. 
Anderson house 1946 138p $2.50 

Characters: 17 men, 6 women. First 
performed October 29, 1946-at the Lisner Audi- 
torium, Washington, D.C. 

A dramatization of episodes in the life of 
Joan of Arc, showing how the character por- 
— evolves during actual rehearsal of the 
play 


COWARD, NoeEL PIERCE, 1899- 


. . . Present laughter. Doubleday 1946 


222p $2 

Characters: 6 women, 5 men. First pro- 
duced in New York at the Plymouth theater 
October 29, 1946. First published in book 
form 1946, copyrighted 1943 

“The action centers around Garry Essen- 
dine, a famous actor; his estranged wife, Liz; 
Hugo, his producer; and Morris, his director. 
All have been the best of friends for years and 
although Liz is separated from Garry, she is still 
extremely fond of him, and is repeatedly trying 
to save him from a constantly appearing swarm 
of personable young women.” Huntting 


DEUTSCH, BABETTE, 1895- 


Reader's Shakespeare; with decorations 
by Warren Chappell. Messner 1946 
510p illus $3.50 

Fifteen of the plays, retold in prose, with 
historical background of each and analyses of 
the characters 


MITCHELL, 


Contents: Romeo and Juliet; King Rich- 
ard Il; Merchant of Venice; King Henry IV; 
Mid-summer night's dream; Julius Caesar; 
Hamlet; Twelfth night; Othello; Macbeth; 
King Lear; Antony and Cleopatra; Coriolanus; 
Winter's tale; The tempest 


SELDEN, SAMUEL, 1899- 


Introduction to playwriting. Crofts 1946 
120p $2 

This manual deals with the playwright's 
preparation of material, the process of writing, 
the testing of his script not only from the stand- 
point of its thought and form but, equally im- 
portant, from that of the actor, the scenic artist, 
the stage manager, and the audience 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM, 1564-1616 


Maurice Evans’ G.I. production of Ham- 
let. Acting edition, with a preface by 
Mr. Evans; designer's sketches by 
Frederick Stover. Doubleday 1946 
187p illus $2.50 

By retaining the cardinal points of plot 
and character development, Mr Evans made 

Hamlet an individual who won the sympathy 

and admiration of our fighting men. The cos- 

tuming of the late 19th century with a military 
emphasis, as well as the stage directions make 
this edition suitable for amateur production 


POETRY 


CULLEN, COUNTEE, 1903-1946 


On these I stand; an anthology of the 
best poems of Countee Cullen; se- 
lected by himself and including six 
new poems never before published. 
Harper 1947°197p $2.50 

This collection “shows again his unmistak- 
able gift of lyricism, his romantic passion for 
his people. He’ has been greatly influenced by 
the Victorian romantics in style, but his material 
is essentially his own, his feeling authentic.” 

Kirkus 


POLITICS 


CARLSON, OLIVER, 1899- 


How to get into politics; the art of win- 
ning elections, by Oliver Carlson and 
Aldrich Blake. Duell 1946 210p $2.50 

“The authors have covered the ground 
from the most routine, essential, day-by-day 
work of the precinct to the highest questions of 
political morals and ethics. As a result, they 
have produced a handbook for all citizens ac- 
tively interested in the political workings of 
their society.” Huntting 

EDWIN VALENTINE, 1890- 
comp. 

Encyclopedia of American 
Doubleday 1946 338p $3.75 

Story of our political growth presented in 
alphabetical order. Here are campaign slogans, 
the colorful personalities, the party platforms, 


politics. 
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MITCHELL, E. V. 1890- comp.—Continued 


and complete reproductions of all the important 
documents in our nation’s history, from the 
Mayflower Compact and the Articles of Con- 
federation to the United Nations Charter 


OGDEN, JEAN (CARTER) 1897- 

Small communities in action; stories of 
citizen programs at work ,by, Jean 
and Jess Ogden; foreword by G. B. 
Zehmer. Harper 1946 244p $3 


The purpose of this book “is to assemble 
thirty-four tested programs which have been 
worked out in smaller communities in order 
that individuals and communities may help 
themselves. The experiments embrace political, 
economic, educational and health activities 
whose results have been constructive and which 
can be readily adopted by other localities.” 
Huntting 


TRAVEL 


CALDWELL, EsiE (NOBLE) 
In a changing Brazil. Smith, Richard R. 
1946 198p illus $3 
The author records the changes she notices 
since her first visit to the country in 1911. The 
impact of two wars, of the commercial enter- 
prise of the United States and other countries, 
of the Brazilians’ own consciousness of their 
vast natural resources—these and many other 
things have played a part in this change 
LOCHEMES, MARY FREDERICK, sister, 1904- 
We saw South America; a diary of two 
Franciscan nuns. Bruce pub. 1946 
308p illus $3 
Written in diary form “this is the chron- 
icle of travels off the-beaten-path—for they saw 
not only the slums, the poverty, the discontent 
and misery, but the homes of rich ranchers, 
businessmen, politcians and hierarchy.” Hunt- 
ting 
MYTINGER, CAROLINE 
New Guinea headhunt. 
441p illus $3.75 
Companion volume to: 
the Solomon Islands 
“Account of the adventures of two women 
on an expedition to the jungles of New Guinea 
to paint portraits ef the native Papuans. . 
Written . . . with emphasis on personal experi- 
ences and reactions of the author and her friend, 
but gives a good idea of native life and scenes.” 
Library journal 


TURMOIL AND PEACE 


BRYSON, LYMAN LLOyD, 1888- 
Science and freedom. Columbia univ. 
press 1947 191p $2.75 
“The purpose of this essay is to discuss 
the use of the scientific method in understanding 
human behavior and the application of scien- 
tific knowledge to the management of human 


Macmillan 1946 


Headhunting in 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


affairs, . . The thesis is that science can be 
used as one of the tools by which to establish 
the conditions in which human powers may 
realize human values.” Introduction 


Buck, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 
How it happens; talk about the German 
people, 1914-1933, with Erna von 
Pustau. Day 1947 276p $3 


The story is told in conversation between 
the two women, and largely in the words of the 
German woman, drawn out by gentle question- 
ing from the American. The mood is that of 
autobiography, the frame is that of recent his- 
tory, the terms are those of intimate human in- 
terest. The purpose is to draw lessons from 
what happened to the German people, so that 
perhaps Americans will be more alert and able 
to save their way of life 


Hoare, SIR SAMUEL JOHN GURNEY, 1880- 
Complacent dictator. Knopf 1946 318p 
$3.50 


Originally published in Great Britain 
under the title of “Ambassador on special mis- 
sion 

In the spring of 1940 Sir Samuel Hoare 
left the War cabinet to become Ambassador to 
Franco Spain. Sir Samuel's task, as he saw it 
and carried it out, was to help keep Spain neu- 
tral. This book describes his life from the 
moment he undertook that special mission until 
he left Madrid, mission accomplished 

“This book is principally based on the 
letters that I wrote and the daily notes that I 
kept during my Spanish mission.” Preface 


NIEMOLLER, MARTIN, 1892- 
Dachau sermons; tr. by R. H. Pfeiffer. 

Harper 1946 97p $1.50 
“Delivered to his fellow prisoners from 
Christmas Eve 1944 to Easter Monday 1945, 


they are . . . discourses on some important as- 
pects of the Christian faith.” Huntting 


SCHUSCHNIGG, KuRT, 1897- 
Austrian requiem ; tr. by Franz von Hilde- 
brand. Putnam 1946 322p $3.50 


“Kurt von Schuschnigg became Chancellor 
of Austria, after the assassination of Dolfuss. 
His story reaches a crescendo in the bitter days 
extending from the famous interview between 
Hitler and Schuschnigg at Berchtesgaden to the 
final overwhelming of Austria by German armed 
might. Once in the hands of the Gestapo he 
became a modern Man in the Iron Mask de- 
prived even of his name . . . and under the very 
noses of his captors he penned this record of 
his faith in the ultimate triumph of decency.” 
Huntting 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


De LeEuw, ADELE LOUISE, 1899- 
Future for sale. Macmillan 1946 211p $2 
“The story of Joyce Andrews and the train- 
ing, experience, problems, and fun of becoming 


a fashion expert for 4 New York department 
store.’ Retail bookseller 

















MARCH 


1947 


GUINAGH, KEVIN, 1897- 
Search for glory; decorations by Ben 
Kutcher. Longmans 1946 220p illus 
$2.50 


“Early in May 1774, Jean Francois Pilatre 
de Rozier left his home in Metz, to seek his for- 
tune in Paris, boasting that he would make his 
name famous throughout France before he was 
thirty. Not only is this the life story of the 
scientist who invented the first gas mask and 
was the first person to ascend in a balloon; it is 
also, to a degree, a picture of Paris in the period 
just preceding the French Revolution.” Hunt- 
ting 


HATCH, ALDEN, 1898- 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; an informal biog 
graphy. Holt 1947 413p illus $3 


“The book catches the striking personality, 
the vigor, the warm humanity of the late Presi- 
dent and conveys a strong note of optimism in 
the structure of democracy as it reviews the 
critical years of Roosevelt's successive offices.” 
Kirkus 


PROUDFIT, ISABEL (BoyD) 1898- 
James Fenimore Cooper; illus. by Robert 
Doremus. Messner 1946 208p _ illus 
$2.50 


“Portrait of an author, his time and con- 
tributions to American literature. James Feni- 
more Cooper wrote of things that were vital to 
Americans.”” Kirkus 


ROGERS, FRANCES 
Jeremy Pepper, by Frances Rogers and 
Alice Beard; illus. by Frances Rogers. 
Lippincott 1946 271p illus $2 


“Jeremy Pepper comes from England to 
colonial Pennsylvania and is apprenticed to 
Baron Steigel to learn glass-blowing. Against 
the . . . historical background of the period, 
the authors unfold the story of early American 
glass-making.” Huntting 


VARBLE, RACHEL (MCBRAYER) 
Romance for Rosa. Doubleday 
276p illus $2 


“Rosa Wickliffe’s adventures began when 
her father died in the great fire of London in 
the mid 17th century. Reduced in circum- 
stances, she and her mother worked in London 
but with her mother’s death, Rosa came to Vir- 
‘ginia as an indentured servant. Bound to a 
family for seven long years, she found her situa- 
tion not so bad after all, for the Lloyds adopted 
her when it developed Rosa’s mother had be- 
friended Mrs Lloyd years before.” Kirkus 


1946 


WaTSON, HELEN (ORR) 1892- 
High stepper; illus. by M. de V. Lee. 
Houghton 1946 198p illus $2 
“Against the colorful background of the 
circus the author tells the story of the bond 


between a boy and a wild colt which he saved 
from death, to lose and find again.” Huntting 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


CARROLL, RUTH (ROBINSON) 1899- 
Flying house, by Ruth and Latrobe Car- 
roll. Macmillan 1946 127p illus $2 


“A helicopter home carries the Bings far 
on business and pleasure... Mr. Bing, intent 
on selling huge quantities of Not-a-Spot soap, 
still has time for trout fishing with radar equip- 
ment, and for rescuing animals.” Huntting 


FLACK, MARJORIE, 1897- 
Boats on the river; pictures by J. H. 
Barnum. Viking 1946 31p illus $2.50 


This book about a busy river flowing 
through a great city is written in rhythmic lan- 
guage. Both text and full-color illustrations 
give all the familiar details of river life—the 
ferryboat, the ee the great ocean liners— 
and some lesser known angles as well 


LENSKI, LoIs, 1893- 
Little fire engine. Oxford univ. 
1946 ,48p, illus $1 


Mr Small has a little fire engine that he 
keeps in the fire house. This fire engine is a 
pumper that carries its pump, hose and ladder 
all on the truck. When the fire bell-rings Mr 
Small knows just what to do and he and his men 
always put out the fire promptly 


press 


Lucas, JANNETTE May, 1885- 

Big Brewster family; a story of Plymouth 
in 1623; illus. by M. B. Hill. Lip- 
pincott 1946 165p illus $2 

The story of the Plymouth Colony in 1623, 
its third brave year Pg struggle for survival, 


based on the records of Bradford and Winslow 
and on other original sources 


SAARINEN, LILIAN (SWANN) 
Who am I? Reynal 1946 ,31p, illus 
$1.50 
_ _ Why are mice so little, and elephants so 
big? Why is the polar bear white, like a snow- 
drift, and the squirrel red, like an autumn leaf? 
This picture book, illustrated in color by the 
author tells just how Mother Nature designed 
each animal to take care of himself and his 
family.” Huntting 


WALSH, Mary REGINA, 1899- 
The Mullingar heifer; illus. by H. C. 
Pitz. Knopf 1946 ,6lp, illus $1.50 
“Story of a lonely little Irish lad who 
found a home with shy Maggie and her grand- 
mother. When the little grandmother died 


Kevin was able to repay his debt manyfold.” 
Book rev. digest " 


WARREN, WILLIAM STEPHEN, 1882- 
Ride, cowboy, ride! Pictures by the au- 
thor. Reynal 1946 187p illus $2.50 
“The best part of Danny's twelfth birth- 
day was receiving permission to ride his cow 


pony out to his father’s cattle ranch to go with 
the spring roundup.” Bkl. 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CURRENT LrprARY FAvoriTE (CLF) column represent the combined stand- 
ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the Best SELLERS (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has appeared on “best sellers” lists to the first of last month in New York Herald Tribune W eekly 
Book Review and New York Times Book Review. Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given immediately 
following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The figures following BRD (Boos 
Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (-+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 





FICTION 
MARQUAND. B. F.’s daughter. N ‘46 
BRD 5+ 2— 
ASCH, East river. 
BRD 4+ 1— 
JANNEY. Miracle of the bells. Ap '46 
BRD 5+ 5— 
RoBerTs Lydia Bailey. Je ‘46 .... 
Buck. Pavillon of women. N ‘46 
BRD 6+ 3— 
YeERBY. Foxes of Harrow. F '46 
BRD 1+ 1— 
CALDWELL. This side of innocence. 
Ap 46 BRD 2+ 1— LG.... 
KANE. New Orleans woman. S '46 
BRD 3+- 
KOESTLER. Thieves in the night. 
S '46 BRD 8+ 3— 
JACKSON. Fall of Valor. 
BRD 3+ 1— 
RAND. The fountainhead. Mr '43 
BRD 5+ 2— 
WAKEMAN. The hucksters. 
BRD 5+ 1— BM 
De La Rocue. Return to Jalna. 
O ‘46 BRD 1+ 
CosTAIN. Black rose. Ag ‘45 
BRD 4+ 2— 
HEGGEN. Mister Roberts. Ag ‘46 .. 


S *46 


Ap °46 


17 


14 
13 


36 





NON-FICTION 


LIEBMAN. Peace of mind. Ap ‘46 
BRD 4+ 2— 

MacDOoNnNALD. Egg and I. 
BRD 6+ 

CARLSON. The plotters. 

ROOSEVELT. As he saw it. 
BRD 2+ 1— 

PERKINS. Roosevelt I knew. N ‘46 
BRD 5+ 

KRAVCHENKO. I chose freedom. My 
‘46 BRD 3+ 2— 

WHITE. Thunder out of China. N ‘46 
BRD 8+ 

Hatsey. Color blind. S$ °46 
BRD 8+ 1— 

PEARSON. Oscar Wilde. J 
BRD 8+ 4— 

SEVAREID. Not so wild a dream. 
O '46 BRD 5+ 

ATHERTON. My San Francisco. O '46 

ApAmic. Dinner at the White House. 
S ‘46 BRD 3+ 1— 

FINLETTER. From the top of the stairs. 
S’'46 BRD 3+ 

ARNALL. Shore dimly seen. 
BRD 6+ 2— 

RicH. Happy the land. N ‘46 .... 


O '45 


CHILDREN’S Books popular in libraries during the month of January are: Going on Sixteen, by 
Betty Cavanna; Golden Sovereign, by Dorothy Lyons; Uncle Remus, by Joel Chandler Harris ; Up Goes 
The Curtain; by Janet Lambert; Strawberry girl, by Lois Lenski. 





APRIL 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
Three Came Home, by Agnes Newton Keith 


LITERARY GUILD 
The Chequer Board, by Nevil Shute 


BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


Older girls: Florence Nightingale, by Jeannette Covert 
Nolan: Julian Messner, Inc. 

Older boys: Don Marshall, Announcer, by Edward 
Ford. Macrae-Smith Co. 

Intermediate group: Big Tree, by Mary and Conrad 
Buff. The Viking Press, Inc. 

Primary group: The Boats on the River, by Marjorie 
Flack. The Viking Press, Inc. 





